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This  report  sets  forth  the  factual  information 
regarding  the  second  season  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  and 
certain  interesting  comparisons  with  data  regarding  the  first 
season.  This  report,  with  its  appendices,  is  somewhat' more 
comprehensive  than  that  summarizing  the  1940  season,  and  gives 
a detailed  picture  of  the  intense,  varied  and  expanding  acti- 
ties  of  the  Center, 

This  picture  should  he  useful,  not  only  as  a 
record  of  past  accomplishment  hut  as  an  aid  to  Trustees,  Faculty, 
and  Officers  in  planning  the  future  program  and  procedure  for 
the  Center. 
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4: GO  Po  31. 
in  the 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


Alleluia  - try  Randall  Thompson 

Sung  by  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  Chorus, 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 

OPENING  ANNOUNCEMENT  - Mr,  No  Penrose  Hallo well 

Trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

GREETINGS  and  TALE  - Dr,  Serge  Koussevitzky 

Director,  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

REPORT  on  1940  and  1941  SEASONS  cf  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Mrs.  Margaret  Grant,  Executive  Secretary 


MUSICAL  PROGRAM* 


Mr.  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 
Miss  Ruth  Posselt 
Miss  Mary  Van  Kirk 


STAR  SPANGLED  BANNEF 
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Tea  will  be  served  in  the  garden  following  the  Opening  Exercises 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


OPENING  EXERCISES 


July  6 , 1941 
and 

DR.  KOUSSEVITZKY 1 S ADDRESS 


The  opening  exercises*  of  the  second  season  of  The  Berkshire 
Music  Center  were  held  in  the  new  Theatre-Concert  Hall  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Sunday,  July  6,  1941,  The  exercises  began  with  the 
singing  of  Randall  Thompson's  ALLELUIA  by  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Chorus,  conducted  by  Mr*  G.  Wallace  Woodworth. 

Mr.  N.  Penrose  Hallowall  then  gave  an  account  of  the  early 
plans  of  Dr,  Koussevitzky  for  the  establishment  of  a Music  Center  which 
should  be  unique  in  its  example  and  service  to  the  art  of  music.  He 
told  of  Dr,  Koussevitzky 's  steadfastness  of  purroee  and  tireless  efforts 
in  meeting  and  overcoming  all  obstacles  and  in  reaching  last  year  the 
realization  of  his  long  cherished  drsam.  He  then  introduced  him  as  the 
principal  speaker  for  the  opening  exercises  of  the  second  season. 

dr,  Koussevitzky' s introductory  remarks  expressed  his  thanks 
to  those  who  had  contributed  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Center, 
as  follows: 

"I  should  like  to  open  these  exercises  with  an  expression 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  responded  to  my  appeal  and  donated 
so  generously  to  the  new  buildings  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

"The  first  initiative  to  help  came  from  one  of  the  noblest 
persons  in  this  country  - one  who  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  development  of  the  musical  life  in  America  - Mary  Louise 
Bok,  To  her,  first,  goes  my  gratitude;  also  to  Mr.  Lucien 
Wulsin  and  Mr.  Wyman  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  Company,  who  have,  in 
addition, sent  a generous  supoly  of  pianos  for  the  Center;  to 
Mr.  Alvan  T.  Fuller,  former  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  Trustee; 
Mr.  Philip  Allen,  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music;  Miss  Alice  Clapp;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Pratt, 

"However,  the  cost  of  the  buildingsis  not  completely  cov- 
ered, and  I hope  th^t  my  appeal  will  reach  further.  I believe 
that  there  are  more  men  and  women  In  America  who  will  want  to 
bring  an  offering  to  the  altar  of  musical  art. 

"Special  gratitude  goes  to  Mr.  Eliel  Saarinen,  the  great 
architect,  and  to  his  son,  Mr.  Eero  Saarinen,  without  whom 
these  beautiful  and  highly  original  buildings  would  never  have 
been  realized, " 

Dr,  Koussevitzky  then  proceeded  with  his  address  which  sounded 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  endeavor  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  as  fol- 
lows: 


♦Program  of  Opening  Exercises  - Appendix  J 
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Address  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
at  the 

Opening  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  July  5,  1941 


In  greeting  you  all  here  at  the  opening  of  the  second  season  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  I cannot  just  restrict  myself  to  wishing  you 
good  daj7  and  successful  work.  Really,  this  ought  to  he  enough.  But  life 
is  leading  us  forward  in  gigantic  strides  and  least  of  all  has  the  Music 
Center,  which  we  hare  created,  the  tendency  to  remain  aloof  from  life,  and, 
rejecting  the  realistic  present,  to  turn  into  an  academic,  narrowly  profes- 
sional institution. 

V/hat  do  we  face  and  what  are  our  problems? 

Just  now,  when  all  questions  in  every  sphere  of  life  are  open  and 
require  new  solxitions.  new  questions  confront  us  also,  even  in  the  modest 
field  of  our  activity, 

First  of  all,  how  to  listen  to  serious  music  not  as  an  idle  pastime, 
but  so  that  the  music  vail  penetrate  into  the  li/ing  consciousness  of  the 
people? 

Another  problem:  How  and  on  what  basis  to  bring  about  a fertile 

and  creative  contact  between  youth  and  their  elders  in  the  field  of  profes- 
sional musical  activity? 

±1 

Insofar  as  practice  of  the  work , and  not  the  ulioory,  is  the  essence 
of  a living  culture , the  solutions  of  these  problems  can  be  found  only  in  the 
process  of  work  itself,  and  just  this  will  be  ou.*  aim  in  the  course  of  the 
present  season.  Let  us  say  only  in  general  terms  that  reducing  musical  cul- 
ture to  basic  lines,  we  divide  it  into  two  main  plans.  In  the  first  place  is 
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the  plan  of  general  musical  development,  that  is  to  say,  extra-professional 
musical  education,  within  the  reach  of  everyone  and  indispensable  in  seme  de- 
gree to  all. 

The  aim  of  the  general  musical  development  is  to  bring  the  wide 
masses  closer  tc  music  and  thereby  introduce  music  into  life,  not  in  the 
accidental  manner  in  which  this  happens  in  life,  but  in  a cultural  way. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  general  problems  of  culture  attain  a 
preeminent  significance.  I believe  that  general  culture  in  a certain  measure 
plays  a more  important  role  than  even  professional  musical  education,  just  be- 
cause of  the  participation  of  the  masses  which  influences  the  course  of  cul- 
ture and  the  very  process  of  its  development-.  In  the  sense  in  which  we  under- 
stand it,  this  problem  is  new  to  music  and  up  to  now  has  been  little  elaborated. 
It  also  requires  new  methods  of  work  because  it  depends  on  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  leader-professionals  and  on  their  ability  to  bring  music  closer  to  the 
general  public,  not  through  the  simplification  and  impoverishment  of  art,  but 
remaining  at  all  times  on  that  higher  level  on  which  art  at  the  given  moment 
stands. 

In  what  does  the  active  drawing  of  the  wide  masses  nearer  to  music 
consist?  It  consists,  with  due  regard  to  native  creative  ability,  in  breaking 
down  the  artificial  barriers  between  the  "initiated"  and  the  "non-initiated"; 
in  making  the  musical  language  as  accessible  to  the  general  understanding  and 
emotion  as  is  the  spoken  language;  in  exposing  the  meaning  and  evolution  of 
all  musical  styles;  in  giving  a feeling  for  and  an  understanding  of,  the  devel- 
opment and  structure  of  musical  forms;  in  an  invitation  to  practical  participa- 
tion in  instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles,  and  so  on.  But  the  most  important 
is  to  introduce  into  the  consciousness  of  listeners  the  truly  spiritual  essence 
of  music,  which  stands  high  above  the  level  of  vulgar  amusement  and  musical 


diversions 
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One  of  the  greatest  vices  of  European  culture  (of  art,  at  any  rate) 
has  been  that  art  was  detached  flora  the  people.  Fortunately,  we  do  not  have 
this  here  to  any  such  extent  as  in  Europe.  We  well  know  that  na  man  of  action.” 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  can  only  be  called  one  whose  actions  are  linked 
with  the  progress  of  the  masses.  It  depends  a great  deal  on  us,  therefore, 
to  act  in  such  a way  as  to  make  a severance  between  culture  and  the  people 
quit©  impossible  in  the  future. 

This  is  why  we  place  such  great  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  general 
musical  education.  The  people  must  be  linked  with  music  organically  and  not 
merely  by  an  accidental  link  based  on  mutual  sympathy  or  taste.  The  strength 
of  this  link  is  the  guarantee  of  the  entire  future  growth  of  music  in  the 
country. 

Ill 

The  second  part  of  our  work  is  the  professional  plan.  It  fallB  into 
two  branches:  musical  execution  of  all  types,  and  pure  creative  work. 

Inasmuch  as  this  professional  field  of  music  is  a special  and  a very 
complicated  one,  let  us  say  only  that,  from  our  point  of  view,  it  is  in  direct 
connection  with  the  first  extra-professional  sphere,  which  is,  so  to  say,  the 
basic  layer  of  musical  culture. 

The  professional  sphere,  if  it  does  not  develop  as  a natural  product 
of  the  first  and  receive  living  nourishment  from  it,  will  inevitably  die  off, 
turning  into  academism,  regardless  of  whether  it  be  called  classicism  or  mod- 
ernism. Therefore,  the  basic  principle  in  this  field,  is  freedom  from  any 
kind  of  routine  and  the  establishment  of  a link  between  musical  execution,, 
truly  free  musical  creative  work  and  the  living  cultural  consciousness:,  The 
course  here  outlined  in  general  terms  covers  all  spheres  of  musical  culture 


in  the  fields  of  education,  execution  and  creative  viorko 

Our  Music  Center  does  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  undertake  the 
solution  of  problems  set  on  such  a scale.  But  'vhat  we  do  is  directed  along 
the  lines  here  mapped  out,  naturally  limited  by  conditions  of  time  and  cure 
practical  possibilities. 

If  we  believe  that,  in  this  difficult  moment  we  are  living  through, 
every  artist  and  vjorker  in  the  field  of  art  must  stand  vigilantly  at  his 
post,  "on  guard,"  as  it  is  said,  then  this  means  he  must  so  serve  his  cause 
in  vtfiataver  place  and  in  whatever  capacity  — that  it  be  a service  to  the  com- 
mon work  of  culture,  defending  it  -from  inner  decline  and  outer  disruption. 

This,  then,  is  true  discipline. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  onljr  ground  for  our  authority  is 
the  love  for  us  and  for  our  work,  and  if  this  were  absent  ~ all  else  would 
be  futility  and  emptiness,  however  well  we  might  be  "armed”  with  knowledge 
and  skill. 

The  undying  glory  of  Beethoven  and  Bach  is  based  not  on  their  tech- 
nique and  skill,  which  th3  public  neither  known  nor  understands,  but  on  the 
great  and  inexhaustible  love  for  these  men. 

^Hit  for  such  love  to  be  able  to  arise  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all, 
that  we  ourselves  do  not  smoulder  like  dying  embers,  but  are  aflame  with  sacred 
love  for  that  which  we  serve  and  those  'whom  we  serve  — that  is  to  say,  for 


living  art  and  living  men 
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Mrs  Grant  then  gave  a brief  reoorfc  on  the  growth  of  the  Center, 

as  follows: 

REPORT 

*'My  brief  remarks  may  sound  like  a little  statistical  reoort  but 
I hope  they  will  be  interesting  to  our  old  and  new  students 
and  our  guests  of  the  afternoon 

"You  will  all  be  glad  to  know  that  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
shows  many  signs  of  healthy  growth,  Even  in  uncertain  times 
like  these,  when  several  of  our  applicants  were  claimed  at 
the  last  moment  by  the  military  Selective  Service  or  were  un- 
able, for  unexpected  reasons,  to  come,  we  have  a larger  enroll- 
ment than  last  year.  Our  registration  is  not  quite  complete 
but,  according  to  our  present  records,  we  have  about  340  students 
as  compared  with  312  last  year.  Among  the  340  we  are  happy  to 
welcome  back  nearly  100  of  our  students  of  last  summer, 

"This  year,  instead  of  a school  divided  into  an  Institute  and 
an  Academy,  we  have  one  unified  Berkshire  Music  Center  with 
five  departments.  The  students  and  faculty  know  from  the  cata- 
log and  our  guests  this  afternoon  nay  like  to  know  that  these 
departments  are: 

1„  Conducting  - Orchestral  & Choral 

2,  Advanced  Orchestra  and  Chamber  Music 

3,  Composition 

4,  Ooera 

5,  Music  and  Culture 

"The  Chamber  Music  branch  is  new  this  year  and  was  created  in 
response  to  the  great  demand  last  year  on  the  part  of  the 
students  who  spontaneously  formed  chamber  music  groups  which 
oracticed  at  all  possible  hours  and  in  all  possible  places 

"One  of  our  interesting  experiments  will  be  found  in  the  Department 
of  Music  and  Culture  in  which  the  music  played  and  sung  by 
the  students  will  be  related  to  the  cultural  and  historical 
background  of  the  various  periods, 

"Another  evidence  of  the  growth  of  our  Center  is  found  in  our 
six  new  buildings  - the  beautiful  and  useful  Theatre-Concert 
Hall  in  which  we  now  are,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  over  near  the 
gardens  and  four  separate  studios.  These  will  add  immeasurably 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  here 
this  summer, 

M Furthermore,  in  our  second  season  have  already  become  an 
international  institution  and  are  proud  and  happy  to  welcome 
to  our  midst  students  from  Scotland,  Canada,  and  five  Latin- 
American  Republics,  - Mexico,  Chile,  Argentina,  Colombia  and 
3raailo  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  through  these  new  friends 
from  foreign  la.ndst  thus  hopes  to  do  its  bit  in  developing  inter- 
national friendship  and  good  will." 
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Mr.  Sanroraa  played  LA  CATHEDRALS  ENGLOUTIE  and  FEN  ds  ARTIFICE 
by  Debussy;  Miss  Posse! t played  NEGUN  by  Ernest  Bloch  and  TANGO 
by  Fernandez  Arbos;  and  Miss  Van  Kirk  sang  0 DON  FATALE  from  "Don 
Carlos  by  Verdi, 

The  program  closed  with  the  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER  sung  by 
everyone  present. 

Teo  was  then  served  in  the  Tanglewooci  gardens. 


ORGAMIZATION  OF  THE  CEHTEiH 


In  planning  the  second  season  of  the  Center,  the  structure 
was  somewhat  changed.  The  original  plan,  followed  the  first  year, 
divided  the  school  into  two  main  divisions  - the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  and  the  Academy. 

The  Institute  included  the  classes  in  Orchestral  Conducting, 
the  Institute  Orchestra,  Opera  Dramatics  and  Advanced  Composition.. 

The  Academy  included  the  Chorus,  the  Academy  Orchestra,  Chamber  Music, 
Folk  Dancing  and  special  classes  in  Choral  Conducting  and  Music  in 
the  Schools. 

This  division  created  the  impression  of  an  “upper"  and 
"lower"  school  which  was  not  entirely  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  students  in  the  Academy  were  teachers  of  music, 
choral  conductors,  music  supervisors  and  others  with  as  mature  and 
serious  purposes  in  their  study  as  those  in  the  Institute.  For 
the  second  season,  therefore,  the  school  was  organised  as  a single 
unit  with  five  different  departments  as  follows; 

X Conducting 

Orchestral 

Choral 

II  Orchestral  and  Chamber  Music 

III  Composition 

IV  Opera 

V Music  and  Culture 

(a)  The  Chorus 

(b)  Choral  and  Instrumental  Groups 

(c)  lectures 

It  is  true  that  the  first  four  departments,  like  the  Institute 
the  first  year,  were  designed  for  students  specializing  and  looking 
forward  to  careers  in  these  particular  fields,  while  the  fifth  de- 
partment resembled  the  Academy  insofar  as  it  was  planned  for  a more 
general  and  heterogeneous  membership.  The  difficulties  involved  in 
planning  a satisfying  program  for  the  mixed  membership  of  this  large 
department  were  not,  of  course,  entirely  obviated,  but  under  the  new 
arrangement  the  advanced  and  serious  students  had  no  reason  to  feel 
that  they  were  in  an  inferior  or  less  essential  part  of  the  Center. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  experience  of  the  Academy 
in  the  first  year  disclosed  a very  active  demand  for  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  work  among  the  " non^pro f e s s 1 o nal " students.  The  De- 
partment of  Music  and  Culture  in  1941,  therefore,  had  an  orchestra 
of  its  own  with  a more  balanced  membership  and  better  rehearsal  and 
instruction  conditions  than  the  former  Academy  orchestra.  Chamber 
music  groups  were  also  organised  among  members  of  this  department 
and  great  appreciation  was  shown  by  the  students  for  the  opportunity 
of  doing  ensemble  work  under  the  direction  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
faculty  members. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


APPLICATIONS 

A total  of  796  persons  applied  for  membership  in  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  for  the  1941  Season,  as  compared  with 
593  in  1940.  The  distribution  of  the  applications  among  the 
various  departments  is  shown  in  Table  I.  This  table  indicates 
a great  deal  of  duplication,  since  many  applicants  originally 
applied  for  membership  in  more  than  one  department.  For  example, 
about  200  of  those  who  entered  applications  for  the  Advanced 
Orchestra  also  wished  to  study  chamber  music,  and  a number  of 
those  who  applied  for  orchestral  conducting  also  wanted  to  play 
in  the  advanced  orchestra  and  to  take  part  in  the  Department  of 
Music  and  Culture. 


TABLE  I 

Orchestral  Conducting 

(Active  83 
(Auditors  57 

140 

Choral  Conducting 

62 

Advanced  Orchestra 

355 

Chamber  Music 

262 

Composition 

46 

Opera 

172 

Music  and  Culture 

180 

*For  samples  of  the  general  application  and  of  the  special  forms 
for  the  various  departments  see  Appendix  A. 


Of  the  796  applications  received,  143  were  withdrawn  and  315 
rejected,  leaving  an  enrollment  of  338  students,  as  compared  with  312 
for  the  1940  Season. 

WROUMmi 

Of  the  338  studeits  enrolled,  169  were  men  and  169  women. 

The  distribution  of  these  students  among  the  various  depart- 
ments is  shown  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 


Orchestral  Conducting  54 

Active  members  6 

Auditors  48 

Choral  Conducting  34 

Active  members  (Mr.  Ross  12 

(Mr.  Woodworth  15 

Auditors  7 

Advanced  Orchestra  92 

Regular  members  89 

Additional  members  from 

Department  V Orchestra  3 

Chamber  Music  116 

Compos  it  i 05i  16 

Mr.  Copland  8 

Mr.  Hindemith  8 

Opera  38 

Active  members  19 

Auditors  19 

Music  and  Culture  181 

Special  Classes: 

Solfege  - Mr.  Dufresne  35 

Miss  Wolff  30  65 


Country  Dancing 


46 
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The  foregoing  table  also  includes  a great  deal  of  duplication. 

For  example,  31  of  the  members  of  the  orchestral  conducting  and  all  34 
of  the  choral  conducting  class  participated  in  the  Department  of  J.fusic 
and  Culture  either  by  singing  in  the  chorus  mornings  or  by  taking  cart 
in  the  survey  of  choral  and  instrumental  music  in  the  afternoons,  or 
both.  Sixty-eight  of  the  regular  members  of  the  advanced  orchestra  and 
37  of  those  in  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  were  in  chamber  music 
groups. 

The  active  conductors  (6),  the  auditing  conductors  who  did  not 
participate  in  Department  V (17),  the  regular  advanced  orchestra  members  (89), 
those  who  were  in  chamber  music,  only  (3),  the  composition  class  (16), 
and  the  opera  group  (38)  - a total  of  169  - should  b©  considered  primarily 
as  members  of  these  respective  departments.  This  leaves  159  (including 
the  27  active  members  of  the  choral  conducting  class)  who  can  be  con- 
sidered as  regular  members  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture. 

This  group  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Academy  of  the  1940  season  which  had 
a membership  of  172,  including  the  20  members  of  the  choral  conducting 
class. 


The  chorus  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  had  109 
regular  members  and  75  special  members  who  participated  in  other  depart- 
ments. With  the  addition  of  13  experienced  singers  from  the  choruses  of 
harvard,  Radcliffe  and  the  Schola  Cantorum,  the  chorus  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Missa  Solemnis  numbered  197. 

The  orchestra  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  had  42 
regular  members  and  was  augmented  occasionally  by  6 members  of  the  A.d 


vanced  Orchestra. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  policy  adopted  the  first  year  of  granting  scholarships  o® 
the  basis  of  merit  and  financial  need*  was  cont limed.  These  scholarships 
are  an  important  factor  in  establishing  high  standards  of  work  and  In 
improving  these  standards  from  year  to  year.  They  also  give  assurance 
that  the  benefits  of  study  at  the  Center  ar©  brought,  regardless  of  ability 
to  pay,  to  the  most  gifted  and  worthy  students,  those  most  likely  to 
make  use  of  this  experience  in  their  service  to  the  art  of  music,  In 
general  the  scholarships  are  limited  to  students  in  the  four  specialized 
departments  - Conducting,  Advanced  Orchestra,  Composition,  and  Opera, 

It  was  found  advisable,  however,  to  grant  a few  scholarships  in  the  De- 
partment of  Music  and  Culture  in  order  to  bring  in  some  of  the  much  needed 
and  more  rare  instruments  to  complete  the  orchestra  of  this  department. 
Results  showed  that  the  use  of  scholarships  in  this  way  was  highly  justified 
because  they  enabled  this  orchestra  to  do  work  of  very  much  higher  quality 
and  more  interesting  and  varied  in  character  than  was  possible  for  the 
Academy  orchestra  of  the  previous  year. 

Several  scholarships  were  granted  to  bring  in  some  good  and 
experienced  tenor  voices  for  the  chorus,  A few  were  also  awarded  to 
students  who  acted  as  librarians  for  the  chorus  and  the  second  orchestra 
and  for  accompanists. 

The  number,  type,  and  distribution  of  scholarships  among  th© 
various  departments  is  shown  in  Table  XII.  The  number  of  scholarships 
increased  from  85  in  1940  to  113  in  1941,  Th©  1940  enrollment  of  312 
included  85  scholarship,  2 special**  and  225  paying  students,  Xn  1941 
the  338  students  represented  113  scholarships,  3 special  students**  and 
222  with  paid  tuitions.  Th©  Curtis  Institute  paid  the  tuition  of  13 
students  who  ar©  considered  among  those  with  paid  tuitions  since  the 
Institute  requested  that  tuition  charges  b©  billed  to  them  for  each  student 
and  the  tuition  was  paid  to  th©  Berkshire  Music  Center  office. 

In  1940  the  85  scholarships  included  10  for  which  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  received  specific  payments  from  the  Hew  England  Conservatory, 

3 from  Juilllard,  2 from  the  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts.  These  scholarship 
payments  left  70  tuition  scholarships  absorbed  among  the  general  expenses 
of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Xn  other  words,  ©f  the  312  students  in 
1940  there  were  240  in  respect  of  whom  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  re- 
ceived tuition  payments,  either  from  tfce  students  or  specifically  allocated 
funds  and  70  scholarship  and  2 special  students  for  whom  no  tuition  pay- 
ments were  received. 

In  1941  the  113  scholarships  listed  in  Table  III  include  10 
against  which  tuition  payments  were  received  from  th©  New  England  Con- 
servatory, 3 from  Juilllard,  5 from  Eastman,  2 from  the  Academy  of  Vocal 
Art 8,  1 from  the  Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  leaving  92 
tuition  scholarship®  absorbed  among  the  general  expenses  of  the  Center. 

Thus,  of  the  338  students  in  1941,  there  were  243  In  respect  of  whom  The 
Berkshire  Music  Center  received  tuition  payments,  either  from  the  students 
or  specifically  allocated  funds  and  92  scholarships  and  3 special  students 
for  whom  no  tuition  payments  were  received. 


* For  special  Scholarship  Application  form,  see  Appendix  A. 

**  Students  whose  fathers  were  members  of  the  Faculty  or  Staff  and  who 
paid  no  tuition  were  classified  as  "special ,f  students. 
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The  financial  statement  appears  as  the  final  section  of  this 
report.  At  this  time  it  may  he  pointed  out,  however,  that  income  from 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  tuition  scholarships  not  financed 
by  specially  allocated  funds  from  70  to  92  does  not  in  itself,  of  course, 
represent  an  added  expense  in  the  budget  of  the  Center  since  they  involve 
no  payments  of  funds  and  the  expenses  of  the  Center  ware  not  increased 
above  the  figure  which  would  have  stood  had  these  students  not  been 
present.  In  connection  with  the  whole  scholarship  question,  however, 
the  Center  incurred  slightly  more  expense  in  1941  than  in  1940  by  virtue 
of  the  payments  made  to  cover  all  or  part  of  the  dormitory  expenses  of 
some  of  the  students  who  held  tuition  scholarships.  The  increase  in  the 
dormitory  costs  met  by  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  was  from  $2,208,90  in 
1940  to  $2,908.00  in  1941,  or  $699.10.  This  increase  was  due  partly  to 
the  increased  number  of  students  who  had  aid  in  meeting  dormitory  coots 
from  35  to  41,  and  partly  to  the  increase  in  rates  per  week  charged  at 
the  dormitories. 

The  Center  also  incurred  a small  additional  expense  in  respect 
of  the  22  scholarships  absorbed  in  the  general  costs  because  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Festival  tickets  for  these  students.  At  the  rate  of  $7,50  per 
student  subscription,  the  additional  tickets  for  scholarship  students 
involved  an  expense  of  $165,00. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1940  the  6 choral  conducting  and 
6 other  Academy  scholarships  were  all  included  in  the  12  Academy  scholar- 
x ships.,  This  year  there  were  only  2 choral  conducting  scholarships  and 

5 specially  qualified  singers  for  the  chorus,  3 scholarship  assistants, 

8 members  of  the  Department  V orchestra  and  1 pianist. 

The  scholarships  and  tuition  payments  provided  by  established 
music  schools  such  as  the  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  and  the  New  England  Conservatory,  can  be  considered  as 
the  best  evidence  that  the  Center  is  recognized  as  a complementary 
rather  than  a competing  institution, 

st‘Jbe:st  backgrounds 

Of  the  338  students  in  the  1941  season,  169  were  men  and  169 
were  women.  As  in  1940  more  than  half  were  under  25  years  of  age  and 
more  than  two-thirds  were  under  30,  The  20-24  .age  group  was  the  largest 
and  the  average  age  was  about  26,  The  distribution  of  students  was  as 
follows: 

No,  of  students 


Age  Grout) 

1940 

1941 

19  and  under 

39 

59 

20-24 

126 

128 

25  - 29 

66 

6? 

30-34 

32 

29 

35-39 

26 

26 

40  and  over 

23 

29 

312 

338 

The  shifts  in  age  grouping  were  slight  except  for  the  increase 
of  20  in  those  19  and  under.  The  Center  had  several  more  students  In 
the  early  college  years  than  in  1940  and  a few  more  high  school  senior s. 

A few  in  this  group  were  young  instrumental  players  especially  recommended 
as  serious  students.  Special  care  is  token  "by  the  office  to  obtain 
references  from  teachers  regarding  applicants  in  the  youngest  age  group 
and  it  is  recognized  that  this  group  can  not  be  permitted  to  become  dis- 
proportionate in  size.  The  catalog  and  other  publicity  must  be  planned 
in  general  to  emphasize  what  the  Center  has  to  offer  to  the  more  mature 
student . 


The  geographic  distribution  of  the  student©  was  wider  in  1941 
than  in  1940.  The  first  season  the  students  represented  29  states  and 
Canada.  In  the  second  year  they  represented  34  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Hawaii  and  sight  foreign  countries  - Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Scotland  and  Switzerland,  Thus  the  Center  is 
becoming  an  international  Institution. 

The  states  with  the  largest  representation  are  as  follows: 


Massachusetts 

83 

California  8 

New  York 

70 

Michigan  7 

Ohio 

29 

Illinois  6 

Pennsylvania 

21 

Virginia  6 

Connecticut 

14 

Rhode  Island  6 

New  Jersey 

13 

Iowa  5 

Missouri 

10 

Kentucky  5 

A group  of  special  interest  me  the  5 student s from  Latin- 
American  Republics.  These  students  were  present  by  virtue  of  tuition 
scholarships  offered  by  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  cooperation  with 
the  program  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  to  develop 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  with  our  neighboring  republics. 
These  students  were  the  following: 

ALTHEA  ALZMQNUM  Born  in  Sao  Paulo,  May  2S,  1919.  Studied 
at  ’’L’lnstitut  Instrumental”  in  Paris,  under  Georges  Enesco 
in  1939.  Also  studied  the  violin  under  Torquato  Amors . 

Miss  Alimonda  speaks  French,  Portugese,  English,  Spanish  and 
Italian  and  has  completed  advanced  studies  in  mathematics, 
geography  and  history.  She  won  first  prl ze  in  a competition 
organized  by  the  Sao  Paulo  Government  for  a 3-year  scholarship 
in  Paris.  This  young  Brasilian  was  soloist  at  the  Radio 
Banda irante,  in  Sao  Paulo  during  1938  and  1939.  She  is  a 
fin©  young  concert  violinist,  and  since  completing  her  studies 
at  tho  Center  has  been  awarded  a scholarship  at  Jullliard. 

BLAS  GALINDO:  Of  the  younger  generation  of  musicians  in 

Mexico,  was  born  in  San  Gabriel,  Jalisco,  on  February  3,  1911. 

He  already  has  more  than  five  important  wC3.'ks  to  his  credit 
and  in  1940  hi a HSones  Mariachis”  was  recorded  by  the  Columbia 
Recording  Corporation.  Mr.  Galindo  will  finish  his  studies 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  this  year,  where  h©  is  an  honorary 
professor  of  Musical  Analysis.  He  has  served  as  a professor  of 
music  in  th©  Department  of  Education  and  the  Music  Section  of 
the  Mexican  Government.  He  studied  composition  under  Aaron 
Copland  at  the  Center  and  composed  a Sextet  for  Wind  Instru- 
ments which  was  performed  at  a Chamber  Music  concert. 
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ALFREDO  lANSLIX;  This  22  year  old  Argentinian  is  a flutist  and 
piccolo  player.  He  has  finished  complete  studies  in  flute  and 
has  composed  some  chamber  music.  At  present  he  is  a member 
of  the  Buenos  Aires  Symphony  Orchestra. 


MARCELO  MQNTECINQ;  This  Chilean  violinist  was  recommended 
by  Dr,  Santa  Crus  and  a committee  he  formed  at  the  Faculty 
of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Chile,  to  select  the  boat  candi- 
date for  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Mr,  Montecino  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  University  Symphonic  Orchestra,  having  received 
the  highest  rating  of  any  candidate  when  admitted  last  year. 

He  has  completed  studies  in  medicine  and  know©  a few  languages. 


ALEJANDRO  ZAGARRA;  Born  Dec.  21,  1918.  Recommended  highly 
by  Lucia  Vasques,  the  Director  of  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Bogota,  as  a first-class  violinist.  Studied 
violin,  piano,  viola,  harmony,  counterpoint  and  history  at 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Music.  Also  took  a course  in 
humanities  at  the  Universidad  Javeriana.  Xnows  English, 

Latin  and  some  Greek  and  has  studied  French  and  Italian. 

Mr.  Sagarra  has  been  the  holder  of  several  scholarships  - 
won  a contest  for  a position  with  the  National  Symphonic 
Orchestra,  where  he  Is  still  playing.  He  also  plays  in  th© 
Chamber  Orchestra  of  the  National  Radio  In  Bogota.  From  1937 
to  1938  he  taught  at  the  Conservatory. 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUNDS 

102  of  the  students  were  collage  graduates;  8 ware  graduate 
students  in  colleges  and  universities  and  36  had  graduate  degrees;  40 
were  college  students,  expecting  to  finish  their  bachelor  degree.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  remaining  students  had  at  some  time  attended 
college  one  or  more  years. 

The  list  of  over  100  colleges  that  had  been  attended  by  the 
students  is  evidence  of  the  widening  interest  In  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Radcliffe  was  represented  by  17  students  and  graduates,  Yal©  13, 
Harvard  14,  Wellesley  9,  Columbia  University  7,  New  York  University  7, 
Western  Reserve  University  5,  University  of  Michigan  5,  Bryn  Mawr  5, 
and  the  other  colleges  1 to  4 students. 


MUSICAL  EDUCATION 

About  two-thirds  of  the  students  had  attended  or  graduated 
from  special  music  schools  and  most  of  th®  others  had  taken  music  courses 
in  connection  with  their  college  or  other  school  work.  Forty  were  either 
students  or  former  students  of  the  Jullliard  School  of  Music,  31  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  28  of  Eastman  School  of  Music,  34  of  the  Curtis 
„ Institute  of  Music,  13  of  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  9 of  the  Longy 
School,  7 of  the  Manhattan  Music  School.  Other  music  schools  represented 
wore  Chicago  Musical  College,  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Chicago,  Fontainebleau,  Salzburg  Mozarteura  Academy,  the  Ecole  Normals  of 
W Faria,  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  three  score 
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OCCUPATIONS  Off  STUDENTS 

The  serious  purposes  and  high  quality  of  the  students  are  indi- 
cated by  their  regular  occupations.  Eor  this  summary  the  students  are 
classified  according  to  their  full-time  or  most  important  occupations, 

56  were  music  teachers,  13  heads  of  music  departments  in  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools,  9 music  supervisors  and  directors  in  public  and 
high  schools.  One  student  was  a lecturer  on  music,  and  another  a music 
critic,  13  students  were  orchestra  conductors,  10  choir  directors,  on© 
an  opera  director  and  one  a radio  director.  30  students  had  teen  mem- 
bers of  secondary  symphony  orchestras.  18  had  been  members  of  either 
the  National  Youth  Administration  or  WPA  orchestras,  and  3 had  been  mem- 
bers of  th©  All  American  Youth  Orchestra  directed  by  Leopold  Stokowski, 
Among  th©  students  were  5 organists,  10  professional  singers  and  5 other 
professional  musicians,  accompanists,  etc.  4 classified  themselves  as 
composers.  79  were  occupied  primarily  as  music  students,  most  of  them 
in  various  music  schools  throughout  th©  country.  16  of  the  students 
were  teachers  of  subjects  other  than  music  in  colleges,  preparatory  and 
public  shhooXs.  4 were  secretaries,  9 were  housewives,  and  a number  were 
from  other  professional  and  business  occupations. 


WORK  of  the  DEPARTMENTS 
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CONDUCTING 

a,  OrcheBtrsl  Conducting 

The  six  students  in  Dr,  Koussevitzky’ s cl^ss  of  active  con- 
ductors were  selected  from  83  applicants  on  the  "basis  of  special 
application  blanks*,  setting  forth  in  detail  their  training  and 
experience,  letters  of  recommendation,  and  personal  interviews 
with  Dr,  Koussevitzky,  The  qualifications  of  these  students  are 
indicated  in  the  following  summary  paragraphs; 

Leonard  Bernstein,  age  23,  horn  in  Lawrence,  Mass,,  graduate 
of  Boston  Latin  School,  Harvard  University  (1939)  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  student  at  Curtis  Institute  of  Jfusic; 
studied  conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music;  has  conducted,  as  a student,  the  Curtis  student 
orchestra;  was  an  active  member  of  Dr,  Koussevitzky5s  class 
in  1940, 

Richard  Duncan,  age  28,  born  in  Rochester,  K,  Y, , graduate  of 
Eastman  School  of  Music  (1935)  with  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree; 
graduate  of  Ohio  State  University  (1937)  with  a Master  of  Arts 
degree;  Conductor  of  Omaha  Little  Symphony;  was  an  auditor  of 
the  conducting  class  in  1940, 

Walter  Hendl.  age  24,  born  in  West  New  York,  IT,  J, , graduate 
of  Curtis  Institute  of  Music;  conductor  and  teacher  in  Sarah 
Lawrence  College,  Bronxville,  N,  Y, 

Thor  Johnson,  age  28,  born  in  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin; 
graduated  (1334)  University  of  North  Carolina  with  degree  of 
.bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music;  received  Master’s  degree  in  Music 
at  University  of  Michigan;  attended  (1936)  Mozarteum,  S-ilzburg, 
Austria,  and  (1936-37)  the  Lande skonservat orium , Leipsig,  Ger- 
many; studied  conducting  with  Lamar  Stringfield,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  with  Bruno  Walter  and  Felix  Welngartner  at 
Salzburg,  and  Earl  V,  Moore  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  has  con- 
ducted the  North  Carolina  Symphony,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 
(1935-36),  the  University  of  Michigan  Little  Symphony  Orchestra 
(1937-41)  and  the  Mozart  Festival  Orchestra,  Asheville,  North 
Carolina;  is  instructor  of  music  literature  University  of  Mich- 
igan; was  an  active  member  of  Dr,  Koussevltzky ’s  class  in  1940, 

Richard  Korn,  age  33,  born  in  New  York  City,  graduated  (1928) 
from  Princeton  University,  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  graduated 
(1931)  Yale  University  Law  School,  L1,B;  studied  at  Juilliard 
Graduate  School  (1937-40);  assistant  conductor  National  Orches- 
tra Assn.,  ; wa3  an  auditor  in  conducting  class  in  1940, 

Robert  Whitney,  age  37,  born  in  Newcastle-on- Tyne,  England, 
studied  at  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago;  Conductor 
Louisville  Civic  Orchestra,  Instructor  Composition  and  Musical 
Form,  University  of  Louisville;  was  an  auditor  of  conducting 
class  in  1940, 


*S©8  Appendix  A 
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These  students  studied  privately  with  Dr.  Kousaevitzky,  conducted  the 
Advanced  student  Orchestra  in  rehearsals  and  concerts,  attended  Mr.  Chapole's 
classes  in  score  analysis  and  worked  with  chamber  orchestra  groups. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  attended  the  orchestra  rehearsals  and  constantly  gave 
the  students  the  benefit  of  his  instruction.  The  compositions  conducted 
by  these  students  at  the  school  concerts  are  shorn  in  the  programs  in 
Appendix  C, 

The  48  auditor  members  of  the  conducting  class  were  also  an  interesting 
group  and  included  10  young  conductors  who  had  had  experience  with 
orchestras  in  cities  such  as  Greenfield,  Mass. ; Youngstown,  Ohio;  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va. , Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. , and  New  York  City. 

The  auditors  were  also  members  of  Mr.  Chawple's  class  in  analysis,  and  at- 
tended the  orchestra  rehearsals  conducted  by  the  active  conductors,  A 
number  of  the  auditors  also  had  opportunities  to  conduct  the  orchestra 
of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  Six  auditors  conducted  composi- 
tions at  the  concert  given  by  this  orchestra.® 


b.  Choral  Conducting 

The  27  members  of  the  Choral  Conducting  classes  were  selected  from  62 
applicants  on  the  basis  of  information  supolied  in  general  and  special 
blanks, **  Mr,  Woodworth’s  class  had  15  members  and  Mr.  Ross'  12,  The 
members  of  these  classes  participated  in  the  Chorus  rehearsal  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings,  9:30  to  11:20  and  met  for  Choral 
Conducting  on  these  days  at  11:30  to  12:45,  Thursday  mornings  were  left 
free  for  attendance  at  rehearsals  of  the  Advanced  student  Orchestra  or 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr,  Ross’  class  was,  on  the  whole,  of  rather  advanced  ability  and 
Mr,  Woodworth's  class  was  a mixed  group  with  varied  qualifications, 
some  with  practive  in  choral  conducting,  others  with  training  and 
study  but  less  actual  experience,  as  follows: 


Class  of  Class  of 
Mr,  Woodworth  Mr,  Ross 


Choral  Conductors 

In  preparator3'  schools 
In  colleges 
In  churches 
In  radio 
Teacher 
Student  s 
College 
Graduate 
Choir  members 


♦See  Appendix  D 
♦’See  Appendix  A 
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II.  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  and -CHAMBER  LIUS  I C 
A,  Advanced  Orchestra 

The  89  members  of  the  Advanced  Orchestra*  Tver©  selected  from 
355  applicants  on  the  basis  of  special  application  blanks** ***  and  of 
auditions  held  by  Mr,  Burgin  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  Cleveland,  Ann  Arbor, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Toledo,  The  orchestra  had  4 flutes,  4 oboes, 

1 English  horn,  4 clarinets,  4 bassoon^  4 French  horns,  4 trumpets, 

3 trombones,  1 tuba,  1 harps  1 piano,  4 tympanl  and  percussion,  14 
first  and  lj  second  violins,  10  violas,  10  ’cellos,  6 double  basses. 

During  the  six  weeks  the  orchestra  had  full  rehearsals  of  three 
hours  each,  four  days  a week  (24  rehearsals)  and  sectional  and 
individual  coaching  by  faculty  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra one  day  a week.  The  sectional  and  individual  coaching  took  place 
on  Mondays,  giving  the  students  special  preparation  in  the  parts 
of  the  compositions  to  be  rehearsed  throughout  the  week  and  performed 
at  the  Friday  evening  concerts.  The  patient  and  careful  preparatory 
work  done  by  the  faculty  was  recognized  as  a very  important  factor 
in  the  high  quality  of  the  performances  of  the  difficult  and  ambi- 
tious programs  presented. 

The  orchestra  gave  five  regular  weekly  concerts**3*,  gave  part 
of  the  program  at  the  concert  dedicating  the  new  Theatre-Concert 
Hall  and  took  part  in  the  Gala  Benefit  for  the  United  Service  Organi- 
zations and  British  War  Relief,  Its  concerts  presented  ambitious 
programs  as  indicated  by  some  of  the  representative  compositions 
played;  Mozart's  BINE  KIJ5INE  NACHTMUSIK  and  SYMPHONY  in  G MINOR 
and  two  movements  of  Liszt's  FAUST  symphony,  conducted  by  Dr,  Kousse- 
vltzky;  AN  AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE  by  William  Schuman,  conducted 
by  Leonard  Bernstein;  two  movements  of  SYMPHONY  N0C  2 in  B MINOR 
by  Borodin,  conducted  by  Walter  Hendl;  PETROUCHKA  by  Stravinsky, 
conducted  by  Thor  Johnson;  CAPR1CCX0  ESPAGNQL  by  Rimsky-Korsakov , 
conducted  by  Richard  Duncan;  DON  JUAN  by  Strauss,  conducted  by 
Richard  Korn;  the  BRANDENBURG  CONCERTO  NQ,  5 by  Bach,  conducted  by 
Robert  Whitney. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  the  first  season  it  was  planned  that 
the  orchestra  would  have  a half,  or  at  least  a third,  of  its  rehearsal 
time  under  the  direction  of  experienced  faculty  conductors  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  under  student  conductors.  This  arrangement  was 
considered  advisable  in  order  to  give  the  members  an  adequate  amount 
of  expert  training.  The  new  plan  was  not  carried  out  entirely  as 
expected,  however,  because  it  was  found  that  the  student  conductors 
required  a larger  proportion  of  the  rehearsal  time  to  prepare  the 
concert  programs.  Plans  for  another  year  may,  therefore,  involve 
a reduction  in  the  number  of  active  conductors  accepted  for  Dr, 
Koussevitzky3 s class  and  the  preparation  by  them  of  fewer  composi- 
tions for  concert  performance.  This  would  leave  more  time  for  re- 
hearsing under  Dr,  Koussavitzky,  Mr,  3urgln  and  Mr,  Chappie,  giving 
the  sttidents  the  experience  which  they  appreciate  and  prize  so  highly. 

On  the  whole  it  can  be  confidently  stated  that  the  quality 
of  this  orchestra  was  appreciably  higher  in  1941  than  in  1940  and 
the  level  of  performance  made  a great  impression  on  the  audiences 

*See  Apoendix  B for  a list  of  the  personnel  of  the  Advanced  Orchestra 

**See  Appendix  A 

***506  Apoendix  C for  complete  programs  of  these  five  concerts 
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and  the  music  critics  who  heard  the  • concerts; ' The  three  concerts 
given  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  had  capacity  audiences  (1200)  and 
those  in  the  Shad  were  attended  hy  about  £ , 0C0 „ 

32  Members  of  the  Advanced  Orchestra  had  additional  experience 
v/ith  the  Opera  Department,  playing  under  Boris  Goldovsky  for  rehearsals 
and  two  performances  of  Mozart’s  COSX  FAN  TUTTE „ 


% 


B,  Chamber  Musi c 

116  students  participated  in  various  chamber  music  groups  under 
the  direction  of  Mr;  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  faculty  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  These  116  included  S7  members  of  the 
Advanced  Orchestra,  6 auditing  orchestral  conductors,  4 from  the 
choral  conducting  classes,  1 opera  auditor,  35  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music  and  Culture  and  3 students  enrolled  for  Chamber 
Music  only. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  members  who  worked  with  ensembles 
were  as  follows s 


Violin 

Bi chard  Burgin 
Julius  Theodorowicz 
Einar  Hansen 
Alfred  Klips 
Clarence  Knudsor. 
Vla&iroir  Resnikcff 
Viola 

Jean  LeFranc 
Georges  Pourel 
Eugene  Lehner 

Jean  Bedctti 
Alfred  Zighora 


Clarinet 

Victor  Polatschek 
Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 
Oboe 

Fernand  C-illet 
Harp 

Bernard  Zlghera 
Piano 

Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 


(A  list  of  the  Chamber  Music  Works  studied  - Appendix  F. ) 


Mr,  Piaftigorsky  worked  with  two  groups  each  week  and  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  compositions  being  prepared  for  the  concerts 
The  five  chamber  music  concerts  created  a great  deal  of  interest. 

The  varied  and  interesting  programs*  included  such  masterworks  as 
the  followings  Schubert 8 e STRING  QUARTET  in  C MAJOR,  OP,  163 j 
Hindemith’s  QUINTET  for  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  French  Horn  and  Bassoon; 
the  Debussy  STRING  QUARTET,  the  Faure  PIANO  QUINTET  in  C MINOR;  the 
Mozart  QUINTET  for  Clarinet  and  Strings;  the  Piera©  VARIATIONS  and 
FINALE  for  Flute,  Violin.  Violoncello  and  harp;  and  a SEXTET  for  *7ind 
Instruments  by  Bias  Galindo,  a young  Mexican  composer,  member  of 
Mr„  Aaron  Copland's  composition  class. 


During  the  last  three  weeks  the  chamber  music  activity  was  some- 
what curtailed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  faculty  members  were  busy 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  rehearsals  in  the  mornings  and  the 
students  were  busy  with  the  student  orchestras  port  of  the  afternoons- 
The  students  were  so  interested  in  this  work,  however,  that  they  wore 
eager  to  fit  as  much  ensemble  playing  as  possible  into  the  late  after- 
noon or  any  other  possible  hours , 

*For  complete  programs  of  Chamber  Music  concerts,  see  Appendix  F. 
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Many  of  the  students  considered  the  opportunity  to  study  chamber 
music  under  Mr.  Piatigorsky  and  the  other  faculty  members  among  the 
rarest  and  most  important  advantages  offered  by  the  Center.  This 
activity  is  thus  recognised  as  a real  attraction  of  the  school  and 
its  development  will  probably  be  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  space 
available  for  rehearsals  and  the  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  this 
field  by  the  faculty. 


Ill  COMPOSITION 

The  work  in  advanced  composition  was  carried  on  In  classes  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Aaron  Copland  and  Mr.  Paul  Hindemith,  each  having  8 
members  in  his  class.  The  16  students  were  selected  from  46  appli- 
cants on  the  basis  of  special  application  blanks*  and  manuscripts 
submitted.  Students  worked  exclusively  either  with  Mr.  Copland  or 
Mr,  Hindemith. 

Mr.  Copland,  for  the  most  part,  worked  individually  with  his 
students.  Mr.  Hindemith's  instruction  was  in  organized  classes. 

Mr.  Copland's  Claes 

Mr.  Copland  reported  that  the  following  works  were  composed 
during  the  school  period. 

Bias  Galindo  .^Mexican  Piece  for  Orchestra 

Ben  Gossiek  Two  Pieces  for  Trumpet  and  Piano 

Violin  Sonata  (First  Movement) 
^'Orchestration  for  small  combination 


Barbara  Fentland 


Sam  Morgenetern 


Gardner  Head 


Suite  for  Orchestra  (Third  movement) 
•/’Two  pieces  for  chamber  Orchestra 

Sonata  for  Bassoon  and  Piano  (first 

movement) 

Chorus  for  Men's  Voices 

forked  at  'Cello  Concerto 
Second  Symphony  (Third  movement) 


Hobart  Ward  Symphony  (First  movement) 

Arnold  Ohaitman  String  Quartet  (Third  movement) 

Ballet  Music  (begun) 


Dai-Seong  Lee 


Symphony  in  one  movement  (half  finished) 
Piece  for  'Cello  and  Piano 


The  pieces  in  the  above  list  marked  if)  were  played  by  the 
student  orchestra  in  the  final  week  and  Mr.  Copland's  opinion  was 
that  the  results  of  these  sessions  justified  the  effort. 


♦See  Appendix  A 
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Mr.  Hindemith8 8 Class 

The  class  consisted  of  the  students:  Cantor,  Dello  Joio,  Fromm, 
Gelrud,  Grundman,  Kay,  Klein,  and  Shapero.  (Mr.  Shapero  attended 
the  class  only  the  first  three  weeks. ) Their  work  was  based  on 
tasks,  stipulated  in  discussions  and  resolved  in  community  by  the 
entire  class  on  the  blackboard.  Besides  a few  insignificant  technical 
exercises  the  class  composed  during  the  six  weeks:  A paseacaglla 

for  three  instruments,  several  songs,  anAgnus  Bel  and  Bona  for  men's 
voices,  a cappella.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  students  wrote  some 
short  pieces  for  their  own  activities  as  singers  or  players.  The 
lessons  took  place  every  morning  except  Saturday, 

The  members  of  the  class  had,  moreover,  to  participate  in  the 
following  courses,  arranged  especially  for  them: 

1.  C OUNTERPQXNT . Three  times  a week.  The  subject  of  this  course 
was  the  classic  school-counterpoint,  Intensified  by  all  kinds 
of  obstacles  (clefs,  transpositions,  special  instrumental  and 
vocal  conditions), 

2c  CHORAL  SINGING-  AMD  VOICE  TRAINING.  (Mr,  Hugh  Ross)  In  a class 
restricted  to  the  composers  exclusively,  In  which  some  members 
of  Mr.  Copland's  class  participated,  four  times  a week.  The 
group  sang  old  and  modern  music,  among  others,  pieces  by  Perotin, 
Palestrina,  Milhaud,  and  compositions  by  the  members  of  the 
class, 

3.  INSTRUMENTAL  LESSONS.  For  each  member  of  the  class  - Violin, 
Viola,  'Cello,  Doublebass  and  Clarinet  respectively,  TVice  a 
week.  The  lessons  were  given  by  Messrs,  Lehner,  Bedetti,  Moleux, 
and  Mazzeo, 

4.  CHAMBER  MUSIC.  (Mr.  Lehner)  Twice  a week.  The  class  played 
pieces  by  Flnck,  Stoltzer,  Senfl  and  by  members  of  the  class. 

5.  DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  INSTRUMENTS.,  Some  of  Mr,  Copland's  students 

participated  - twice  a week  - the  following  instruments  had  been 
explained  and  discussed:  Flutes,  Oboes,  Clarinets,  Bassoons, 

Horn,  Trumpet,  Trombones,  Tympani  and  Percussion,  ’Cello,  Organ, 
Harpsichord. 

6.  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  MUSIC  (Mr.  Schrade).  Once  a week. 
Lessons  and  discussions  on  the  early  theory,  beginning  with 
the  Greek  period  and  ending  (due  to  the  short  duration  of  the 
course)  with  the  theorists  of  the  15th  century. 

The  conditions  for  this  kind  of  all-round  class  wore  excellent. 
The  students  had  the  advantage  of  splendid  instrumental  and  other 
teachers  and  gave  concentrated  full  tins  attention  to  their  program 
as  outlined  above.  The  class  was  therefore  highly  efficient  and 
Mr,  Hindemith  reports  that  they  produced  considerable  results. 
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IV  OPERA 


The  activity  of  the  Opera  Department  during  the  summer  session 
of  1941  has  teen,  in  comparison  with  the  1940  session,  decidedly 
expanded,  partly  due  to  the  excellent  facilities  offered  ty  the 
new  theatre  t. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1941  session  no  scenery  or  costumes 
were  on  hand;  such  material  was  made  by  the  students  and  part  of 
of  the  expense  involved  might  well  be  charged  to  subsequent  sea- 
sons, as  some  of  the  material  can  be  used  later . 

The  teaching  staff  was  the  same  as  in  1940,  excepting  that 
Hr.  Felix  Wolfes,  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
joined  the  Department  as  Musical  Assistant,  and  Mr.  Richard  Ryehtarik , 
formerly  of  Cleveland  and  now  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  joined  the 
department  in  charge  of  stage  technique  and  costumes. 

. The  student  body  consisted  of  nineteen  active  participants  * 
twelve  of  whom  were  there  for  the  first  time;  seven  having  attended 
the  1940  session.  The  nineteen  students  consisted  of  eight  sopranos, 
(two  dramatic,  three  lyric,  three  coloratura),  three  messo-sopranos 
and  altos,  three  tenors,  three  baritones,  and  two  basses.  These 
students  were  selected  .from  about  172  applicants***  heard  in  audi- 
tions in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Cleveland. 

The  voice  material  showed  decidedly  higher  quality  than  in  the  1940 
session.  The  equal  distribution  of  voices,  which  was  taken  into 
consideration  at  the  time  of  final  acceptance  of  the  students,  per- 
mitted the  performance  of  a complete  opera,  as  well  as  single  acts 
and  scenes  from  various  operas. 

The  Onera  Department  gave  performances**  of  scenes  from  TEE 
MAGIC  FLUTE,  DOM  GIOVANNI,  and  THE  ABDUCT  I Oil  FROM  THE  SERAGLIO  as 
part  of  the  Mozart  program  dedicating  the  new  Theatre-Concert  Hall. 
Another  full  evening's  performance  included  scenes  from  various 
operas,  such  as  Verdi's  BAIXO  IN  MASCHERA,  Lort sing’s  CZAR  A1TD  CAR- 
PENTER, and  Wagner’s  PANNKAEUSER.  The  principal  accomplishment  of 
this  department,  however,  consisted  of  two  performances  with  dif- 
ferent casts  of  Mozart’s  COSI  FAN  TUTTE  in  English.  The  stage  set- 
tings were  made  by  Mr,  Rychtarik  and  his  class  in  Stagecraft.  The 
orchestra  consisted  of  32  members  of  the  Advanced  Orchestra  end  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Boris  Goldovsky.  One  performance  of  the  Overture 
and  Act  II  of  the  same  opera  was  given  for  the  Gala  Benefit  on 
August  15. 


*For  list  of  members  of  Opera  Department,  see  Appendix  B. 

**For  program  of  dedicatory  concert,  see  Appendix  J and  for 
program  of  the  evening  of  Opera  Scenes  and  "Cosi  fan  fcutte", 
see  Appendix  G. 

***Por  Special  Application,  see  Appendix  A, 
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In  addition  to  the  opera  MCOSI  FAN  TUT'JE"  and  the  acts  and 
scenes  from  the  various  operas,  which  ™ere  given  in  performances, 
seventeen  other  scenes  from  operas  mere  studied,  as  follows: 

Mozart  (tro  scenes  each  from  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO  and 
DON  GIOVANNI  and  one  scene  from  ABDUCTION  FROM 
THE  SERAGLIO) 

Biset  (two  scenes  from  CARMEN) 

Rossini  (two  scenes  from  THE  BARBER  OF  SEVIILE) 

Leoncavallo  (one  scene  from  Pagliacci ) 

Verdi  (three  scenes  from  AIDA,  two  scenes  from  LA  TRAVIATA 
and  one  scene  from  IL  TRQVATORE) 

RICHARD  STRAUSS  (one  scene  from  DER  ROSKNKAV ALTER ) 


The  opinion  of  the  opera  faculty  regarding  the  members  of  the 
class  can  be  summarised  as  follows:  of  the  19  active  members  9, 

possibly  10,  mere  definitely  of  professional  calibre  and  most  of 
these  mill,  undoubtedly,  make  names  for  themselves  in  the  opera 
morld  and  reflect  credit  upon  Tangle wood.  The  orchestra  for  COST 
FAN  TUTTE  fully  reflected  the  unusually  high  standards  set  for 
orchestral  work  in  Tanglewood  and  mould  have  done  credit  to  any 
professional  organization. 

The  activity  of  the  Opera  Department  during  the  summer  of 
1941  well  served  its  original  aim,  to  provide  young  American  singers 
one  of  the  few  opportunities  available  for  studying  and  performing 
operatic  parts.  That  the  results  obtained  are  most  encouraging  is 
shown  by  the  great  interest  evidenced  in  the  correspondence  and 
favorable  comments  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


V DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  AND  CULTURE 


The  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  the  largest  division  of 
the  school  had  169  regular  members  and  a dozen  members  of  other  de 
partments  who  participated  extensively  in  the  work.  The  members 
of  this  department  took  part  in  the  following  activities: 

(a)  Chorus 

(b)  Choral  and  Instrumental  Groups 

(c)  Lecture-Performance 

(d)  Orchestra 

(e)  Chamber  Music 
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(a)  THE  CHORUS 


% 


% 


The  chorus  of  this  department  had  109  regular  members  and  75 
members  of  other  departments  who  attended  special  choral  rehearsals. 

For  the  last  few  rehearsals  and  the  performance  of  the  "Hissa  Solemn! s" 
the  chorus  was  augmented  by  13  experienced  choral  singers  from 
harvard,  Radcliffe  and  the  Schola  Cpntorura.  The  chorus  for  the 
concert,  therefore,  numbered  197 » 

The  regular  chorus  rehearsed  from  9; 30  to  11:20  A.M.  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  leaving  Thursday  morning,  at  least 
during  the  first  three  weeks,  for  the  students  to  attend  rehearsals 
of  the  advanced  orchestra.  Special  choral  rehearsals  for  members 
of  other  departments  were  held  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  the 
first  three  weeks,  During  the  last  three  weeks  the  Monday  evening 
rehearsals  were  continued,  but  owing  to  the  Thursday  evening  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts,  the  other  special  rehearsals  were  held 
during  the  first  part  of  Thursday  mornings  (with  the  latter  part 
free  for  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  rehearsals)  and  in  the  late  after- 
noon on  one  or  two  other  days. 

The  regular  morning  rehearsal  periods,  two  days  each  week  during 
the  first  three  weeks,  included  separate  training  of  men  and  women 
under  Mr.  Woodworth  and  Mr,  Boss.  It  is  Dr,  Kcussevitsky'  s ooinion 
that  the  choral  work  under  Mr.  Woodworth  and  Mr.  Boss  was  especially 
fine  this  season  and  the  performance  of  the  "Missa  Solemnis"  was 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  he  has  had. 

In  addition  to  the  "llissa  Solemnis"  the  chorus  studied  other 
choral  works  and  performed  Lambert's  "Rio  Grande"  in  one  of  the 
concerts  of  the  Advanced  Orchestra  and  a part  of  the  program  for 
the  Gala  Benefit. 

(b)  C FI  ORAL  AIID  INSTRUMENTAL  GROUPS 

Groups  were  formed  by  members  of  this  department  to  study  under 
Mr,  Hindemith  the  development  of  choral  and  instrumental  music  from 
the  12th  to  the  17th  century. 

A collection  of  190  pieces  was  prepared  for  the  six  weeks'  work. 
Since  most  of  these  wsre  unpublished,  the  copies  (about  9,000  in  all) 
ware  printed  in  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  office.  Each  student  was 
provided  with  a folder  ($8.00  each)  containing  those  pieces  assigned 
to  him  to  s tudy,,  Singers  received  scores  of  the  compositions  they 
were  to  sing  and  the  players  received  either  scores  or  parts.  Com- 
plete sets  of  all  the  music  used  in  this  branch  were  sold  at  $30,00 
each. 


The  teachers  of  the  various  groups  during  the  six  weeks  were 
Mr,  Paul  Hindemith,  Mr.  Putnam  Aldrich,  Mr,  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dr,  Leo 
Schrade,  Mr.  Harold  Schmidt,  and  Mr.  G,  Wallace  Woodworth,  From 
the  second  woek  on,  Mr.  Jfjnss  Aliferis  also  was  one  of  the  instructors. 
During  the  first  two  weeks  Dr.  Reginald  Mills  Silby  conducted  a class 
in  Gregorian  Chant. 


* 


The  program  of  the  survey  led  the  students  through  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  composition  during  the  medieval.  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  epochs.  The  first  week  contained  compositions  of  Leonin, 

Perot in,  Adam  d©  la  Hale,  Petrus  de  Cruce,  and  anonymous  composers 
of  the  Notre  Dame  school,  Troubadour  songs  and  selected  pieces  of 
Gregorian  chant.  Second  week  - pieces  by  Landinl,  Dufay,  Dunstable, 
Machaut,  Binchois,  de  Vitry.  Third  week  - Marenzio,  de  Rore,  Joaquin, 
Adam  von  Fulda,  Senfl,  Palestrina,  Lasso,  Finck,  Stoltzer,  Gibbons. 
Fourth,  week  - Monteverdi,  Gagliano,  Gabriel 5. , Landi,  Carissimi, 

Cestl.  Fifth  week  - Blow,  Scheldt,  Pezel,  Schutz,  Schein,  Lully 
Purcell.  In  the  sixth  week  a regular  preparation  of  new  pieces 
was  not  possible,  the  work  was  concentrated  on  a repetition  of 
compositions  already  studied  in  the  preceding  weeks. 

The  number  of  participants  in  the  survey  of  early  choral  and 
instrumental  music  varied  from  80  to  140  e Some  of  the  members  of 
this  department  had  come  to  the  Center  because  they  were  interested 
primarily  in  the  work  of  the  large  chorus,  others  because  they  were 
interested  primarily  in  the  opportunity  for  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  playing  under  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

There  were,  however,  approximately  SO  singers  who  were  highly  devoted 
to  the  work  and  attended  all  rehearsals,  and  an  additional  number 
of  singers  who  participated  in  part  of  the  work.  The  instrumentalists 
who  took  part  were  mainly  those  who  were  not  too  fully  occupied  with 
the  more  modern  instrumental  music  studied  by  the  orchestra  and 
chamber  music  groups.  The  original  plan  was  to  work  with  each  of 
these  groups  two  hours  every  afternoon,  the  first  four  days  of  each 
week,  one  hour  of  the  total  number  of  eight  houire  was  to  be  devoted 
to  an  historic®;]  introduction  to  the  music  of  the  respective  groups. 
After  the  first  week  the  time  for  these  groups  was  reduced  to  on® 
hour  since  it  was  found  that  after  the  long  choral  rehearsals  in 
the  morning,  it  was  not  advisable  to  require  the  students  to  work 
in  this  way  more  than  one  hour  again  in  the  afternoon. 

The  session  on  Friday  afternoon  was  reserved  as  a meeting  of 
all  the  groups  and  a rehearsal  for  the  performances  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. 


A per forraance*'  took  place  every  Saturday.  The  program  consisted 
of  compositions  studied  during  the  week,  and  a lecture  by  Mr.  Olin 
Downes  on  the  coherence  of  the  music  to  be  performed  with  the  histori- 
cal and  cultural  background  of  the  respective  epochs.  In  the  per- 
formances of  the  last  four  weeks  the  audience  participated  in  singing 
Canons.  Each  listener  got  the  music  to  be  sung  with  the  program. 

The  sixth  performance  was  held  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  as  a 
survey  on  the  work  done  during  the  six  week3„ 

Mr,  Downes’  lectures  and  the  accompanying  performances  were 
popular  and  ware  well  attended,  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  de- 
partment but  also  by  other  members  of  the  school. 


*For  program  of  these  Saturday  performances  see  Appendix  E 
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The  Department  V Orchestra 

This  department  also  had  an  orchestra  of  42  members*,  selected 
from  about  60  who  tried  out  on  the  opening  day  of  school . Since  a 
few  scholarships  had  been  awarded  to  players  of  certain  needed  • 
instruments  for  the  express  puroose  of  obtaining  a balanced  grouo, 
this  orchestra  was  more  comolete  than  the  Academy  orchestra  of  the 
previous  season.  The  material  was  also  appreciabl?/-  better,  particu- 
larly in  the  wind  section. 

This  orchestra  had  daily  rehearsals  of  one  and  one-half  hours, 
Faculty  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  were  present  at 
these  rehearsals  to  see  where  special  help  and  coaching  were  needed. 

The  orchestra  students  then  had  individual  and  sectional  coaching, 
similar  to  that  provided  for  the  Advanced  Orchestra,  The  Department 
V Orchestra,  therefore,  accomplished  a great  deal  and  gave  a creditable 
concert  performance.  The  range  of  its  repertoire  is  indicated  by 
the  program  of  its  concert**.  The  rehearsals  during  the  first  three 
weeks  were  largely  under  Faculty  conductors.  During  the  last  three 
weeks  a few  of  the  orchestral  conducting  auditors  rehearsed  the 
orchestra.  In  the  concert  the  orchestra  was  conducted  by  3ix  of 
the  auditors. 


Chamber  Music 


The  members  of  this  department  also  formed  chamber  music  groups. 
These  were  organised  according  to  the  ability  of  the  students  and 
were  instructed  by  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  This 
work  is  included  in  the  section  on  Chamber  Music  under  Department  II, 
The  students  showed  great  eagerness  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, which  many  felt  they  might  have  only  once  in  a lifetime,  to 
study  chamber  music  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  members. 


The  impression  made  by  the  work  at  Tanglewood  on  those  who  came 
to  observe  the  school  in  operation  is  suggested  by  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  The  Boston  Globe,  July  2?s  1941.*** 

f 

As  indicated  in  the  preceding  summary,  each  division  of  the 
school  had  an  interesting  and  full  program  of  work.  An  idea  of  the  in- 
tensity and  variety  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Center  as  a whole  can 
best  be  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the  weekly  schedules  of  events  and 
the  daily  schedulesof  classes,  lectures,  rehearsals,  etc.,  to  be  found  in 
Appendix  £. 


*For  personnel  of  this  orchestra,  see  Appendix  B (sec.  6) 

^For  program  of  concert,  see  Appendix  D 

***See'  Appendix  I 
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SPECIAL  CLASSES 


Solfege 


Classes  in  solfege  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Gaston  Duf resne  and 
Miss  Katharine  Wolff. 

During  the  six  weeks,  Mr.  Dufresne’s  class  had  22  sessions, 
half  at  4:30  in  the  afternoon,  half  at  8:30  in  the  morning,  in  order  to 
conflict  as  little  as  possible  with  other  activities  of  the  Center.  On 
the  whole,  attendance  varied  from  20  to  25  students.  The  beginners  and 
advanced  students  met  together,  but  they  were  given  lessens  to  prepare 
between  classes  and  were  given  much  individual  attention.  They  also  had 
collective  work  and  the  class  always  included  ensemble  singing  of  solfege 
exercises. 


Miss  Wolff’s  class  had  an  enrollment  of  30  pupils.  After  a 
preliminary  test  based  on  rhythm,  ear  and  hearing  in  general,  the  class 
wa3  divided  into  two  sections,  one  elementary  and  one  more  advanced. 
Attendance  was  good  during  the  first  three  weeks,  but  it  fell  off  during 
the  last  three  as  the  schedule  became  more  crowded  with  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  rehearsals  and  concerts. 


Both  Mr.  Dufresne  and  Miss  Wolff  found  that  the  most  important 
result  of  the  solfege  work  was  awakening  the  students  to  their  indivi- 
dual need  for  this  kind  of  fundamental  training.  Many  of  the  students 
asked  for  advice  as  to  how  they  could  continue  the  study  of  solfege  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter. 


Country  Dancing 

The  class  in  Country  Dancing  organized  by  Miss  May  Gadd,  of 
the  Country  Dance  Society  had  an  enrollment  of  46.  The  classes  met 
Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons  at  4:30  and  three  Sunday  evenings.  Some 
of  the  classes  were  held  on  the  stage  of  the  new  Theater-Concert  Hall 
There  a piano  was  available  for  accompaniment.  Other  classes  were  held 
on  the  lawn  back  of  the  main  house  and  accompaniments  were  played  on 
the  piano  in  the  bay  window  of  the  Library. 

The  students  who  took  part  in  the  country  dancing  were  en- 
thusiastic about  it  and  found  that  it  added  a great  deal  to  their  en- 
joyment of  the  Center. 


1 . 

■ 

' 

. 
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SPECIAL  LECTURES 


In  addition  to  the  regular  work:  of  the  five  department  s, 
the  Center  offered  a series  of  special  lectures  open  to  all  members. 
These  were  given  usually  on  Wednesday  afternoons  at  4:50. 

Notes  of  these  lectures  have  been  obtained  whenever  possi- 
ble and  are  included  in  this  report  in  Appendix  I. 

The  first  of  these  was  by  Dr.  Archibald  T.  Davison,  whose 
subject  was  "Music  in  a Democracy."*  The  second,  on  "Music  in  Latin- 
Anerica".  was  by  Dr.  Carleton  Sprague  Smith.  Dr.  Howard  Hanson  talked 
on  "The  American  Musician  and  Modern  Society",  and  Boris  Goldovsky 
gave  two  lectures  on  "Tempo  and  Its  Problems." 


Each  Wednesday  evening,  Aaron  Copland  lectured  on  the  com- 
positions to  be  played  the  following  Friday  evening  by  the  Advanced 
Orchestra. 


During  Dr.  Davison’s  visit  to  the  school,  he  also  addressed 
a joint  meeting  of  the  orchestral  conducting  and  choral  conducting 
classes  on  the  subject  of  "Choral  Conducting."**  Dr.  Hanson  also  gave 
a supplementary  talk  at  a session  of  the  conference  of  orchestral  con- 
ductors on  "The  Relation  of  the  American  Conductor  to  the  American  Com- 


poser 


* 


For  the  text  of  this  lecture  see  Appendix  I (1) 
For  brief  notes  of  this  talk  see  .Appendix  I (2) 
For  notes  on  this  talk  see  Appendix  I (3) 


r 
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IHDmmi  INSTRUCTION 


A number  of  the  students  ^ere  interested  in  having  indi- 
vidual lessons  on  their  instruments  and  made  inouiries  about  such 
arrangements  at  the  opening  of  school.  Belatlvely  few,  however, 
found  that  they  had  time,  after  participating  in  the  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  work,  for  private  lessons  or  practice.  Shrther- 
more,  in  many  cases  they  found  that  the  attention  they  received 
from  the  faculty  in  the  sectional  rehearsals  of  the  orchestras  or 
in  the  chamber  music  groups  virtually  took  the  place  of  individual 
lessons  and  made  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  incur  the  extra  expense. 
The  only  real  ’’demand"  for  private  lessons  was  among  the  students 
interested  in  piano.  These  students  were  less  busy  with  other  school 
activities  than  those  who  played  orchestral  instruments. 

Mr.  Sanroma  reported  nine  pupils  with  a total  of  31  lessons. 
Mr.  Li twin  reported  12  pupils  with  a total  of  61  lessons.  Six 
other  members  of  the  faculty  reported  a total  of  12  pupils  and  5S 
lessons.  Arrangements  for  these  lessons  were  made  directly  with 
the  teachers  and  not  through  the  school  office. 

This  situation  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  announced 
aims  of  the  school.  Although  opportunity  for  individual  lessons 
is  provided,  the  work  of  the  Center  emphasizes  the  collective  aspects 
of  musical  training. 
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DEDICATION  of  the  THEATBE-COHOERT  HALL 


On  Sunday,  July  13,  1941,  the  new  Theatre -Concert  Hall  was 
dedicated.  Dr.  Koussevitsky  opened  the  program  with  his  statement  of 
the  aims  of  the  Opera  Department.  Then  followed  a Mozart  prograu^pre- 
pared  by  the  advanced  student  orchestra  and  by  the  Opera  Department. 


Address  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky 

“In  addition  to  the  already  established  far-reaching  plan  of 
instructive  and  artistic  activities  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  I want 
to  say  a few  words  about  a vital  factor  in  our  work  that  may  have  wide 
perspectives  in  the  future.  This  is  the  opera-concert  hall,  where  we 
are  all  present  today.  As  you  see,  it  is  so  built  that  it  can  be  trans- 
formed from  a concert  platform  into  a theatre  stage  and  will  thus  serve 
for  more  than  one  purpose. 

"It  would  be  a mistake  to  think  that  this  is  to  be  an  opera 
theatre  in  the  banal  sense  of  the  word.  We  are  not  adding  just  another 
play-house  to  the  many  existing  ones.  But  we  are  building  a great  LABORA- 
TORY where  we  will  work  out  new  problems  connected  with  opera-dramatic 
art.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  need  of  a drastic  and  radical  change 
in  this  direction.  Eor,  indeed,  no  other  branch  of  art  can  so  easily 
slip  into  routine,  provincialism  and  bad  taste,  as  opera. 

’’The  decline  of  the  operatic  theatre  is  sensed  in  the  entire 
world  and  has  become  so  apparent  that  for  many  it  is  now  a question  of 
whether  this  form  of  art  has  not  outlived  its  day.  Is  opera  still  needed? 
Does  it  hold  a right  to  existence?  To  these  questions,  we  answer  with 
conviction;  Yes,  opera  is  needed,  but  on  a renewed  basis.  Opera  is  a 
complete  form  of  art,  rich  in  means  of  expression.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  the  most  comprehensible  form  for  wide  masses,  because  it  gives  simul- 
taneously both  visual  and  auditory  impressions. 

"The  art  of  opera  long  waits  to  be  renovated.  But,  courage, 
energy  and  creative  power  are  needed  in  order  to  halt  its  decline  and 
to  restore  it  to  new  life.  The  resources  of  the  country  are  great,  and 
will  give  us  new  singers,  new  actors,  new  producers  and  new  creators. 

One  needs  only  to  clear  the  way  for  them. 

“We  are  not  concerned  with  what  takes  place  in  operatic  art  out- 
side of  our  sphere  of  action.  But  within  our  sphere,  there  will  be  no 
place  for  routine.  A guarantee  for  that,  is  the  collaboration  of  such 
great  teachers  as  Dr,  Graf,  Mr.  Boris  Goldovsky,  and  Mr.  Rychtarik,  who 
share  my  ideas.  We  shall  seek  and  we  shall  find  new  answers  to  old  ques- 
tions. This  is  the  reason  why  we  do  not  think  of  our  new  hall  as  an 
‘opera- theatre'  , but  our  LABORATORY. 

“As  I said  last  Sunday,  these  beautiful  and  highly  original 
buildings  would  not  be  possible  without  the  great  architect  Eliel  Saarinen 
and  his  son,  Eero  Saarinen." 


•Star  program,  see  Appendix  J. 
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CONFEEMOa  of  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTORS 
Although  the  Conference  for  Orchestral  Conductors  held  in 
Lenox,  August  7,  8,  and  9,  1941,  was  not  officially  sponsored  by  The 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  it  was  closely  associated  with  Center  activities- 
It  was  organised  by  Thor  Johnson  and  other  members  of  the  Orchestral 
Conducting  Glass  who  felt  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  hold  meetings  at 
which  they  could  discuss  the  various  problems  they  must  meet  in  organiz- 
ing and  maintaining  orchestras  in  their  own  communities- 

The  meetings  were  attended  by  all  the  active  and  auditing  mem- 
bers of  the  1941  Orchestral  Conducting  class,  and  also  by  a number  of 
those  who  had  been  students  in  1940  and  who  arranged  their  visits  to  the 
Festival  at  this  particular  weekend  in  order  to  attend  the  meetings. 

The  Agenda  which  appears  on  the  following  page  shows  the  special 
speakers  and  the  subjects  discussed-  Of  particular  interest  were  the 
talks  of  Dr-  Koussevitzky  and  Dr-  Howard  Hanson,  notes  of  which  also 
appear  on  pages  following  the  Agenda, 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


TANGLEfOOD 


CONFERENCE 

for 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTORS 

Aug.  7.  8.  and  9.  1941  LENOX.  MSS. 


AGENDA 


THURSDAY  8; 30  P.  M. 

Aug,  7 Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concert 


FRIDAY  10:00  A.M. 

Aug.  8 Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
1:00  P.  M. 

Luncheon  - Morgan  House,  Lee,  Mass. 

Speaker:  Mr.  Stanley  Chappie 

Subject:  "Symphonic  Repertory  and  Problems 

of  Interpretation*' 


Speaker:  Mr.  Boris  Goldovsky 

Subject:  "Opera  in  Our  Cities" 

4:00  ?.  M. 

Afternoon  Session  - Chamber  Music  Hall,  Tanglewood 
Speaker:  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitsky 

Subject:  "The  Relation  of  the  Conductor  to 

the  Community" 


Speaker:  Dr.  Howard  Hanson 

Subject:  "The  Relation  of  the  American  Com- 

poser to  the  American  Conductor" 


8:30  P.  M. 

Advanced  Orchestra  Concert 


SATURDAY  10:00  A.M. 

Aug.  9 Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
1:00  ?.  M. 

Luncheon  - Morgan  House,  Lee,  Mass. 

Discussion  of  Management  and  Orchestral  Ad- 
ministration - comments  by  Dr.  Margaret  Grant 
and  Mr.  George  E.  Judd 

Reports  of  Orchestras  and  Committees 

% 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concert 


All  Sessions  of  the  Conference  are  open  to  these  interested 


■ 
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Speech  to  Conducting  Class,  August  8,  1941 
Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass, 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


THE  CONDUCTOR  and  THE  COMMUNITY 

There  .are  two  reasons  why  I am  the  first  speaker  this  afternoon. 
First,  I have  to  go  to  a rehearsal  of  the  chorus,  and  second,  I would  not 
like  to  try  to  talk  following  a brilliant  speaker  like  Howard  Hanson, 

In  talking  about  conducting,  I want  to  speak  first  about  the  con- 
ductor’s attitude  to  the  score.  The  conductor  must  have  not  only  an  ex- 
terior technic,  but  also  an  inner  technic.  Many  fin©  musicians  think  that 
when  they  know  the  score,  especially  if  they  know  it  by  heart,  and  can  con- 
duct every  measure,  that  that  is  everything.  But  that  is  the  greatest  mis- 
take, That  is  the  exterior  technic,  and  knowing  the  score  in  this  way  is 
only  one  half  the  necessary  material  of  the  conductor.  After  that  he  must 
find  the  right  emotion,  and  really  feel  it  and  transmit  it.  Otherwise,  h© 
will  never  really  know  the  score  and  he  will  present  the  music,  maybe  very 
correctly,  but  in  a scholastic  way.  But  how  can  you  realize  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  the  music  you  conduct?  For  that  I must  send  you  to  your  brain  and 
your  heart  and  your  own  emotion. 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  a contact  in  the  concert  hall  with  the 
public?  Sometimes  an  artist  goes  to  the  stage  absolutely  empty,  not  in  the 
right  spirit,  and  then  he  can  give  only  an  empty  performance.  Artists  must 
learn  to  create  in  themselves  the  feeling  when  they  go  to  the  stage  that 
something  is  going  to  happen  - something  important,  something  worth  while. 

It  needs  a tremendous  concentration,  which  artists  must  learn,  in  order  to 
create  this  contact  with  the  public  and  to  give  thsm  something. 

Now  about  the  relation  of  the  conductors  to  composers.  Conductors 
who  really  want  to  do  something  for  the  art  of  music  are  obliged  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  looking  at  scores  and  to  play  things  of  value  that  they  find. 
Sometimes  the  public  will  not  willingly  accept  these  things  at  first,  but  it 
is  the  duty  of  conductors  to  educate  the  public  and  to  encourage  composers. 
Composers  cannot  work  unless  they  feel  that  they  have  a chance  to  be  heard. 
And,  therefore,  if  ws  are  to  have  growth  in  musical  art,  and  if  music  is  to 
keep  In  contact  with  our  times,  the  conductor  roust  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
young  composers  who  are  the  creators, 

We  hear  a lot  about  democracy  and  music.  To  me  the  important  thing 
is  for  us  musicians  to  do  everything  we  can  to  gain  the  support  of  the  masses, 
Music  can  no  longer  live  by  the  support  of  one  person  or  a few  persons.  We 
must  organize  on  the  basis  of  interesting  the  masses.  To  have  the  masses 
with  you,  you  must  go  to  them;  you  must  keep  in  touch  with  them  and  give  them 
something  - something  they  need  - something  to  give  them  joy  and  uplift  them., 

I have  the  right  to  say  that  we  conductors  must  help  composers  be- 
cause X have  done  ao  all  ray  life.  X have  the  right  to  say  we  must  take  music 
to  the  masses  because  I have  don®  so  in  Russia.  In  1909  in  Moscow  and 
Petrograd  I gave  concerts  with  a fine  orchestra  where  the  admission  was  five 
cents.  The  hall  was  packed  with  workers  and  poor  young  students.  Playing 
for  them  was  my  greatest  joy. 

What  about  the  relation  between  the  conductor  and  the  community 
where  he  lives?  Is  it  his  duty  only  to  conduct?  No,  that  is  wrong,  A con- 
ductor has  a greater  responsibility.  He  must  be  an  example  of  how  one 
should  live  - an  example  of  good  taste,  even  an  example  of  how  to  be  dressed. 
A conductor  must  feel  ”1  have  the  right  to  come  to  the  stage  before  the  pub= 
lie  because  ray  life  and  my  work  are  honest  and  clean." 


, 
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Noteg  on  Dr,  Howard  Hanson’s  talk  at  the  Conference  of  Conductors,  Aug*  8t  1941 


THE  RELATION  of  the  AMERICAN  COMPOSER 
to  the 

AMERICAN  CONDUCTOR 


There  are  several  places  not  so  many  miles  away  from  here  where 
one  cannot  speak  comfortably  on  the  relation  of  the  American  composer  to 
the  American  conductor,  but  I am  glad  to  soeak  on  this  subject  at  an  insti- 
tution presided  over  by  Dr*  Kousssvitzky,  who  has  shown  so  much  devotion  to 
the  great  of  the  past  and  to  the  men  who  are  now  creating. 

Possibly,  at  times  his  trustees  and  also  his  manager  night  have 
wished  that  he  had  less  interest  in  contemporary  music,  but  I might  say 
that  at  last,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  audience,  and 
the  manager,  he  has  fought  through  to  a magnificent  conclusion,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  an  unmatched  record  in  encouraging  creative 
work. 


As  for  Dr,  Kous  savitsky* s devotion  to  music  itself,  l can  only- 
say  to  composers;  Watch  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  then  go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

There  are  a number  of  obstacles  between  the  composer  and  his 
audience.  Music  is  the  only  art  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  does  not 
exist  at  the  time  it  is  created,  Ne  might  say  that  there  is  nothing  between 
the  painter  and  his  audience,  or  the  sculptor  and  his  audience;  their  crea- 
tions have  a tangible  existence  and  can  be  observed  at  any  time.  But  a com- 
position 1b  nothing  but  some  lines  and  marks  on  paper,  and  it  means  nothing 
until  it  comes  alive.  Only  when  it  comes  into  being  and  can  be  heard  does 
the  audience  know  whether  it  is  good,  and  that  might  also  be  said  of  most 
composers  - they  must  hear  their  compositions;  the  creation  of  music  is  a 
laboratory  experiment;  very  few  composers  can  really  hear  their  music  ac- 
curately in  their  mind’s  ear,  and  to  most  this  ability  comes  only  late  in 
life. 


Therefore,  the  relation  between  the  creative  and  recreative 
artist  is  important  in  reaching  the  audience.  The  problem  of  the  composer 
is  to  express  himself,  his  background,  his  race,  his  country,  his  period, 
and  in  this  problem  there  is  one  thing  of  paramount  importance;  namely  ab- 
solute sincerity  and  honesty. 

I look  back  to  the  ’’Terrible  Twenties”  and  the  International 
Music  Festivals,  where  so  many  sterile  works  were  performed.  It  is  a fact 
that  many  of  the  works  created  and  performed  at  that  date  were  dishonest. 
They  ware  not  from  the  heart;  maybe  they  were  from  the  head.  They  wore 
written  by  a lot  of  bright  young  men  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  other 
composers  and  other  musicians.  They  wanted  to  show  that  they  could  do  some- 
thing that  had  never  yet  been  done,  without,  stooping  to  ask  what  they  were 
doing  and  whether  it  was  worth  doing, 

We  have  come  a long  way  since  then  and  composers  are  now  writing 
honest  music.  There  are  many  people  who  can’t  speak  of  a composer  like 
Grieg  without  raising  an  eyebrow.  One  can  agree  that  Grieg  is  not  a second 
Brahms,  but  I think  it  is  much  more  important  to  be  a first  Grieg  than  a. 
second  Brahms,  for  Grieg  wrote  with  undoubted  sincerety,  gave  pleasure  to 
millions,  and  did  his  job. 
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A comooser  must  move  in  the  stream  of  life  of  his  own  time,  and 
he  a thinking',  feeling,  fighting  human  being  rather  than  living  in  a remote 
ivory  tower.  He  is  and  must  be  affected  by  life  just  as  other  people  are. 

The  conductor  occupies  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  diffi- 
cult of  positions.  Just  now  in  America,  that  is  particularly  true,  and  al- 
though we  do  have  some  opera  and  chamber  music,  we  can  be  said  to  be  an 
"orchestral  " nation,  America  turns  to  orchestral  music  to  get  the  thrill 
that  we  want,  A conductor  must  be  a leader  and  an  educator.  Tfliat  the 
musical  community  will  be  ten  years  from  now  depends  on  him.  He  cannot  give 
the  audience  only  what  it  wants,  or  thinks  it  wants;  he  must  lead  his  com- 
munity by  the  hand  and  show  them  beauty.  He  must  to  a certain  extent  be 
an  historian,  but  he  cannot  play  the  same  historical  repertory  over  and 
over  if  he  is  to  do  hi 3 part, 

I wish  it  could  be  made  a crime  to  memorize  a score  for  conductors 
who  insist  on  memorizing  scores  can  only  perform  a limited  number  of  com- 
positions. Memorizing  will  restrict  their  performances.  This  idea  of 
memorizing  is  a deification  of  technique  over  and  above  the  art  of  music 
itself,  and  this  deification  of  technique  must  be  broken  down. 

A conductor  should  be  not  only  a historian  but  a prophet  of  the 
future.  He  must  preserve  out  of  the  mind  the  treasure  that  is  to  be  handed 
on  to  the  future.  He  must  winnow  from  the  past  and  present  what  he  believes 
is  good.  This  involves  an  immense  amount  of  study  and  sacrifice  of  time  and 
energy,  but  only  with  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  can  a conductor  become 
the  ideal  combination  of  historian  and  prophet, 

What  I am  about  to  say  may  be  blasphemy,  but  sometimes  1 wish 
that  every  sheet  of  music  written  between  1750  and  1880  could  be  lest,9  We 
would  have  no  Beethoven,  no  Wagner,  no  Schumann,  no  Chopin,  but  we  would 
be  creating  without  the  temptation  to  rely  entirely  cn  the  past. 

The  performing  artist  together  with  the  creative  one  are  responsi- 
ble for  giving  to  posterity  whatever  may  be  created  of  value  - big  or  little. 
They  have  the  responsibility  of  preserving  whatever  is  good  and  beautiful. 

I Icve  to  think  of  the  great  composers  who  didn’t  know  they  were  great; 
who  passed  their  works  on  to  performers,  who  in  turn  passed  them  on  to  an 
audience  who  took  the  compositions  to  their  hearts. 

This  process  of  recognizing  and  preserving  the  best  can  nor  be 
done  in  America.  Never  before  have  we  had  such  a wealth  of  creative  and 
performing  talent.  The  question  is:  Are  we  big  enough  to  accept  the  chal- 

lenge and  responsibility? 

This  age  rill  live  in  music  by  virtue  of  the  responsible  rela- 
tion between  composers  and  conductors,  and  other  performing  artists. 
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THE  GALA  BENEFIT 


As  in  1940  the  last  Friday  of  the  Festival  period  was 
devoted  to  a Gala  Benefit.  In  1940  the  beneficiary  was  the  Allied 
Belief  Fund,  in  1941  the  United  Service  Organizations  and  British 
??ar  Belief*  On  both  occasions  the  celebration  was  organised  under 
the  ausoices  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc. , and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  however,  took  an  active  and 
important  part  in  the  urogram.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  Benefit 
program  proper  the  Opera  Department  gave  a performance  of  Act  II 
of  Mozart’s  "Cosi  Fan  Tutte”  for  specially  invited  guests.  The 
orchestra,  chorus,  opera  department  and  chamber  music  groups  then 
gave  performances  as  indicated  on  the  program  on  the  following  page. 

In  spite  of  the  constant  downpour  of  rain  the  Benefit 
netted  about  $19,000  which  compares  very  favorably  with  the  $23,500 
cleared  the  previous  year  with  perfect  weather  conditions. 
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^INGLEWOOD-AUGUST  15, 1941-5?  IS 

(Between  Stockhridge  and  Lenox,  Massachusetts) 

(fata  Benefit 

UNITED  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 
and  BRITISH  WAR  RELIEF 

Auspices:  THE  BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  and 
THE  BOSTON  -SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

★ ★ ★ 

PROGRAM 

COMBINED  BANDS  OF  THE  26tl.  DIVISION  . . . 5.30 

• Chester  Earl  Whiting,  Chief  Bandmaster 
250  Players  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ON  PARADE  . . . . 6.00 

Simultaneous  performances  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


In  the  Shed 

Tlie  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

will  present 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  B minor Borodin 

(First  Movement:  Allegro) 

Walter  Hendl,  Conducting 
“The  Rio  Grande,”  for  Chorus,  Orchestra, 

and  Solo  Pianoforte Lambert 

Piuno:  Alexander  Peloquin 
Alto  Solo:  Vera  Brinkopf 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Conducting 

“Petrouchka”  Suite Stravinsky 

Thor  Johnson,  Conducting 


In  the  Theatre  • 

The  Opera  Department 

will  present  scenes  from 

"Hansel  and  Gretel” Humperdinck 

‘‘0tclI°” Verdi 

"FalstafT" Verdi 

“Czar  and  Carpenter” Lorlzing 

Tn  the  Chamber  Music  Hall 

Sexl'et  for  Wind  Instruments Galindo 

Harp  Sonata Hindemith 

String  Quartet  in  G minor Haydn 

(Two  movements) 

F A IV  F A It  12 

THE  MANIFESTATION— In  the  Shed  . . . . . 6A5 

“Alleluia"  (Composed  for  the  Berkshire  Music  Center) Randall  Thompson 

Festival  Chorus-G.  WALLACI?  WOODWORTH,  Conducting 

The  speakers,  in  giving  the  support  of  their  presence  to  the  objects  of  the  Benefit — war  relief  and  the  he’elit. 

Dr.  Kopssevitzky  mil  present  the  Chairman  of  the  day. 

DR.  JAMES  PHINNEY  BAXTER,  III,  President  of  Williams  College,  presiding. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 

DR.  LEWIS  PERRY,  Headmaster  oi  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

*The  Right  Honorable  VISCOUNT  HALIFAX,  K.  G„  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States 


LAWN  PARTY— Picnic  Supper  50c  ...... 

and  other  refreshments,  including  beer 
On  the  Lawn : Country  Dancing 

F A N F A It  E 

GALA  CONCERT— In  the  Shed  .... 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

“V  Symphony”  (Allegro  con  brio) - Beethoven 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conducting 
“Mars,  the  Bringer  of  War"  I 

"Venus,  the  Bringer  of  Peace”  I frora  Tbe  ™“*»” Holst 

STANLEY  CHAPPLE,  Conducting 

" Concerto  for  VioIin  mi  Orchestra .Mendelssohn 

I.  Allegro  molto  appassionato 

II.  Andante 

III.  Allegretto  non  troppo;  allegro  molto  vivace 

ALBERT  SPALDING,  Soloist 

Two  Madrigals:  “The  Silver  Swan”1 rihhnn * 

“Long  Live  Fair  Oriana” ! wTlkL 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS-HUGH  ROSS,  Conducting 

Overture  “1812” „ , , 

Tchaikovsky 

Combined  Boston  Symphony  and  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras 
and  the  Bands  of  the  26th  Division 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conducting 
BALDWIN  PIANO 


7.30 


9.00 


ic  ^ ^ 

DRAW  FOR  PRIZES— At  the  Flagpole— by  ELSA  MAXWELL  ; . . 10.30 

★ ★ ★ 

FIREWORKS 

“The  Star  Spangled  Banner” 


•Within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  Viscount  Halifax  has  been  obliged 
of  the  sudden  urgency  of  affairs  of  State.  His  address  will  be  read. 


to  remain  in  Washington  on  account 


(OVER) 
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BUILDINGS,  SCHOLARSHIPS , and  OTHER  GIFTS 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  has  been  fortunate  in  receiving  from 
individuals  and  organisations  interested  cooperation  and  financial  help 
without  which  its  inauguration  and  development  would  have  been  difficult. 
Although  reference  has  been  made  at  various  points  in  the  1940  and  1941 
reports  to  gifts  that  have  been  made  to  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
the  major  items  appear  in  the  financial  report*,  a summary  of  these  gifts 
may  be  useful  here. 


For  1940  the  subscriptions  were  as  follows; 


Rockefeller  Foundation 
Carnegi8  Corporation  of  N.  Y. 

Mr  s , Nat haul el  Spear 
Henry  B.  Cabot 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Jullliard  School  of  Music 
ASCAP 


$35,000.00 

12,000.00 

100.00 

500.00 
1,000.00 

300.00 
1,000.00 

$43,900.00 


Of  the  Rockefeller  item,  $10,000  was  intended  for  buildings  and 
equipment  and  the  remaining  $25,000  for  general  expenses;  the  Carnegie  item 
was  specifically  for  the  organ  in  the  Shed.  The  other  gifts  were  for  schol- 
arships or  general  expenses.  In  addition,  tuition  payments  In  behalf  of 
two  opera  students,  amounting  to  $220.00,  were  made  to  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  by  tha  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts. 


Furthermore,  in  1940  the  Center  received  from  the  RCA  Victor 
Company  51  albums  of  recordings  and  23  single  records  and  from  the  National 
Committee  on  Music  Appreciation  12  albums  of  recordings. 

In  1941  the  Center  was  particularly  fortunate  in  b9ing  able  to 
construct  new  buildings  which  were  greatly  needed  to  assure  proper  working 
and  rehearsal  facilities  for  the  various  departments.  Through  the  gener- 
osity of  some  of  Dr.  Kouesevitzky* s personal  friends  and  others  whom  he 
interested  in  the  Center,  funds  were  provided  ior  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall, 
the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  four  small  studios. 

In  1941  the  subscriptions  ware  as  follows % 


5um<  subscribed  for  the  new  buildin/;;;; 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Co.  $15, 000 <,00 

Caroline  A.  L.  and  Frederick  B. 


Pratt  1,200.00 
Mrs.  Edward  Bok  10,000.00 
Alvin  T.  Fuller  8,000.00 
Merlara  U.  Ittelson  10.00 
Alice  J.  Clapp  6,000.00 
Philip  Allen  4,000.00 

$44,210.00 


*See  T^ge  4? 
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Sums  subscribed  to  the  Center  for  general  expenses  and. 


scholarships: 

Rockefeller  Foundation  $35,000,00 

Mrs.  Charles  Rockhill  10.00 

Juilliard  School  of  Music  300,00 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  1,000.00 

Eastman  School  of  Music  500 , 00. 

$26,810.00 


In  addition,  tuition  payments  for  certain  students  were  made 
to  ths  Berkshire  Music  Center  office,  as  follows: 

.Or.  Serge  Koussevitzky  184.00 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music  $1,380,00 

Academy  of  Vocal  Arts  200.00 

Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  100 „ 00 

$1,864 ..00 

Again  in  1941  the  RCA  Victor  Company  presented  the  Center  with 
24  additional  albums  of  records. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Company  also  provided  11  grand  pianos  and  10 
upright  pianos  without  charge  for  use  in  the  buildings  at  Tanglewood. 

They  also  mad©  available  27  upright  pianos  at  a small  rental  fee  for  the 
use  of  the  students  in  the  dormitories  and  other  places  of  residence. 

The  Center  benefited  in  other  ways  through  the  friendly  interest 
shown  in  its  development.  With  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Grenville  Lindall 
Winthrop,  president  of  the  Lenox  Library  Association,  the  Lenox  Library 
has  both  years  made  additions  to  its  list  of  books,  scores  and  other 
material  with  the  express  purpose  of  better  serving  the  needs  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  students.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Winthrop  approved  the 
use  by  the  Center  of  Sedgwick  Hall,  the  auditorium  in  the  Library  build- 
ing. This  auditorium  was  an  indispensable  help,  particularly  in  the  Chamber 
Music  work  for  it  provided  an  ideal  place  for  Mr.  Piatigorsky'e  class. 

The  Congregational  Chapel  was  also  made  available  for  choral  re- 
hearsals and  classes  in  choral  conducting  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
school  at  a very  nominal  fee. 

The  Center  is  likewise  grateful  to  the  Selectmen  of  Lenox  for 
permitting  the  use  of  the  auditorium  in  the  Town  Hall  for  choral  rehearsals 
and  choral  conducting  classes  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  session. 

The  Center  was  fortunate  in  having  the  cooperation  of  the 
Cranwell  Preparatory  School,  the  Lenox  School  for  Boys  in  Lenox,  and  of 
St.  Edmund's  School  in  Stockbridge.  These  schools  made  their  dormitories 
available  for  our  students  at  very  reasonable  rates.  Cranwell  accommo- 
dated about  125  of  the  men  students,  Lenox  School  about  100  of  the  women 
and  5t,  Edmund's  20  women. 
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.?  I NA1  rc  IAL  STATEMENTS 
1940  1941 


The  financial  statements  for  1340  and  1941,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table  can  now  be  analyzed  and  compared.  The  statement  shown 
here  has  been  compiled  on  the  basis  of  figures  prepared  in  the  offices 
of  Mr,  Brosnahan  and  Mr,.  Bane,  Slight  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
grouping  of  certain  items  in  order  to  make  the  figures  for  both  years 
comparable.  For  exa.rn.ple,  in  1340  Mr,  Brosnahan8 s statement  included 
Mr,  Burk's  salary  as  a "faculty"  expense,  bat  in  1941  in  miscellaneous 
payroll.  Therefore,  the  accompanying  statement  lists  this  item  both 
years  under  miscellaneous  payroll.  Other  items  have  been  taken  out  of 
miscellaneous  payroll  and  listed  both  years  as  faculty. 

In  analyzing  these  statements,  it  is  difficult  to  apply  strictly 
the  usual  terminology  of  corporation  accounting.  However,  in  order  to 
make  the  picture  as  clear  as  possible,  the  costs  and  receipts  have  been 
classified  into  two  main  headings;  1,  "Operation"  (including  the  costs 
and  receipts  pertaining  to  the  academic  wor?£  and  the  housing  of  the 
students)  and  2,  "Maintenance  and  Construction", 


In  XS40  the  total  operating  costs  as  shown  in  the  table  amounted 
to  $63,520,84  and  income  applicable  to  costs  of  operation,  $65,405,36, 
showing  a small  surplus  of  $1,884,52  in  this  category.  Costs  of  main- 
tenance and  construction,  not  separable  in  the  1940  statement,  amounted 
to  $28,943,05  and  income  applicable  to  these  costs  $22,105,05,  showing 
a maintenance  and  construction  deficit  of  $6,833,00,  The  overall  cost® 
of  $92,463,83  and  total  receipts  of  $87,510,41  thus  leave  an  overall 
deficit  for  1S40  of  $4,953,48. 


In  1341  the  costs  of  operation,  on  the  same  basis  as  in  1940 
amounted  to  $83,253,22  and  the  income  applicable  to  these  costs  $69,812,12, 
showing  an  "Operating"  deficit  of  $13,441,10,  Maintenance  expenditures 
on  grounds  and  old  buildings  were  $5,663, 85,  The  new  buildings  cost 
$51,368,56  (including  $1,445,86  paid  after  August  31)  and  money  collected 
specifically  for  new  buildings1,  amounted  to  $44,2X0,00,  leaving  a deficit 
with  respect  to  -new  construction  of  $7,158,56.  The  total  1941  deficit, 
therefore,  is  as  follows? 

"Operations"  $13,441.10 

Maintenance  5 , 563 . 83 

New  Buildings  7 1 158. 66 

^26, 263, 48 


Now  let  us  compare  the  most  significant  items  for  the  two  years. 
Under  costs  of  operation  the  most  important  are  the  faculty  and  miscel- 
laneous payrolls.  The  faculty  payroll  increased  $4,, 758, 30  from  $27, 405 e 00 
in  1340  to  $32,153,33  in  1941,  The  orchestra  f ami ty  costs  were  approxi- 
mately the  same  both  years  so  that  almost  the  total  faculty  increase  was 
in  salaries  for  heads  of  departments,  lecturers,  and  other  teachers. 
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The  miscellaneous  payroll  Increased  $2,776,95  from  $6,557,92 
in  1940  to  $9,334,87  in  1941,  The  most  important  items  in  this  increase 
are  the  salaries  of  Mr,  Kuyper  and  the  additional  members  of  the  secre- 
tarial staff o The  staff  requirements  were  not  actually  increased  as  much, 
however,  as  the  increased  cost  item  would  appear  to  indicate.  In  1940 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  office  had  the  services  of  Miss  Hutchins,  to 
a considerable  extent  also  of  Hiss  MacDougall,  and  occasionally  of 
Mrs.  Finley,  none  of  whose  salaries  were  charged  against  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  in  that  year*.  Thf;  new  salary  items  in  1941  in  r©3pect  of 
Miss  MacDougall , Miss  Longridge,  and  Miss  Sheppard  represent  partly  re- 
placement of  services  for  which  the  Center  was  not  charged  in  1940  and 
only  partly  the  cost  of  additional  services  required  by  the  Center  office . 
Mr.  Kuyper’ s salary  r ©presents  new  services  much  needed  and  extremely 
helpful,  in  view  of  the  expanded  plant,  equipment  and  activities  at 
Tangle wood. 

The  disbursements  for  dormitory  expenses  were  $6,297,55  greater 
in  1941  than  in  1940  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  apparent  in- 
crease in  costs  is  misleading.  Most  of  the  dormitory  costs  were  collected 
from  the  students  and  paid  out  iTaraediately  to  the  schools  whose  dormitories 
were  used.  The  receipts  are  listed  among  operating  income.  The  actual 
cost  to  the  Center  is  the  difference  between  the  fall  dormitory  payments 
and  the  amount  collected  from  the  students.  In  1940  these  net  dormi- 
tory costs  were  only  $2,208.,  90,  in  1941  $2,908,00.  The  excess  of  costs 
over  receipts  each  year  represents  dormitory  expenses  of  scholarship 
students  paid  by  the  33erkshire  Music  Center,  The  actual  increase  in  the 
dormitory  costs  actually  paid  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  was,  there- 
fore, only  $699,10, 

The  miscellaneous  coots  increased  $4,040.52,  the  principal  in- 
creased items  being  trucking  and  labor  (note  that  1941  figures  include 
items  really  belonging  in  1940}  and  costa  for  the  opera  department. 


The  total  so-called  "Costs  of  Operation”  thus  increased  $19,732,38, 
from  $63 , 520 , 84  in  1940  to  $33..  253.  22  in  1941,  However  p if  only  the  net 
dormitory  expenses  are  included  as  actual  costs,  the  true  cost  of  opera- 
tions increased  from  $50,868.64  to  $64,097,92,  or  $13,653,43. 

Among  the  receipts  applicable  to  Operating  Costs,  the  dormitory 
receipts  are  not  important  because  of  the  offsetting  costs  under  the 
same  heading.  It  ie  Important  to  note,  however,  that  the  sun  received 
from  actual  tuitions  was  approximately  the  same  in  both  years,  likewise 
the  amounts  representing  subscriptions  from  the  Rockefeller  foundation,, 
music  schools  and  individuals.  It  is*  of  course,,  obvious  that  special 
efforts  will  have  to  be  made  to  build  up  the  member ship  of  Department  V 
upon  which  the  Center  depends  for  the  majority  of  its  paid  tuitions.  It 
is  equally  obvious  that  if  the  Center  is  not  to  have  support  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1942,  income  will  have  to  be  found  to  replace 
this  $25,000  grant. 
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iPPLIC.K'i.!.OK  FOR  &IMXSSIOH  TO  THE  XA SS  IN  OBGKEOTAI. 

COlDUCTX-iG  OJ  DR.  SERGE  SOUSSmTZKY 

'■c*pl ' cants  for  this  'work  suet  have  the  following  rnyal i fi cations :• 

.4  jrac.yd.edg©  of  the  technique  or'  composition  •-  for®.  hai.tr.Lony>  counterpoint, 
and  ins  ..:pmtents$ion;  ability  to  transpose  at  sight. 

, IX  J r?  pUy  rhe  ? nno  and  sufficient  proficiency  on  this  instrument  to 
."tsed"  scores  fluently'  at  the  piano 5 also  the  ability  to’  play  or©  or  more 
orchestral  instruments. 

It  is  a]  so  dfcsir--bla  for  applicants  to  have  had  some  experience  In  con 
d ..c , , nf;  m i t t th«y  oe.  generally,,  not  over  35  years  of  age. 

V.e  applicant  jlpust  also  submit  at  least  two  recommendations  from  teachers 
■'  t : whom  ••»  'i&a  studied  f or  di recto  vs  of  musical  institutions  or  conservator  es 

which  .6  has  atte.ded. 

>.c  requirements  indicated  above  ■will  be  rigidly  observed  in  the  selection 
of  .he  sms..  I grou-c  of  active  participants,  fehile  more  latitude  may  be  allowed  in 
t he  sei ©ct Los.  »*f  auditors  the  sale©  iiosi  wil„  be  based  f argelj  upon  thc|  inj 
r-  pus bled  t-el.-v. 


],»  fepditioi!  to  the  i-  / ■ - on  supplied  on  the  general  application  iot* 

ficla . : '-n  tc  vie  lerkshi  re  Music  Center  which  all  applicants  lor  VuS  course  . 

orcht-strel  jcnducting  wrst  previously  have  returned ..  the  following  information 
mu'  t be  supplied* 


Date; 


1 **"* TSStT : Tnrst)  “liTddle)  ’ 

‘City)’ 

r a .,  .iu  $ uci:*d  music  theory? _ ; 

Vi  here. with  whom? — Dates . 


' ;"  . ■.. ' rx.  c moe  : 


£ - ■ - died  • ' 


f ,;.re  '• 


5 • V.fcat  o--, her  instruments  have  you  studied? 


Ilesumx-ssasgil 


hath  V. hop,". 


6.  Have  you  played  in  any  orchestra,  tend  or  ensemble? 

Place  Instrument  Date 


Professional 
or  Amateur 


Have  you  siuig  in  a chorus? 
What  c ho  rue? 


What  voice? 


Date 


8.  Have  you  studied  conducting? 
%here? 


Orchestral, 
With  Whom? 


9.  Have  you  conducted  an  orchestra,  band  or  chorus? 


Choral , , 
Dates 


riairi? 


Place 


Date 


List  several  of  the  works  which  you  have  conducted: 


10.  Submit  with  this  application  recommendations  as  stated  above  with  addresses  of 
the  writers  and  add  here  the  names  and  addresses  of  others  to  whom  v,&  may  refer. 

Name : _ _ Address : 


Name: 


11  > Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  be  present  in  Boston  or  New  'fork  for  an  inter-* 
view  and  audition  at  a time  to  bo  arranged  by  correspondence? _ 


1*  . Co  you  wish  to  enroll  as  an  active  participant? t .... ^Auditor? 

This  form  should  be  mailed  as  early  is  possible  to 


ia  vfii r v t.  Grant . .hi ecu  ti  i a L^creiar-  , of  the  Berkshire  anxJi&Ll 


^UISTTONNAIMS  FOR  APPLICANTS  FCh  THE  CLASS  IN  C IDEAL  CONDUCTING 

Members  of  thi.a  class  should  have  a general  knowledge  of  the  mala 
. 1:  os  if  musical  styles  since  .1450  and  a special  knowledge  of  the  literature 
chore  music,  They  must  have  had  some  experience  in  choral  singing;,  end  it, 

; hly  desirable  that  they  be  able  to  play  the  piano o 


Pets 


Street  and  number) 

If  at iy  pertinent  details  have  been  omitted  in  the  general  application  for 
admi  ssion  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  please  amplify  here  information  on: 

(a)  Present  occupation.^ — . — — - 

Sped fi  c duti  es  _ — — —— 

{■  ) ..a  what  choruses  have  you  sung? 


( \ . iv  of  conducting,  orchestral  or  choral t giving  places,  dates,  teachers 


{51  .any  conducting  you  have  done,  giving  names  of  groups,  places,  dates 


!.  Its  a representative  chrono logical  list  of  choral  works  in  which  yet.  hive  sung 


G:.  sre  a repr:-!gentatit  » list  of  urorks  which  you  frr.-e  played. 


Can  you  play  on  the  piano  a foui  ►part  chon  . sc  r cf  a contrapuntal  rot-  v 

Can  you  transpose  a piar.o  aecourcaainent  ft  sight'-  

9-  Why  do  you  want  to  tcike  this  course? 


10  Would  you  prefer  to  .Fork  with  pa)  Mr.  Ross_ 

(b)  Mr  Woo dt forth 

d,  Hare  you  applied  for  admission  to 

(a)  The  class  in  orchestral  conducting  as  partici  ant?_  _ or  audi t<  ? 
(b  i The  Department  cl  Music  and  lulture?__ . 

Th.s  fora  enould  he  returned  as  soon  as  po<  ih;  - 
■ar  ar  Grant.,  Isecutl  xc  Sec  star?,  cf  the  Fes  cgt  r 


TEE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


at  Tanglewood 


SPECIAL  APPLICATION  FOE  ADMISSION  TO  THE  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA 


In  addition  to  the  information  supplied  on  tne  general  application 
for  admission  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  applicants  for  the  Advanced  Orchestra 
must  give  the  following  Information. 


Date 


1.  Name 

(Last) 

(First) 

(Middle) 

2.  Address 

(Street  and  number) 

(City) 

(State) 

3.  Orchestral  Instrument 


4»  Detailed  infoimation  regarding  instruction  on  this  instrument,  with  names  of 
schools,  teachers  and  dates  of  study. 


6.  Detailed  information  regarding  experience  in  orchestral  playing,  school,  ama- 
teur, or  professional  with  names  of  organizations,  conductors,  and  dates. 


7 


Name  several  representative  works  for  your  instrument  which  you  are  prepared 

to  play: 


8 


Name  one  pfeece  of  your  own  choice  indicating  your  stage  of  advancement  which 
you  wish  to  play  in  you  attend  an  audition. 


9.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  attend  an  audition  in  New  York  or  Boston, 

on ? 

10.  If  you  cannot  attend  an  audition,  please  submit  letters  from  two  of  your 
teachers  or  from  two  musicians  of  reputation  regarding  your  competence  as 
an  orchestral  player* 


This  form  should  be  mailed  as  early  as  possible  to 
Margaret  Grant.  Executive  Secretary,  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Symphony  Ball. 


Boston.  Massachusetts 


vn 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


% 


at  "Tanglewood1* 


SPECIAL  APPLICATION  FOR  CHAMBER  MUSIC 


In  addition  to  the  information  supplied  on  the  general  application 
for  admission  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  applicants  for  Chamber  Music  must 
give  the  following  information: 


Date: 


1 , Name : 

(Last)  (First)  (Middle) 

2 . Addr e 3 a : ... 

(Street  and  number)  (City)  State) 

3 * Instrument : 


4-  Detailed  information  regarding  instruction  on  this  instruments  with  names 
of  schools,  teachers  and  dates  of  study 3 


Detailed  information  regarding  experience  in  orchestral  or  chamber  music 
playing,  with  names  of  organizations,  places  and  dates. 


6«  Name  several  representative  works  for  your  instrument  which  you  are  pre- 
pared to  play* 


7.  In  what  kind  of  Chamber  Music  literature  are  you  especially  interested 


Thi 


s form  should  be  mailed  ass  early  as  possible  to: 


• r ii  _ ...  a: 


Ex ecu tv  v-  feo; 


the  SerKSht  re  Music  Center  Symphony,  l-a- 


r 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


at  "Tangiewood” 

SPECIAL  APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  CLASS  IN  COMPOSITION 

In  addition  to  the  information  supplied  on  the  general  application  for 
admission  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  applicants  for  this  course  must  give  the 
following  information: 


1. 

Name 

(Last) 

(First) 

‘ (Middle “ 

w 

Address 

(Street  and  number) 

(City) 

(State) 

3. 

Have  you  studied: 

Harmony?  Where? 

With  Whom? 

Dates 

Counterpoint? 

Orchestration? 

4»  List  your  compositions  in  various  forms. 


5.  Are  some  of  these  works  published? 

Name  PI  a c e Pat  e 


6.  List  the  more  important  performances  of  your  compositions,,  if  any,  giving  name 
of  composition,  dates*  and  names  of  the  organizations  or  artists  performing 
then,  radio  performances,  etc„ 

Name  Date  Performance  by 


7 , What  instrument  have  you  studied?  Where? 

With  Whom?__ Dates  

8.  Have  you  studied  singing?  Where? 

With  Whom?  _What  Voice?  Dates  __ 

9.  Which  instrument  would  you  prefer  to  study  at  the  Berkshire 

Music  Center  (piano,  harp,  tuba  and  percussion  excluded)? 

Can  you  bring  this  instrument  with  you?__ (Note:  It  is  difficult  for 

the  Center  to  provide  instruments  for  composition  students,  and  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  choose  an  instrument  which  you  can  bring  with  you,) 

10,  Have  you  been  the  recipient  of  any  award  or  fellowship?  Give  the  title  and 
dates  of  any  such  awards. 

Title  _ Bate  


Applicants  must  submit  with  this  application  letters  of  recommendation 
from  two  former  teachers  or  from  two  musicians  of  reputation,  as  well  as  one  or- 
chestral and  one  chamber  music  work,  on©  composition  for  the  piano  and  if  possible 
one  song.  Manuscripts  submitted  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant  by  registered 
mail. 


This  form  together  with  the  letters  and  manuscripts  should  be  mailed  as  early  as 
possible  to: 

Margaret  Grant.  Executive  Secretary,  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,,. Symphony  Ball, 

Boston.  Ma8rachisetts 


* You  will  be  notified  when  and  if  manuscripts  are  to  be  submitted.  Please  do  not 
send  them,  in  until  such  notice  reaches  you. 


58 


% 


..  l..-±  music  i uh;;:;.- 

§£  S^i^Lgsasi 


SPEC 


I..L  APPLICATION  .FOll  TEE  D»iSir  OF  OPERA  DRAMATICS 


Oi  ESBBEhT  GRAF 

Applicants  for  active  participants  in  this,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
; o m a • on  supplied  on  the  general  application  for  admission  to  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  must  give  lie  information  indicated  below.. 

Applicants  for  admission  as  auditors  need  answer  only  1#  2S  and  5,  and 
state  under  12  the  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  auditors  of  this  course.  (For  example, 
must-:  teachers,  actors,  or  conductors  may  want  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  operatic 
acting  etc,) 


Date 


1*  Name 


( Last l 

(First) 

(Middle) 

< » 

Acid  rest 

(Street  anc  number) 

(State 

✓ a 

'?.)  Data  (Ssf  Eurth 

(h)  Place  of  Birth 

4* 

{■■  ) Height 

(b)  height 

Preset h Profession 

6® 

Derail  i d information  regarding 
d -esses-  of  te«i  herd,  anc  dates 

vocal  training,  including  schools,  names  and  ad- 
of  study* 

J>Hfcii!  od  information  regarding  other  music  study  and  training  in  dancing,  acting 
or  other  dramatic  studies,  - schools,  teachers*  dates® 


5S 


• 8 »t  •: r*  ..es  stud  ed„ 

% 


■ st  performer, ces  in  which  you  have  appeared,  giving  places,  dates  and  details 
regarding  you.:  participation* 


.‘.'or  voi  to  he  present  in  Boston  or  New  York  for-  an  audition 
i a -i.ina  to  ce  arranged  by  correspondence? 

•>  at  three  or  more  arias  or  parts  of  operatic  scenes  which  you  would  be  prepared 
perform  at  an  audition  and  the  language  in  which  they  will  be  sung*  (One 
rust  be  in  Engl is 


12  Ponarks 


If  possible  letters  from  two  former  teachers  should  be  submitted » This  appli- 
eati  n together  with  a "ull  length  photograph  should  be  mailed  as  early  as  possible  fco 
• rg  , et  rac:t,,  Y.;  :ut  i ye_  has  ret  ary..  The  Berkshire  i’Tu  si  c Canter;,  Jymp  ho  r.y  Hall,  Bos.,  an 
:a  £ : ' 3 t te  . 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


at  Tanglewood 


APPLICATION  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP 


Scholarships  are  granted,  within  the  limits  of  the  funds  avail- 
able, to  those  who  on  the  basis  of  personal  references  end  the  record  of  their 
previous  training  and  achievements,  best  satisfy  the  essential  requirements  of 
good  character,  ability,  and  financial  need. 

The  applicants  for  scholarship  must  have  previously  filled  out  the 
general  application  for  admission  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  must  supply 
the  following  information: 


Date: 


Name: 

(Last) 

(First) 

(Middle) 

Address: 

(Street  and  number) 

(City) 

(State) 

3»  Have  you  held  scholarships  in  any  other  schools? 

What  school? 

What  year(s)? _ 

Name  of  scholarship .Amount 


4.  If  you  are  still  a student,  give  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  financially 
responsible  for  your  education. 

Name . ______ 


Address 


Relationship Occupation 

5«  If  you  are  a professional  musician, 

what  is  your  present  occupation? 

6.  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  persons  (not  related  to  you)  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  your  personal  qualifications  and  circumstances,  and  to  whom  we 
may  refer  regarding  this  application. 

Name Address 

Name Address 


7 . Give  two  names  and  addresses  of  teachers  in  the  field  of  music  with  whom 
you  have  studied  or  of  directors  of  musical  institutions  which  you  have 
attended. 

Name 

Address  

Name_ 

Addre  s s . 

8.  Do  you  need  assistance  to  cover  the  general  tuition  fee  of  $100.00? 

Fees  for  special  courses?  ($20,00  each) 

Orchestral  Conducting  ____ 

Opera  Dramatics  ___ 

Compos!  tion  

Choral  Conducting  

9*  Do  you  need  assistance,  in  addition  to  tuition,  to  cover: 

living  expenses? Transportation?  

10.  ’Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  be  present  in  Boston  or  New  York  for  an 
interview  and  audition  at  a time  to  he  arranged  by  correspondence? 


This  form  should  be  mailed  as  early  as  possible  to: 

Margaret  Grant.  Executive  Secretary,  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Symphony  Hall. 

Boston.  Massachusetts 


ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS 


ACTIVE  MEMBERS 


Bernstein,  Leonard 
Duncan,  Richard  E. 
Hendl,  Walter  J. 
Johnsoh,  Thor 
Korn,  Richard  K. 
Whitney,  Robert  S. 


AUDITORS 


Baker,  E.  Allens 

Aliferis,  James 

Bales,  Richard 

Barrett,  Edward 

Baron,  Sidney 

Fletcher,  K.  Grant 

Berdahl,  Arthur 

Gay,  Vernice 
Heimlich,  Evelyn 

Bruno,  G-io~/anni 

luele,  John 

Caldivell , Elizabeth 

Joyce,  Tucker 

Clarke,  Robert 

Koester,  Celine 

Curtis,  William 

Locke;  Jane 

Dannreuther,  Sussoi 

Morrissey,  Gibson 

Dawson,  William 

Heimo,  Virginia 

Dunn,  Beulah 

Fopoer,  Fred 

Ficocelli,  Carmine 

Read,  Gardner 

Frohn,  Otto 
Frost,  Katharine 
Hess,  Muriel 
Hinkle,  Norwood 
Hitchner,  Wilbert 
Holcomb , Dorothy 
Honaas , Chr i 3t  opher 
Hum,  Doris 

Swanson,  A.  L. 

Klein,  Benjamin 
Lasley,  Nancy 
Leslie,  Harold 
Limdberg,  F.  Marie 
Moyer,  Ella 
Oedel,  Erdine 
Polk,  Maybell 
Rasmussen,  Lawrence 
Schaenen,  Lee 

Schempf,  William. 

Walter,  F-  Austin 
Weddle,  Franklyn 
Wiant,  William 
Wilkerson,  Valda 


CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASSES 


I.iR,  HUGH  ROSS 
ACTIVE 


Barret,  Edward 
Clarice,  Robert 
Colby,  Margaret 


Goodale,  Robert  L„ 
Hamlet,  Selma 
Heimlich,  Evelyn 

Mahon,  Patricia 
Morgan,  Catherine 
Osborne,  Elizabeth 
Todd,  Arthur  E„ 
Very,  Hale 
Zeller,  Robert 

AUDITORS 


MR.  O.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH 

ACTIVE 

Abbott,  Nathaniel 

Bleecker,  Jane 
Brinlcopf,  Vera 
Broman,  Carl 
Caulkins,  Betty 

Comly . Hunter 
Fitzgerald,  Jessie 
Gilday,  Edward 
Gilbert,  Karl  V. 
King,  Luther 
Oedel,  Erdine 
Pinkham,  Daniel 
Prentice,  Barbara 
Shaner,  Helen 
Wilson,  Marcia 


ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA. 


FLUTE 

Emory,  Kenneth 
Mitchell,  Eleanor 
Peacock.  Harriet 
Willoughby,  Robert 

OBOE 

Holmes,  John 
Koblents,  Arnold 
Roller,  Archie  Q* 
Toubia&n  , Raymond 
Harrison,  Ernest 

CLARINET 

Brusilov,  Nathan 
Glaser,  David 
Kowal  ski , Stephen 
Sohesspf,  William 

BASSOON 

Gould,  Charles 
Houser,  Hoy 
Sellg,  Gabriel 
Spielman,  Michael 

FRENCH  HORN 

Eason,  Warrea 
Eger,  Joseph 
Gra&e,  John 
Meek,  Harold 

TRUMPET 

Gomberg,  Leo 
Her forth,  Harry 
Sarin,  Irving 
Weatherly,  Robert 

TROMBONE 

Kabila,,  Kauk© 
Price (,  Endn 
Ziegler,  Dorothy 


mm 

Alimonda,  Althea 
Appleiaan,  Nina 
Bronetsin,  Ariana 
Altschuler,  Eugene 
Carpenter,  Loren© 
Fieocelli,  Carvaina 
Foster,  Adon 
Fraser,  Lillian 
Freedman,  Lorna 
Hagen,  Walter 
Hornyak,  Jasper 
Jump,  Marcia 
Srachnalaik,  Jacob 
Kuttner , Michael 
Leg&iriec,  Walter 
Leali®,  Harold 
Levin®,  Morris 
lukasehok,  Vladimir 
Peters,  Virginia 
Reeves,  Charlotte 
Hobitaill©,  Gerald 
Rosenberg,  Loro thy 
Rotenberg,  Sheldon 
Sehlpanip  Alphonse 
Siegelman,  Joseph 
Silverman,  Raphael 
Zagarra,  Alejandro 

yxosA 

Alpert , Victor 
Bayraeh,  Gigs 
He&berg,  Earl 
Harris,  Stanley 
Kuehleika,  Vitold 
Lipsonc  Jerome 
Montecino,  Marcel® 
Pulvino , Joseph 
Smith,  Claudia  Pag© 
Soria,  Harold 


Barber,  Join 

PIANO 

Peloquin,  Aleraadr® 

TIMPANI  & PERCUSSION 

Case,  George  W,  Jr, 
Eorowits,  Richard 
Rothaar , Walter 
Wuliger,  David 


HARP 

Hallc  Olivia 


Moore,  Barbara 


imm 

Epperson,  Gordon 
Hubbard,  Adelaide 
Jump,  Dorothea 
Levenson , David 
McCrory,  Martha 
Ripley,  Robert 
Schaefer,  Winifred 
Sherman,  Hannah 
Sophoe,  Anthony 
Vaughan,  Muffle 
DOUBLE  MSS 


Currier,  No  Woodbur 

|§sasj?-^f|gr 

Portnoi,  Henry 
Nathaason,  Irving 


' 


' 


COMPOSITION 


CLASSES 


MR.  COPLAND 

Ghaitman,  Arnold 
Galindo,  Bias 
Gossick,  Ben  Roger 
Lae,  Dai-Keong 
Morgen stern,  Ssm 
Pentland,  Barbara 
Read,  Gardner 
Ward,  Robert 


MR.  IUNDE/UTH 

Cantor,  Montague 
Delo  Joio,  Norman 
Frozen,  Herbert 
Gelrud,  Paul 
Grundman,  Clare 
Kay,  Ulysses 
Klein,  John 
Shapero,  Harold 


OPERA  DRAMATICS  DEPARTMENT 


ACTIVE 


Beal,  Eula  Mae 
Belden,  Emma  F. 
Capelli,  Frank 
Flemings,  Arthur  W. 
Johnson,  Christine  E. 
Lawler,  John 
Lilly,  Margaret  G. 
MacMahon,  Lois  J„ 
Morgan,  Donald  Po 
Partridge,  Poland  E. 
Perkins,  Thomas  J. 
Phelps,  Marjorie  M. 
San  Filippo,  Maria  So 
Sayre,  Gordon  E. 
Tinker,  George  M0 
To si.  Alba  A» 

Van  Kirk,  Mary  E. 
Wiedemann,  Helene  B. 
Kratman,  Ruth 


AUDITORS 


Abbott,  Nathaniel 
Brooks,  Violet 
Bott,  Dorothy  M, 


B. 


Goraly,  Hunter  H, 
Dinsmoor,  Frances  A* 
Hamlet,  (Mrs.)  Selma  B. 
Hunter,  John  C. 
Jamieson,  Norman  Do 
Kerns,  Patricia  B. 
Murray,  Josephine  L„ 
Thorndike,  Priscilla 


Be?. ton,  J.  Maurice 
Fox,  Violet 
Kelley,  Corinne 
Kelly,  C-eorge 
Mahon,  Patricia 
McCann,  Eleanor 
Sloan,  Lillian 
Wiggle sworth,  Mary 


FLUTE 

Campbell,  Jean 
Chase,  Mary 
Crocker,  Jean 
Stevens,  John 


OBOE 

Ostroff,  David 
Peacock,  Ruth 


CLARINET 

Belov e,  Charles 
Nichols,  Forrest 


BASSOON 

Sharalian,  John 

HORN 

Greene,  Allen 
Moselle,  Richard 
Moyes,  John 
Speyer , Andre 


TRUMPETS 

Abbott,  Alan 
Xuele,  John 


TROMBONE 

Hulloney,  Ruth 


TY], IRANI 

fflant,  William 


ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V 
VIOLIN 

Cheetha.ni , Donald 
Kirk,  Ruth 
MacLeod,  Dorothy 
Robinson,  Sidney 
Troupin,  Edward 
Chittenden,  Clara 
Kassraan,  Vera 

Carswell,  Priscilla 
Davis,  Alice 
Ewart , Nancy 
Eannen,  Helen 
Jackson,  Mary  Price 
Jenkins,  Ethel 
Knowlton,  Ruth 
Kelley,  George  F. 
Osborne,  Nancy 


VIOLA 

Aliferis,  James 
Kenney,  Sylvia 
Locke,  Jane 


’CELLO 

Benedict,  Elllnor 
Jones,  Rex 
Josephson,  Kenneth 
♦Markevitch,  Dimitri 
Wrightington,  Ann 

DOUBLE  BASS 

Kunze,  Alfred 
Tyre,  Jane 


♦Part-time  student 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


SECOND  S FA SON 
ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA 
FIRST  CONCEPT 

FRIDAY,  JULY  11,  1941 
8:30  P„\l,  in  the 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


: SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL 

Pichard  Korn,  Conductor 


Barber 


EUPHONY  NO,  4 Beethoven 

Adagio:  Allegro  vivace 
Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 
Allegro  raa  non  troppo 

Thor  Johnson,  Conductor 


BRANDENBURG  CON CEP TO  NO.  _5  Bach 

Allegro 
Affettuoso 
Allegro 

Michael  Kuttner,  Violin 
Harriet  Peacock,  Flute 
Alexandre  Peloquin,  Plano 

Robert  ’Chitney,  Conductor 


CA°FICCIQ  FSPAGNOT,  Rimsky— Korsakov 

Alborado;  Variazioni?  Alborado 
Scena  e canto  gitano 
Fandango  asturiano 

Pichard  Duncan,  Conductor 


"TANGLE^OOD11 


THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL  HIT. PAY.  JULY  18.  1941 


8:30  P.  Mo 

CONCERT  by  the  ORCHESTRA 


PROGRAMME 


TCBAXKQWSKY  Andante  Qantabile  from 

the  String  Qjuartet,  0 p.  11 

IS  MEMORY  of  ROBERT  A,  GUNDERSEH 

Serge  Kouseovitsky,  conducting 

*■  $ 


LISZT 


A Jte ust  Symphony 

in  Three  Character  Pictures 

(after  Goethe) 

(First  Two  Movements) 


I.  Faust 
II.  Gretchen 


Serge  Karussevitsky,  conducting 


* # $ 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  in  A major 
(Koechel  No.  488) 


I.  Allegro 
II.  Adagio 
III.  Allegro  ass&i 


Soloist 0 Constance  Keene 
Richard  Korn,  conducting 


$ * * 


WILLIAM  SCHUMAN  Araerlcan  Festival  Overture 

Leonard  Bernstein,  conducting 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


7/23/41 


1) 


HAYDN 


LAMBERT 


3 


MOZART 


WEBER 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Serge  Kousaevits-ky „ Director 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Friday.,  July  25,  1941 
8s 30  P.M. 

CONCERT  by  the  OR 3BESTRA 


PROGRAMME 


SYMPHONY  in  B FLAT  No.  102 

I Largo | Allegro  vivace 

II  Adagio 

III  Mirmetto*  Allegro  5 Trio 
I?  Finales  Presto 

Walter  Hendl,  conducting 

"THE  RIO  GRANDE”  for  Chorus,  Orchestra,  and 

Solo  Pianoforte 
(?cera  by  Sach ever ell  Sitwell) 

Pianoforte?  Alexander  Peloquin 
Alto  solos  Vera  Brinkopf 

Leonard  Beras bein,  conducting 


INTERMISSION  - 


CONCERTO  for  FLUTE  and  ORCHESTRA  in  D MAJOR 

(Koechel  No.  314) 


I Allegro  aperto 

II  Andante  ma  ncn  troppo 

III  Allegro 

Soloists  Alfredo  lanelli 

Richard  Cancan,  conducting 
OVERTURE  TO  ”0BERGN" 


Robert  Whitney,  conducting 


Baldwin  Piano 


B BRKSH  I RE  MUSIC  CENTER 


3 

FOURTH  CONCERT 


MOZART 


STRAUSS 

~) 


BRAHMS 


STRAVINSKY 


3 


Serge  Koussevitzky , Director 


Friday  Evening,  August  1,  1941 


ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA 

8« SO  P.  M. 
in  the 


THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


SERENADE  in  B FLAT  MAJOR,  for  Wind  Instruments 

(Koschei  561) 


Largo j allegro  molto 
Romances  adagio 

Terns  mit  V&riationem  Andantino 

Walter  Hendl,  Conducting 


”D0N  JUAN”,  Tone  Poem,  (after  Lenau)  Op.  20 

Richard  Korn,  Conducting 


- - - INTERMISSION 

PIANOFORTE  CONCERTO  NO.  2 in  B FLAT  MAJOR,  Op.  65 
Allegro  non  troppo 

Soloist i Carlos  Moseley 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Conducting 

SUITE  from  the  Ballet  "PETROUCHKA” 

Thor  Johnson,  Conducting 


Baldwin  Piano 


KUMPERDINCX 


KATDN 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 


m ius 


COPLAND 


CONCERT  b y the  ORCHESTRA  of  tffffJ&TMF-N?  g 


PRELUDE  to  "HANSEL  and  GROTL*1 
James  Aliferlp,  conducting 

SYMPHONX  No.  104  in  D MAJOR 
Adagio?  allegro 

Sidney  Baron,  eondt sting 
111  Menuette ? allegro 

Harold  Leslie*.  conducting 

Allegro  moder&to 
Jacob  JCrachmalnick 

Robert  Zeller,  ccrduo  :.ing 

“The  Walk  to  the  ’sradiu..  Garden* 
from  ■;«  VILLAGE'  ROMEO  and  JOLIET* 

Carmine  Ficocelli,  conducting 

OUTDOOR  OVERTURE 
Edgar  Cur tie,  conducting 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


* 

Serge  Koussevitaky,,  Director 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  8,  1941 
SHED 
8 j 50  P.  M* 

FIFTH 

CONCERT 

ADVANCED 

ORCHESTRA 

-PROGRAMME- 

BORODIN 

SYMPHONY  No.  2 in  B MINOR 

First  and  Third  Movements 

Allegro 

Andante 

Walter  Hendl,  conducting 

BACH 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO  in  E MAJOR 

I Allegro 

II  Adagio 

III  Allegro 

Soloist?  Althea  Alimonda 

Robert  Whitney,  conducting 

PISTON 

INTERMISSION*** 

CONCERTINO  for  PIANO  and  ORCHESTRA 
Soloists  Rita  LaPlante 

Richard  Korn,  conducting 

GARDNER  READ 

PRELUDE  and  TOCCATA 

Leonard  Bernstein,  conducting 


Baldwin  Piano 


B E R K 3 1 1 H K M (J  SIC  C 3;  H T.  E JR, 
Serge  Kousaev.it airy, . Jllr&etoy 
•WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  August  6.,  e.t  4 3 SO 

CONCERT  by  the  ORCKjSTM  of  DEPAR^M? , 7 
THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 
PROGRAMS 


HUMPERDINCK 

PRELUDE  to  "HANSEL  and  G-RBTEL" 
Jamee  Aliferis,  conducting 

HAYDN 

SYMPHONY  No.  104  in  D MAJOR 

I Adagio | allegro 

II  Andante 

Sidney  Baron,  conducting 

III  Menuettc i allegro 
I?  Allegro  spiritoso 


Harold  Leslie,  conducting 

TSCHAIKOWSKI 

CONCERTO  for  VIOLIN  in  D MAJOR,  Op.  85 

First  Movements 

Allegro  moderate 

Soloists 

J fcieob  Kr achmalnlck 
Robert  Zeller,  conducting 

DELIUS 

"The  Walk  to  the  Paradis©  Garden" 
from  «A  VILLAGE  ROMEO  and  JULIET" 

Carmine  Fic ocelli,  conducting 

COPLAND 

OUTDOOR  OVERTURE 
Edgar  Curtis,  conducting 

Baldwin  Piano 


Representative  list  of 
CHAMBER  MUSI  C 


studied  by  various  groups 


BEETHOVEN 

Sonata  No.  V On.  24  for  violin  and  piano 
» » VII  Op . 30,  Ho.  2 " " 

" " VIII  Op.  30  No.  3 « " " 

in  Eb  for  violin,  'cello,  piano 
" in  G-  Major  for  violin  and  piano 
in  F Major  for  violin  and  piano 
Trio  in  F Minor,  Op,  95  for  strings 
Trio  in  F Major,  Op,  135  for  strings 
Trio  in  Bb  for  violin  ! cello  and  piano 
Trio  in  D Major  for  violin  'cello  and  oiano 
Quartets  1,  2,  4,  and  7,  for  strings 


Adagio  for  voodvind  quintet 


BLOCH 

Piano  Quintet 


BORODIN 

Quartet  for  strings 


BRAHMS 

Sonata  No.  1,  On.  78  for  violin  and  olano 

" No.  II,  On.  100  for  •»  " « 

H Mo. Ill  Op.  108  " « " " 

" in  F Minor  for  clarinet  and  piano 
" in  A Major  for  violin  and  piano 

" in  G Major  for  “ " " 

" in  Eb  for  clarinet  and  piano 
" in  D Minor  for  violin,  'cello  and  pisno 
Trio  for  'cello,  clarinet  and  piano 
•grio  for  violin,  'cello  and  piano  in  B Major 
Sonata  in  A Major  for  violin  and  piano 
Trio  in  G Major 

Trio  in  C Minor  for  violin, 'cello  and  piano 

String  Qp.art et  in  C Minor 

Piano  Quartet  in  A Major 

Quartet  in  G Minor  for  piano  and  strings 

Clarinet  quintet 

CAPLET 

Suite  Persane  for  double  ivind  quintet 

COPLAND 

Vitebsk  for  violin,  'cello  and  piano 

DEBUSSY 

String  Quartet 

DVORAK 

Serenade  for  2 oboes,  2 clarinets,  3 horns 
2 bassoons,  'cello  and  bass 


Piano  Quintet 


FARLEY 

Night  Wind  - for  woodbind  ouintet 


FAUR*? 

Sonata  in  A Major,  Oo,  13,  for  violin  and  piano 
» " E Minor,  " " " " 

Quartet  in  C Minor  for  violin,  viola,  'cello  and  piano 

FOERSTER 

Quintet  for  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn,  Bassoon 
FRANCK 

Quintet  in  F.  Minor  for  2 violins,  viola,  ’cello  and 

piano 

GALINDO 

Sestet  for  Wind  Instruments 
GOUNOD 

Petite  Symphonie  for  Winds 
GRAINGER 

Walking  Tune  - for  Woodwind  Quintet 

GRIEG 

Sonata  in  F Major  for  violin  and  piano 
ii  it  q Minor  11  ” " ” 

Voglein  for  woodwind  quintet 

GUI  OK 

Harmonica  Player  - for  woodwind  quintet 

HAYDN 

String  Quartet  in  D Minor,  0t>„  75,  No,  2 

II  II  It  Q.  It 

HINDEMITH 

Sonata  No,  4 for  violin,  'cello  and  piano 
" 3 for  violin  and  piano 

Quartet  Noe  3 for  strings 
Quintet 

Variations  for  clarinet,  violin,  viola  and  'cello 
HUNTER 

Danse  Humoresque  for  Woodbind  Quartet 

JUON 

Sestet  for  -woodbind  ouintet  and  piano 
KRIENS 

Ronde  des  Lutins  for  flute,  oboe  and  clarinet 

MART I MI 

String  Quartet 

MENDELSSOHN 

Trio  in  D Minor  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello. 


f 


MOZART 

Sonata  in  E Minor  for  viol.ln  and  piano 

« C 

Trio  — Divertimento  in  Ub  Major  for  strings 
Quartet  in  D Minor  for  strings 
•Quartet  in  G Major  for  strings 
Clarinet  Quintet 

Symphonie  Concertante  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn, 

bassoon  and  piano 

Quartet  in  G Minor  for  violin,  viola,  'cello  and  piano 
PIERNE 

Quintet  for  flute,  violin,  viola,  'cello  and  harp 
POULENC 

Sonata  for  horn,  trumpet,  trombone 
PRQKOFIEFE 

Quintet  for  viola,  violin,  bass,  oboe,  and  clarinet 


RAPE 

Sinfonietta  for  Winds 


RAVEL 

Trio 

Quartet  for  strings 


REDTECKE 

Trio  Op.  274  for  clarinet,  horn  and  piano 


SCHUBERT 

Sonata  in  G Minor  for  violin  and  piano 
Trio  in  Rb  for  violin,  'cello  and  piano 
Trio  in  Eb 

Quartet  in  A Minor  for  strings 
quintet  in  P Major  for  piano  and  strings 
Forellen  Quintet 


SCHUMANN 

String  Quartet  No,  3 in  A Major 
Quartet  No,  1 for  strings 
Piano  Quintet 

Sonata  in  A Minor  for  violin  and  piano 
STRAUSS 

Serenade  for  13  Winds 
STRAVINSKY 

Pastorale  for  Woodwind  Quintet 
THOMPSON 

Trio  for  oboe,  clarinet  and  viola 
THU  1 LIE 


Sextet  for  Woodwind  Quintet  and  piano 


B E R T.  ,5.  H I R E M JJ  I I C CENTER 
SECOND  SEASON 


FIRST  CONCERT 


CHAMBHf:  MUSIC 
IN  THE 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
July  15|  1941 
8 j 30  P,M , 


SCHUBERT 


TRIO  in  B flan  Major 


Allegro  moderate 
Andante  an  p©c©  moaso 
' cher  /o'  a 11  egre 

Michael  Kufctner,  Violin 
Arthur  Winograd*  8 Cello 
Rita  La  Plante,  Piano 


lU.'.ATPT  In  F minor  for  Plano  and  Strings 

Mol  to  moderate?  maestoso  j allegro 
Lento,,  con  mote  sentiment© 

Allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  fuoco 

Lorens  Carpenter,  Violin 
Jasper  Hariiyak  > Violin 
Joseph  Pal vino,  Viola 
Anthony  Saohos,  ’Cello 
Constance  Keene,  Piano 


Baldwin  Pia.no 


BjE  5 K .5  H I.  R X II,  § .jjO  . ..  1.  | | T IR 

Serge  Kons&evix?:  .y ...  .Oxree  r 


SONtAI  MOBBING,  JULY  1’?,  I:-' 41  .1.1*  or. 

CONCERT 

Ol’tlKVW'i  < .1CU-  l*M 
& * 

PROGRAMME 
•*  * 


HAT  BN 


HINDMITH 


STRING  QUARTET  in  G MNOR,  OF  74,  No.  3 

Allegro 
largo  asB&l 

III  Miaaetto?  allegi  aifcto 

Finales  Allegro  zcn  trio 

Nina  Applensan,  Vi*  in 
Gerald*  Bobitailj  e Violin 
Harold  Soria,  Vjpli 
Robert  Ripley,  iCe.‘  lo 

QUINTET 

Ip  & tig  l t&isstg 
Waller 

Hilnig  vnd  Eiiif&cfe 
SchnepLe  v^ertel 
Sehr  lethaft 

Alfredo  Ia»©llis  F-iut® 

John  Holmes,  Obo# 
f-avid  Glaaar,  Glair:  i®i 
John  Graas,  French  lorn 
Hoy  Houser,  Bassoai 

STRING  QUARTET,  Op  1 

Anir-.e^et  tre-s  tin.-. id#* 

II  a»«<d*  vlt  »b  b.  rbytnm© 

III  Ae.dantiac  doueei  -wat  axpreasi 

IV  Tr«B  medera* 

ra:ol  KraohsMlnlle:.  II  .>'Un 
iorris  Levine*  VI*. i.?. 

Jsvdj&i  lipa«'r;t  ^iO'la 
fiat:;' red  Sdfe&efer,  • C-aU? 


Serge  Kousaevltaky.  Director 


TUESDAY,  August  6,  1941,  at  8s SO  P.M. 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
CONCERT  of  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

PROGRAMME 


paure'’ 


POULENC 


MOZART 


PIANO  QUARTET  in  C MINOR,  Op,  15. 


Allegro  molt©  moderat© 
Adagio 


I 

II 

III  Sober so 


Pianos  Shirley  Cohen 
Violins  Michael  Kuttner 
Viola?  Vitold  Kusfaleika 
3 Cellos  Dorothea  lump 


I Allegro 
XI  Andante 
XXX  Rondo 


SONATA  for  HORN,  TRUMPET  and  TROMBONE 


French  Homs 
Trumpets 
Trombone  % 


Warren  Eason 
Robert  Weatherly 
Kauko  Kahila 


INTERMISSION 


QUINTET  for  CLARINET  and  STRINGS 
(KceeheX  No,  581) 


I Allegro 

II  Larghett© 

III  Menuett© 

I?  Allegretto  con  variazioni 

Clarinet]  Bernadette  Boyl© 
Violins  Walter  Trsmpler 

Violins  Walter  Hagen 

Violas  Stanley  Harris 

3 Cellos  Arthur  Winograd 


Baldwin  Pi  an© 


r 


c 


r 


BERKSHIRE  M U t 1 G CENTER 


Serge  Kouaaevitzky,  Director 

SUNDAY  MORNING 9 AUGUST  10,  1941,  at  11? 00  A.  M, 

C H.  A M B JL  F. — iLU  _£L  X C 
CONCERT 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

***PROGRAMME*** 


BEETHOVEN 


STRING  QUARTET  in  f MAJOR,  GP  18  No.  1 


I Allegro  con  brio 

XX  Adagio  affetuoso  ed  appassionato 

XXX  Scherzo  ? allegro  molto 

XV  Allegro 

Violin?  Nina  Appleman 
Violin  ? Loraa  Freedman 
Viola?  Stanley  Harris 
8 Cello  Arthur  Winogr&d 


PXSRNE 


FREE  VARIATIONS  and  .FINALE  for  FLUTE  VIOLIN, 
VIOLA,  VIOLONCELLO  and  HARP  - OP.  51 

Flutes  Harriet  Peacock 

Violins  Virginia  Peters 

Viola?  Harold  Sorin 

’ Cello  Dorothea  Jump 

Harp  Olivia  Hall 


BRAHMS 


QUARTET  in  G MINOR  for  PIANO  and  STRINGS,  OP  P.5 


I Allegro 

II  Allegro  ma  non  tsnto 

III  Andante  eon  mote 

IV  Rondo  alia  Zingarese 

Pianos  Constance  Keene 
Violin?  Jacob  Krachmalnick 

Viola  Sari  Hedberg 
» Cello  Winifred  Schaefer 


Baldwin  Piano 


r 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Dr,  Serge  Koussevitzky.y  Director 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  15,  1941  at  6*00  c 5 clock 

) 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  hall 


CONCERT  of  CHAMBER  MUSIC 


PROGRAMME 


HINDEMITH 


S01ATA  for  HARP 

M&ssig  schnell 
Leblmft 
Sehr  Langsam 

Harps  Olivia.  Hall 


* 


GALINDO 


SEXTET  for  WIND  INSTRUMENTS.  (First  Performance) 


Flute s 
Clarinets 
Bassoon 
irrenen  Horns 
Trumpets 
Trombone  s 


Alfredo  lanalli 
David  Glaser 
John  V,  Shamlian 

Jim  J0  Graas 
Harxy  B.  Herforth 
I .-win  L.  Price 


HA2DN  STRUG  QUSRTET  in  G MINOR,  OP  74,  No.  B 

(Two  Movements) 

II  Largo  aseai 

IV  Finales  allegro  con  brio 

Violins  Nina  Appleman 

Violins  Gerald  Hobitaill© 

Violas  Harold  Soria 

* Cell®  Robert  Ripley 


BE  EKSHHE  M V S I C C g K T E R 


SUNDAY 


MARTINU 


COPLAND 


HINDMITH 


Dr.  Serge  Kougserltaky,  Director 
MORNING,  AUGUST  17.  1941.  at  II? 00  o » clock 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
COE  CERT  of  CHAMBER.  MUSIC 

PROGRAMME 


STRING  QUARTET  _ 

I Moderate  - Allegro  vivace 

II  Andante 

XXI  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Violins  Raphael  Silverman 

Violins  Morris  Levin® 

Violas  Earl  Hedberg 

5 Cello  t Winifred  Schaefer 


VITEBSK  (S'tedy  on  a Jewish  Theme)  for 
Violin,  8 Cello  and  Piano 

Violins  Michael  Kuttner 

8 Cello  Dimitri  M&rkevitch 

Pianos  Leonard  Bernstein 


STRING  QUARTET <,  On,  22 

I Fugato  - Langsam 

XI  Schnell 

XII  Ruhig 

IV  Massig  schnell 

V Rondo  gemaechlieh 

Violins  Walter  Trampler 

Violins  Sheldon  Fotenberg 

Violas  Jerome  Lipson 

8 Cello  Arthur  Winograd 


Baldwin  Piano 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

DR.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

☆ 

THEATRE— CONCERT  HALL 
Sunday,  July  13,  1941 

AT  4 P.  M. 

☆ 

Dedicatory  ^tozart  programme 

☆ 

SYMPHONIC  PROGRAMME 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 
Symphony  in  G Minor 


INTERMISSION 


OPERA  FRAGMENTS 

by  the 

OPERA  DEPARTMENT 


HERBERT  GRAF,  Director 

Assisted  by 
Boris  Goldovsky 
Richard  Rychtarik 


The  Magic  Flute,  Act  II,  Scene  8: 
(in  English) 

Papageno  . 
Papagena  . 

3 Boys 


Don  Giovanni,  Act  II,  Scene  4: 
(in  Italian) 


Donna  Anna  . 
Don  Ottavio  . 


Gordon  Sayre 
Margaret  Lilly 
( Alba  Tosi 
■j  Ruth  Kratman 
( Eula  Beal 


Maria  SanFilippo 
George  Tinker 


The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio,  Act  II,  last  Scene: 

(in  English) 

Constance  . . Helene  Wiedemann 

Belmont  . . George  Tinker 

Blonde  . . Lois  McMahon 

Pedrillo  . . Arthur  Flemings 


Musical  Assistants:  Felix  Wolfes,  Fred  Popper,  Lukas  Foss. 
Scenery,  costumes  and  properties  by  the  Students  of  the  Stagecraft 
Class. 


7/25/41 


B E R K S HIRE  MUSIC 


CENTER 


ORCHESTRA 


for 


"CO SI  FAN  TUTT3* 


OPERA 


FIRST  REHEARSAL  « 9 z SO  A.  M. 
Saturday,  July  £ 6 , 1941 


let  VIOLINS 
Kuttner 
Ficocelli 
Horny  ak 
Leslie 
Hagen 
Foster 

SH© 

v;:o us 

Alpert 
Bayrech 
Pul  vino 

2nd  VIOLINS 
Robitaille 
Siegelman 
Lukas chuk 
Altschuler 
MacLeod 

BASSES 

Moeller 

Arian 

OBOE 

Koblentz 

Holmes 

'CELLO 

Ripley 

Sophos 

LevensoE 

FLUTES 

Mitchell 

Willoughby 

CLARINETS 
Brusilov  I 
Belove  II 

BASSOON 

Gould 

Sellg 


HORNS 

Eger 

Grass 


TRUMPETS 

Gomberg 

Sarin 


TIMPANI 

Wuliger 


HER  K S H I R E M U SIC  C E N TER 


Serge  Koussevitzky.  Director 
THEATRE-CONCERT  MIX 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1941 
8:30  P.  M. 

THE  OPERA  DEPARTMENT 


Herbert  Graf,  Director 
assisted  by- 
Boris  Goldovsky 
Richard  Rychtarik 

PRESENTS 


0 P ERA 


SCENES 


GLUCK 


VERDI 


"ORPHEUS" 

(in  English) 


"UN  BALIO  IN  MASCHERA" 
(A  Masked.  Ball) 
(in  Italian) 


Act  I,  Scene  2-4 

Orpheus  - Christine  Johnson 
$ Amor  - Ruth  Kratman 

Act  III 


Renato,  Prime  Minister 
Amelia,  his  wife 
Count  Rlbbling 
Count  Horn 

Oscar,  Page  at  the  Coui*t 


Prank  Capelli 
$ Maria  San  Filippo 
p 5 Donald  Morgan 
Vi  * John  Lawler 
<,  Margaret  Lilly 


INTERMISSION 


VERDI 


" FAX-STAFF  " 
(in  English) 


Act  II,  Scene  X 


WAGNER 


"TANNH&USER" 
(in  German) 


Fal  staff 
Dame  0,uickly 
Bardoloh 
Pistol* 


Elizabeth 

Tannhauser 


5 <*■-  Donald  Morgan 
^ Mary  van  Kirk 
'T  Arthur  Flemings 
a,  *>  John  Lawler 


Act  II,  Scene  1 


S 


Eraraa  Belden 


5*  LQRTZING 


"CZAR  and  CARPENTER" 

(in  English)  Translated  for 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
by  Myron  Ryan,  Cleveland 


-f  Roland  Partridge 
Act  III,  Scene  I 


^5  van  Bett,  Burgomaster  of  Zaandaa 

John  Lawler 

Choir  singers  - students  of  the  Opera  Department 


Musical  Assistants:  Felix  Wolfes,  Fred  Pepper,  Lukas  Foss, 

Scenery,  costumes  and  properties  by  the  students  of  Stagecraft, 
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Dr.  Serv;e  Kcusseyltsky , Director 
THEATRE- CON CERT  HALL 

TUESDAY  EVENING s AUGUST  12,  1941  at  8s DO  P«M0 
WEDNESDAY  58  ' AUGUST  15*  1941  at  83OO  P.M. 

THE  OPERA  DEPARTMENT 
under  the  Direction  of  Dr.  Herbert  Graf 

PRESENTS 

C 0 8 1 


0 IL±  y A IT  T U T T E 
T”*Tis  Women 5 s Nature^) 


Coiaio  Opera  in  two  acts  by  Lorenso  Da  Ponte 
Music  by  W.  A.  Me gar t 
in  B&glish 


3 FIORDILIGl) 

DORABELLA  ) 5ieters 
5 DESPINA , their  maid 
f FERRANDO  ) 

6 **-  GUGI  IELMO ) 0f  “ 

S * ALFONSO  , a Nobleman 


CAST 

August  12 
Ifema  B©ld©n 


August  15 

Ms, rife  Sen  Filippo 


Christine  Johnson  Marjorie  Phelps 


Lois  MacMahon 
George  Tinker 
Thomas  Perkins 
Frank  Cappelli 


Alba  To si 
Arthur  Flemings 
Gordon  Sayr® 
Donald  Morgan 


Soldiers,  Servants,  Peasants,  Masques 
Time  and  Place?  •»  Naples  in  the  18th  Century 
PRODUCTION 


Staged  by 
Dr,  Herbert  Graf 


Conducted  by 
Boris  Goldovsky 


Designed  It 
Psi  chard  Rychtarik 


Diction  supervised  by  Roland  Partridge 

Musical  assistants 3 Fells  Wolfes,  Fred  Popper,  Lukas  Foss. 


The  Advanced  Orchestra  ) 


) The  Berkshire  Music  Center 


ORCHESTRA. 

CHORUS 

DANCERS  - Members  of  Country  Dancing  Group) 

Scenery  and  Costumes  by  Students  of  Stagecraft  of  The  Opera  Department* 

Maurice  Beaton  Jean  Nussbaum 

Madeline  F&uvr®  Mrs  , Louie  Speyer 

^iolet  Brooks  Priscilla  Thorndike 

J osephine  Murray  Mary  Wigglesworth 

Edith  Nusabaua 

Costumes?,  Mrs,  James  Aliferis,  Frances  Dinsmore,  Patricia  lenis 

Properties?  Dorothy  Bott 

Intermission  of  20  Minutes  after  Act  I (Scene  4) 

Smoking  not  permitted  in  the  Theatre 


Baldwin  Piano 


• • 
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BERKS  F 1 H 1 MUSIC  CENTER 
Dr o Serge  Kouiassvitgky.  Director 

THEATRE -CONCERT  BALL 

August  15 0 1941  at  6 s 00  a “clock 

THE  OPERA  DEPARTMENT 

tinder  the  Direction  of  Dr,  Herbert  Graf 

Agal .gted  by 
Boris  Goldovsky 
Richard  Byehtarik 

PRESENTS 


OPERA  SC  EOS 


1,  VERDI  - “PALSTAFF®,  Act  II,  Scenes  1 and  2 
(in.  English)  Falstaff 

Daae  Qplckly 

B&rdolph 

Pistol 


Donald  Morgan 
Mary  van  Kirk 
Arthur  Flemings 
John  Lawler 


HUMPERDINCK  - “HANSEL  M3  (Ham",  Act  I,  Scene  2 
(in  English;  Hansel 
vretel 
Sandman 


Eula  Beal 
Margaret  Lilly 
Ruth  Xratman 


3o  VERDI  - “OTHELLO",  Act  XV,  Scenes  I and  2 
(in  Italian)  Xtesdcaona 
Emilia 


Marjorie  Phelps 
Mary  van  Kirk 


40  L0RT2ING  - “CZAR  AND  CARPENTER" , Act  III , Scene  1, 

van  Rettr  3»irgo®aster  of  Zaandam 

John  Lawler 

ChoirsingerB  - students  of  the  Q^era  Department 


Diction  supervised  by  Roland  Partridge 

Musical  assistant® § Felix  WoIfee„  Fred  Popper,  Lukas  Foss 


Scenery  and  Costumes  by  Students 
Maurice  Beaton 
Violet  Brooks 
Madeline  Pauvro 
Josephine  Murray 
Edith  Nu« sbatuo 

Costumesg  Mrs,  James  Aliferis,  1 
Properties  8 Dorothy  Bott 


Stagecraft  of  the  Opera  Department 
Jean  Nussbaum 
Mrs,  Louie  Speyer 
Priscilla  Thorndike 
M ary  Wiggle ©worth 

ees  Dinsraore,  Patricia  Kern# 


lacking  not  permitted  in  the  Theatre 


Baldwin  Piano 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


JULY  12,  1941 

SATURDAY  - 3:00  O'CLOCK 

INFORMAL  PERFORMANCE 


A,  Lecture  - Olin  Domes 

B.  Music 


1'.  2 Gregorian  Melodies 

2.  Organurn  (with  instruments) 

3«  Motets:  (a)  Joliet ement 

(b)  Pueelete 

(c)  Ypocrite 

4.  Instruments:  In  seculum  viellatoris 

5.  Troubadour  songs 

6.  Motets:  (a)  Ysabelet 

(b)  Bonne  est  amours 
Vo  Instruments:  Dance 


X 3 1 or  ne.  perfo.t  nance 


I ; O'  10  .c  a.  v.  Use  Bj  -vchois  { oa  2400  ■-  14.60)' 

A $ -i  roa  . nl.ce  uswrumeatai  piece* 
l i Xwe  G-rogorl  an  Melodies 
i'7 intiffiae  paschalis  laudes  — Salve  regina) 

LECTORS  OLIN  DOTOS 

•-4  Guillaume  Dufay  i ca  1400  - 1474} 

Beat  a.  qu  'qtie-  agrnina 

women ? s vo 3 ess  a cappella 
24  John  Dunstable  (ca  1370  - 1453) 
a;  Regina  colli 
b}  Alma  redemptoris  mater 

women*  a voices  with  instruments 
• >,:  Mam  ■ffjni  t'ulda  f*  1506)  H-mtius  oeiso 

mired  chorus  a eappella 

women  s voices  with  instruments 
Onl.Uaume  Dufay  fca  1400  - 14!.  4 } 
a)  Bon  .jour  bor  mois 
"b)  7o otr ft;  bruit 

■Met  with  instruments 
Miillaume  ds  Ma  chant  ( 1300  if  1.17?) 
a)  ‘Si:  tomes  flours ; Ballad*? 
bj  rk  petit  per.,,  Ballade 
solo  with 

d o ) baorr.  cus  14th  dentury 

T’iohig  «•  hvjju  ■. ng  s>o©mc 

? 4; . c.r  -x 
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Saturday,  July  26th,  1941 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  BALL 
3 o’  clock 

Informal  Performance 
Music  of  the  Renaissance 


1.  Heinrich  Finck  (1445  - 1527) 

Greiner  farmer,  Instrumental  piece 

LECTURE  OLIK  DOMES 

2.  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina  (ca  1524  - 1554) 

Missa  ”0  admiral)! le  eonEnercium" 

Sanctus  - Benedictus  - Hosanna 

3.  Orlando  di  Lasso  (1530  - 1594) 

Tide  homo 

4*  Ludwig  Senfl  (ca  1492  - 1553) 

Miserere  mei  Deus 

5.  John  Cobb 

London  Street  Cries,  Caion 

6.  Orlando  Gibbons  (1583  - 1623) 

London  Street  Cries 

7.  Thomas  Stoltzer  (■**  1526) 

Mixolydian  Phantasy,  Inst ri mental  piece 
8*  Adrian  Willaert  (ca  1490  - 1562) 

0 ddc®  vita  mia,  Villanella 
9.  Luca  Marenzio  (t-  1599) 

Cantiam,  cacti am 

10 « Guillaume  Dufay  (1400  - 1474) 


Gloria  in  excelsis 


SATURDAY,  • AUGUST  2,  1941 


Zt 00  ol clock 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
INFORMAL  PERFORMANCE 


MUSIC  OF  THE  ITALIAN  BAROQUE 

1,  Giovanni  Gabrieli  (1557  ~ 1612) 

Sonata  plan  e forte 

LECTURE  - GUN  DORIES 

2.  A)  Marco  da  Gagliano  (ca  1575  - 1642) 

Chorus  of  the  Shephards  from  tho  Opera  nLa  Flora” 

B)  Claudio  Monteverdi  (1567  - 1643) 

Cruda  Amarilli  r,  Madrigal 
Choruses  a cappolla 

3o  Marc  Antonio  Cesti  (1623  - 1669) 

Prologue  to  the  Opera  "La  Dori” 

Tenor  solo,  women5  g chorus  and  orchestra 

4o  Anonymous  16th  Century- 
Gloria  in  excelsis 

Canon  for  four  voices 

5.,  Stsfano  Landi  (ca  1590  - ca  1855) 

Two  choruses  with  orchestra  from  tho  Opera  ”11  Gan  Alessio" 

a.  Godi  pur 

b.  Felice  Roma 

So  Giacomo  Carissimi  (1605  - 1674) 

Two  choruses  with  orchestra  from  the  Oratorio  "Giona” 

Bo  Proeliabantur 
bo  Psccavimus 

?0  Claudio  Monteverdi  (1567  - 1643) 

Tirsi  e Clori 

"Ballo”  for  Soprano  and  Tenor  solos  chorus  and  orchestra 


. 
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BERKSHIRE  . MUSI  C • CENTER 
Saturday,  August  9,  1941 
3:00  o’clock 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
Informal  Performance 

MUSIC  of  the  GERMAN,  ENGLISH  aad  FRINGE  BAROQUE 


1.  Samuel  Scheldt  (1587  - 1854) 

Canzon  Cornett o,  played  by  two  clarinets, 
two  trumpets  and  harpsichord 

LECTURE:  GUN  DOWNES 


2.  John  Blow  (1649  - 1708) 

In  the  time  of  trouble.  Anthem. 

Chorus  a cappella 

3.  Henry  Purcell  (1658  - 1395) 

0 praise  God  in  His  Holiness 

For  Chorus,  Tohor  solo  and  Orchestra 

4.  Adam  Gumpelzhaimar  (1559  - 1625) 

Cant ate  Domino,  Canon 

5o  Jean  Baptiste  Lully  (1639  - 1687) 

Cadmus  ©t  Herndons , Opera 
Act  III,  Scenes  VI  and  TXX 

Bass  solo,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

6.  Erasmus  Sartorius  (1577  ~ 1637) 

Canon  (with  a modem,  text) 

7»  Johann  Hermann  Schein  (1586  - 1630) 

Student  ens  chmaus 

Chorus  with  Harpsichord 

8.  Heinrich  Schuets  (1585  - 1672) 

Psalm  122  (Ich  freu  mich  dea) 

For  four  choral  and  instrumental 
groups 

9.  Johann  Pezal  (1639  - 1694) 

Turnnnusik  for  Brass 

(This  piece  will  he  played  from  the  roof  of  the 
Main  He use) 


r 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  19th,  1941 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
at  3:00  p.m. 

Informal  performance 
Music  of  the  14th  and  15th  Centuries 


Introduction  a)  Gil  1 e s Binchois  (ca  1400  - 1460) 
Adieu  ma  doulce  - instrumental  piece 
b)  Two  Gregorian  Melodies 
(Victimae  paschalis  laudes  --  Salve  regina) 

LECTURE  --  OLIN  DOWNES 

1. )  Guillaume  Dufay  (1400  - 1474) 

Beata  quoque  agmina 

women's  voices  a cappella 

2. )  John  Dunstable  (ca  1370-1453) 

a)  Regina  coeli 

b)  Alma  redemptoris  mater 

women's  voices  with  instruments 

3. )  Adam  von  Fulda  (+1506)  Nuntius  celso 

mixed  chorus  a cappella 


4. )  Istampita  Ghaetta,  dance  for  one  instrument 

5. )  Philippe  de  Vi  try  (1291  -1361  ) Vos  quid  admiramini 

women's  voices  with  instruments 

6. )  Guillaume  Dufay  (ca  1400-1474) 

a)  Bon  jour  bon  mois 

b)  Vostre  bruit 

duet  with  instruments 

7. )  Guillaume  de  Machant  (1300-1377) 

a)  De  toutes  flours,  Ballade 

b)  De  petit  peu,  Ballade 

solo  with  instruments 

8. )  Anonymous  14th  Century 

"French  chace".  Canon  describing  a hunting  scene 
men's  voices  a cappella 

9. )  Two  dances  for  instruments: 

a)  Trotto  - Saltarello 

b)  Istampita  Tre  fontene 


) 


SALUHEAY,  JULl  19th,  1941 

CHAMBER  MUSI  C HALL 
at  3:00  p-':u 
Inform!  performance 
at  3 of  the  1 3n:h  acl  loth  Centuries 


"..c.'i  a*  0 1 liar.  3i nchois  « ca  1400  - 14.30) 
.i-eira  dcuice  ins-rumeatal  piece 
t)  T-vc  Gregorian  Melodies 
V1  ps  sob  alt  s Imicee  — Sal  vs  regina? 


LECTURE 


OLIN  IXJVJNES 


1J 


.3,  ) 


Hui lianas  Dufay  i ca  14C0  - 1474) 

Beat  a qu  -qua  agrnina 

vrarcen’s  voices  a cappella 
John.  Dunstable  { ca  13?0  - 1453) 
a;  Regina  coeii 
b)  Aina  red  asp  tori  a nater 

vcnsn's  voices  with  in  an  rumen  1 3 
Adam  'tpti  Fulda  (♦■1506)  Hunting  oelso 
mined  chorus  a cappslla 


Dlue-  ta ..  lance  for  01s  i'^'cra 


< ' - ( 120.1  - 1361  Voa  ?i 

e ■ vc  • cen  *:  m in;?“rmem3 

• ( 3 .'0  - 14 
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BERKSHIRE MUSIC  CENTER  1 

Dr,.  Serge  fioucsevitaky,  Director 
DEPARTMENT  of  BffEJSIC  and  CULTURE 

* ') 

Singing  and  Playing  Groups 
SATURDAY , AUGUST  16 , 1341  at  5; 00  o'clock 
THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 
FINAL  PERFORMANCE  of  HISTORIC  MUSIC 

1.  Gilles  Binehois  (ca  1400  - 1460)  A.dieu  ma.dotilce 

instrumental  piece 

LECTURE  - by  Mr.  OLIN  DOMES 

2.  Anonymous  15th  Century  (probably  Perotinus)  Organum, 

Virgo  sponsus  amat 

t 

3.  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina  (ca  1524  - 1594)  Missa  wO  adrairabile 

commercium11 , Sanctus  - Benedictus  - Hosanna 

4.  Giovanni  Gabrieli  (1557  - 1612)  Sonata  plan  e forte 

5.  John  Cobb  - London  Street  cries s Canon 
8.  Orlando  Gibbons  - London  Street  cries 

7.  Three  medieval  dances 

8.  Claudio  Monteverdi  (1567  - 1645)  - Tirsi  s Clori,  Ballo 

9.  Johann  Hermann  S choir.  (1586  - 1630)  - Studentenschmaue 

, Guillaume  Dufay  (cs.  1400  « 1474)  Gloria  in  excelsis,  Canon 

a Heinrich  Schueta  (1585  - 1672)  ~ Psalm  122  (Ich  freu  mich.  des) 

12.  Johann  PezeX  (1639  - 1694)  - Turmmusik 

(This  piece  !fi.ll  be  played  from  the  roof  of  the  Main  House) 
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Dr  . Archibald  T.  Davison 
July  9,  1941 

MUSIC  IN  A DEMOCRACY 


On  July  seventeenth  of  last  year  I delivered  an  address  here  at 
Tanglewood  on  the  following  subjects  “Music  - A Free  Art".  At  that  time 
I dwelt  on  the  varied  disciplines  both  beneficent  and  harmful  to  which 
music  throughout  its  career  had  been  subjected?  emphasizing  at  the  close 
the  fact  that  in  a dictator  controlled  world  there  v?ould  be  no  future 
for  music  as  the  untrammelled  expression  oY  the  human  spirit,  and  that 
under  totalitarian  domination  the  work  of  many  great  composers  might 
conceivably  be  forever  destroyed.  Now  these  were  melancholy  observations, 
and  to  many  they  may  have  seemed  extreme  and  even,  perhaps,  hysterical. 

I was  net  romancing,  however?  for  there  were  at  that  very  moment  many 
clear  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  my  words;  witnesses  which  in  the  twelve 
months  that  have  intervened,  have  given  even  more  convincing  testimony 
to  a tragedy  that  has  spread  beyond  believing.  Is  there  any  spontaneous 
musical  activity  either  creative  or  participative  now  going  on  in  the 
dictator  countries  themselves  or  in  subjugated  states?  Music  may  there 
be  promoted  for  purposes  of  propaganda;  but  if  you  agree  that  music  is 
not  an  art  unless  it  is  absolutely,  unqualifiedly  free,  then  what  is  now 
existent  as  music  in  a large  part  of  Europe  is  not  music  at  all,  but 
political  pronoi  icement  masquerading  as  music.  And  if  ever  two  forces 
stood  separated  from  each  other  by  the  poles  themselves,  they  are  the 
purposeless  and  gently  persuasive  voice  of  beauty  and  the  unequivocal 
language  of  -tyranny.  I say  again,  as  I said  a year  ago,  and  with  even 
profeunder  conviction,  that  the  world-wide  imposition  of  a concept  which 
holds  that  everything,  including  art,  is  subservient  to  the  state,  would 
mean  the  end  of  music  as  we  kno?/  it.  For  the  composer,  performer  and 
listener,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  artistic  freedom;  each  would  fol- 
low the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constraining  limits  of  a political  theory. 


That  concept  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  intense  and  exaggerated  nationalism 
which  has  always  tended  to  set  nation  against  nation,  exalting  the 
achievement  of  one  country  - not,  perhaps,  as  batter  than  that  of  another,  - 
but,  at  least,  as  different  and  as  characteristically  individual.  And 

from  this  narrow  pride,  artistic  enterprise  has  by  no  means  been  excluded. 

In  music,  curiously  enough,  a complete  autocracy  preceded  the  narrower 
distinctions  of  nationalism,  for  in  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth 
centuries  practically  all  composers  ’wrote  in  a uniform  style;  there  was 
indeed,  no  other  style  for  them  to  employ,  because  the  musicians  of  the 
Low  Countries  furnished  Europe  with  the  great  body  of  its  composers,  teachers 
and  performers.  That  is  an  early  and  an  outstanding  example  of  artistic 
autocracy  and  against  it  composers  gradually  revolted,  finally  attaining 
what  might  be  termed  s.n  individual  style  of  their  own,  which  when  it  con- 
tained sufficient  elements  common  to  their  particular  local  group,  became 
the  property  of  a "school.”  Such  were  the  Roman,  Venetian  and  Neapolitan 
'’schools,”  But  quite  early  it  is  possible  to  discern  a rdder  community 
of  musical  language,  and  then  one  speaks  of  Italian,  or  French,  or  German 
music;  and  with  that  characterization  is  boro  the  idea  of  musical  nation- 
alism which,  in  the  nineteenth  century  developed  such  distinct  boundaries 
of  expression  as  to  be  definitely  associated  with  national  consciousness. 

Uoon  folksong  fell  the  main  burden  of  making  musically  articulate  the 
individuality  of  one  country  as  distinct  from  that  of  another.  Only  in 
Italy  end  in  England  was  the  situation  different.  Italy  had  neglected 
her  folksong  for  the  beguiling  tunes  of  opera  until  native  folksong  be- 
came nearly  extinct,  and  the  musical  nationalism  appeared  in  the  form  of 
an  almost  uncontested  supremacy  in  the  field  of  lyric  and  dramatic  melody. 

For  England,  too,  the  folksong  was  not  available.  Not  because  it  had 
been  neglected,  but  because  its  collection  and  publication  had  only  recently 
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been  undertaken.  Here  again  it  fell  to  the  composer  to  give  voice  to 
the  national  spirit,  a duty  which  was  assumed  by  Edward  Elgar  supported 

by  a group  of  somewhat  less  notable  musicians.  Just  before  the  war 
nationalism  was  a prominent  feature  in  the  music  of  all  countries}  but 
after  the  war  individuals  and  small  groups  of  composers  appeared,  some 
of  them  exerting  such  international  influence  that  the  broader  lines  of 
musical  nationalism  seemed  almost  to  disappear.  Until  recently  indeed, 
there  has  been  little  thought  of  treating  music  in  relation  to  national 
feeling  or  political  circumstance,  We  have  thought  of  music  as  music, 
cultivated  the  world  over  as  a free  art.  The  work  of  Malipiero,  Respighi 
and  Cassella  was  mainly  universal  art  rather  than  the  product  of  a uniquely 
Italian  style}  and  the  compositions  of  Holst  and  Vaughan  Williams  happily 
cause  us  to  forget  such  jingoistic  nonentities  as  Daughter  of  Ancient 
Kings  and  Britain  Ask  of  Thyself. 

Nationalism  in  music  is  now  a subject  primarily  for  the  lecturer 
on  the  history  of  the  art,  for  in  some  five  hundred  years  the  psychological, 
if  not  the  stylistic,  wheel  has  completed  a full  revolution,  and  we  are 
confronted  by  a phenomenon  in  which  national  demarcations  of  every  type 
have  merged  into  ideologies.  We  speak  less  and  less  of  German,  English 
and  American  music,  end  more  and  more  of  totalitarian  and  democratic  music. 

Now  all  those  engaged  in  educational  work  of  any  kind  in  America 
are  seeking  new  and  vital  ways  of  making  the  priciples  of  democracy 
operative  through  teaching?  and  among  these,  in  constantly  increasing 
prominence,  stands  music.  In  the  main,  those  principles  are  generally 
recognized.  Democracy  is  ”no  mystical  abstraction”  as  Justice  Frankfurter 
pointed  out  at  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Class  of  1941  at  Rudcliffe 
College.  But  for  most  men,  probably,  the  heart  of  democracy  is  not  defini- 
tion, but  a personal  and  inexpressible  loyalty;  and  like  all  matters  which 
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are  primarlily  loyalties,  democracy  as  an  ideal  cannot  be  taught, 
may,  to  be  sure,  define  democracy,  bit  such  teaching  is  limited  to  the 
rational  and  the  factual,  and  loyalties  imcly  much  more  than  that.  The 
rest,  and  perhaps  the  most  dynamic  part  of  it  is  emotional.  The  distinc- 
tion lies  in  what  the  semanticists  would  call  the  "communicative"  and 
the  "emotive"  qualities  of  words.  To  say  "Democracy  is  personal  liberty- 
in  all  its  implications"  or  "Democracy  means  the  exercise  of  individual 
choise"  is  to  employ  words  as  communicative  agents.  They  are  in  some 
degree  prosaic  and  have  little  if  any  emotive  power.  Here  it  is  that 
music  is  especially  valuable  in  transforming  ideas  into  terms  of  vivid 
feeling.  Music  may,  indeed,  do  even  more,  for  it  has  often,  in  history, 
been  the  force  which  has  projected  reason  into  action.  But  if  we  are 
not  to  repeat  endlessly  those  errors  which  in  other  circumstances  have 
been  committed,  we  should  try  first  to  determine  the  limitations  and 
potentialities  of  music  itself  and  how  it  will  best  fit  into  this  present 
preoccupation  with  the  promotion  of  democratic  ideas.  It  is  for  this 
that  I now  venture  to  weary  you  with  some  observations  concerning  the 
nature  of  music,  as  I cannot  see  how  we  can  proceed  intelligently  without 
such  preliminary  thought,  if  music  is  to  be  in  any  sense  an  eloquent  inter- 
preter of  our  principles. 

Let  us  admit,  first,  that  as  a permanently  propulsive  force  culminating 
in  ratiocination,  in  an  orderly  and  sustained  progress  of  ideas,  music 
is  at  a very  great  disadvantage?  for  it  exists  in  time  but  not  in  space. 

It  cannot  be  frozen  into  immobility,  it  is  forever  in  motion.  It  cannot 
be  regarded  and  analyzed  as  a picture  or  a statue  or  a building  may  be? 
it  must  be  apprehended  at  the  very  second  of  its  passing.  Fven  if  one 
could  catch  it  nnd  hold  it,  no  two  representations  of  it  would  be  identical. 
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because  no  two  performances  of  it  are  identical.  ?dusic,  unlike  other 
languages,  contains  no  universally  understood  idea.  Spoken  language  may 
say  "How  bright  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank,"  but  music  can't  say 
that.  A given  selection  may  suggest  - if  it  suggests  anything  - as  many 
different  ideas  of  general  placidity  as  there  are  auditors.  And  evsu 
though  the  composer  label  his  piece  "Moonlight  on  a Bank,”  no  two  persons 
will  envision  the  same  degree  of  moonlight  or  the  same  bank 5 and  for  the 
literal-minded  the  music  will  certainly  evoke  a picture  of  the  First  National 
or  The  Farmer'  Exchange,  Of  specific  meaning,  then,  music  has  none  nor 
can  it  unite  its  devotees  even  upon  a common  emotional  ground,  Music 
may  be  grave  or  gay,  sombre  or  dance-like,  but  beyond  those  generalities 
there  would  be  little  agreement.  Should  the  compose].’  write  music  intended 
to  express  grief,  that  music  may,  unless  exactly  labelled,  signify  quiet 
meditation,  grim  purpose,  calm  under  the  sea,  or  other  suggestions  of  an 
allied  nature  resulting  in  an  emotional  state  supplied  by  the  music  to  each 
hearer  individually.  Indeed,  the  only  unanimously  accepted  characteristics 
of  a piece  of  music  are  its  physical  ones.  It  is  slow  or  fast,  loud  or 
soft,  it  increases  or  diminishes  in  volume  - these  are  among  the  few 
universally  apprehended  qualities  it  possesses.  To  say  that  music  has  no 
meaning  is,  of  course,  not  true:  a piece  of  music  may  be  as  logical  as  an 
argument,  but  its  meanings  are,  by  nature,  emotions!  ones. 

Only  when  words,  in  some  form,  become  connected  with  music,  does 
there  seem  to  exist  a common  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  music.  But 
that  meaning,  as  far  as  the  music  is  concerned,  is  only  apparent.  The 
Overture  to  A Midsummer  Night's  Bream  appears  to  depict  certain  characters 
in  the  play  and  to  set  the  atmosphere 5 but  if  we  knew  nothing  of  the  story, 
the  music  would  be  to  us  only  a delightful  composition  in  scherso  style. 
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Yfaen  we  hear  Palestrina’s  Missa  Brevis  we  are  persuaded  that  here,  cer- 
tainly, is  religious  feeling  cast  in  terms  of  music.  Once  you  have 
removed  the  words,  however,  you  have  left  only  a remarkably  skilful  demon- 
stration of  modal  counterpoint.  A coml  ration  of  words  and  music  is 
a partnership,  each  member  contributing  his  share  to  the  oroject.  V!e 
tend  to  see  the  partners  as  one  individual,  which  is  far  from  being  the 
truth.  In  the  greatest  periods  of  choral  music,  composers  have  achieved 
an  amazing  reciprocity  between  the  twoj  nonetheless  words  are  definitely 
one  thing,  and  music  another,  and  their  functions  as  conveyers  of  mean- 
ing should  never  be  confused. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  in  music,  alone,  there  is  resident  no 
didactic  power.  Apart  from  words,  music  cannot  teach  anything.  It  can- 
not, for  example,  define  theological  concepts  - it  is  not  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant.  Suppose  a composer  should,  without  providing  a title, 
write  a Charity  Overture  and  a Selfishness  Overture  or  a 'Republican  Suite 
and  a New  Deal  Suite j could  these  be  expected  to  t each  the  pree  opts  em- 
bodied in  the  various  titles?  Obviously  not.  Yet  the  unthinking  continue 
to  demand  the  impossible  of  music.  Nor  may  music  be  counted  on  as  a 
moral  agent.  We  call  music  ngoodM  or  ’’bad”,  but  those  definitions  arise 
from  stylistic  and  substantial  considerations,  and  are  dictated  by  the 
taste  of  the  expert.  Receptivity  to  music  is  so  diverse  and  unpredictable 
that  music  which  would  conduce  to  holy  thoughts  in  five  people  might  do 
exactly  the  reverse  in  five  others.  The  'bole  fallacy  of  music  as  morally 
beneficial  goes  back  to  the  oft-quoted  phrase  of  St.  Augustine  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  effect  on  him  of  music  heard  in  connection  with  religious 
exercise.  I think  v/e  must  charge  off  not  only  the  words  to  which  he  was 
listening,  but  also  the  circumstances  in  which,  presumably,  he  was 
hearing  them,  and  I dare  to  think  that  if  St.  Augustine  had  not  received 
some  concrete  moral  impetus  through  the  spoken  or  written  word,  no  amount 


of  music  would  have  made  him  a better  mar 
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We  do  not  like  to  think  that  this  is  true  3 music  seems  so  dynamic 
that  we  could  wish  to  agree  with  those  who  see  it  in  a profitable  factor 
in  the  cure  of  alchoholism  and  even  of  kleptomania.  And  we  can,  without 
doubt,  be  too  sceptical.  The  use  of  music  as  a feature  in  the  treatment 
for  certain  types  of  mental  diseases  has  for  some  time  been  studied 
scientifically  and  hopefully.  No  piece  of  music  is  intrinsically  morally 
constructive  or  destructive.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  composer  ever  in- 
tended his  mu3ic  to  do  harm,  and  if  the  music  is  aesthetically  sound, 
skilfully  conceived  and  nobly  expressed,  we  can  at  least  hope  that  its 
effect  will  be  in  some  way  constructive.  Some  years  ago  in  Paris,  I heard 
Bergson  make  a remark  which  I think  has  never  been  published,  and:  which 
is  the  best  statement  of  this  matter  which  I know.  Said  Bergson,  "Good 
music  is  good  action.”  I know  that  it  13  a sorry  business  for  the  lay- 
man to  attempt  to  interpret  the  philosopher,  but  I take  it  that  he  was 
implying  that  once  the  symbols  are  released^  in  the  form  of  sound,  the 
potentialities  of  music  for  good  are  unlimited.  Beyond  that,  who  can 
say?  May  I add  to  this  one  quotation  from  Sir  Henry  Hadow? 

(music,)  nis  the  one  art  in  which  no  human  being  can  raise  the  false 

issue  of  a direct  ethical  influence.  . . . Of  course,  all  contem- 
plation of  pure  beauty  is  ennobling,  and  in  this  sense  music  may  have 
the  same  indirect  moral  bearing  as  a flower  or  a sunset  or  a Greek  statue. 
But  of  immediate  moral  bearing  it  has  none.  It  means  nothing,  it  teaches 
nothing,  it  enforces  no  rule  of  life,  and  prescribes  no  system  of  conduct. 
All  attempts  to  make  it  descriptive  have  ended  in  disaster 5 all  attempts 
to  confine  it  to  mere  emotional  excitement  have  ended  in  degradation. 

Grant  that  nations  and  individuals  of  imperfect  musical  experience  have 
not  advanced  beyond  the  emotional  aspects  that  Plato  had  to  prohibit 
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certain  modes  as  intemperate,  that  governments  have  had  to  prohibit  certain 
melodies  as  dangerous.  In  almost  all  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the 
music  in  question  is  vocal,  and  that  more  than  half  the  stimulus  is  due 
to  its  words  or  its  topic.  Considered  in  and  by  itself,  the  ultimate 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  art  is  to  present  the  highest  attainable  degree 
of  pure  beauty  and  sound.” 

To  all  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  music  generally  loses  caste 
when  put  to  useful  purpose.  Those  who  propose  to  harness  her  to  some  worthy 
project  - and  the  world  is  full  of  such  intentions  - either  do  not  know  or 
have  forgotten  that  music  is  utterly  austere,  aloof  and  non-cooperative. 

She  is  the  supreme  isolationist  among  the  arts.  As  soon  as  she  is  called 
upon  to  serve  any  purpose  other  than  her  own,  namely,  that  of  disseminating 
beauty  in  its  highest  aural  manifestations 5 as  soon  as  she  ceases  to  be 
herself  and  is  used  primarily  to  serve  some  further  end  - to  induce  people 
to  dance,  to  fight,  to  worship,  - she  generally  falls  from  her  high  estate. 

This  statement  is  not  less  true  of  painting  or  sculpture.  Dean  Sperry, 
in  his  book  Tfcrshi?  and  Reality 9 applies  the  doctrine  of  aesthetic  self- 
sufficiency  to  a famous  statues  - 

’’Here,  then  is  the  Venus  of  Milos.  What  use  is  she?  What  lesson  doe3 
she  teach?  In  plaster  east  and  photograph  and  advertisement  she  is  a 
familiar  figure  in  our  world.  In  these  forms  she  has  become  a dull 
platitude.  In  so  far  as  we  think  of  her  at  all  we  are  inclined  to 

deplore  her  attitude  of  relaxation,  with  its  insidious  suggestion  of 
'that  majestic  indolence  so  dear  tc  native  man.*  v?e  accept  the  con- 
clusion that  she  best  fulfills  her  destiny  when  she  serves  as  a peddler 
of  pencils  and  cosmetics,  a public  idler  on  our  hoardings  and  in  our 
magazines.  She  seems  to  be  useful  to  the  salesman,  and  doubtless  it 
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was  to  be  his  handmaiden  that  she  was  fashioned  long  ago. 

c'To  such  a pragmatic  proselyte  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple 
of  art  his  first  vision  of  the  original  is  little  short  of  a moral 
shock.  In  the  severity  of  her  bare  room  in  the  Louvre  she  reigns  in  the 
solitude  and  sovereignty  of  her  own  right.  The  white  marble  gives  the 
black  lie  to  all  reproductions.  No  print  or  plaster  has  any  mearf  ng 
more.  The  unclouded  serenity  of  her  face,  the  majesty  of  her  poised 
form  hold  the  visitor  in  bondage.  She  means  nothing  apart  from  her- 
self. She  points  nowhere  else  and  leads  on  to  nothing  farther,  but 
only  draws  her  votaries  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world  to  stand  and 
7/onder.  She  cannot  be  used.  She  can  only  be  enjoyed.  That  is  her 
glory  and  the  secret  of  her  immortality." 

Those  who  would  make  the  most  out  of  music  in  s democracy  must  accept 
the  fact,  then,  first,  that  music  apart  from  words  cannot  oroelaim  truths 
and  cannot  offer  instruction!  second,  that  it  contains  no  positive,  ethical 
content;  third,  that  its  meanings  are  primarily  emotional,  and  fourth,  that 
its  virtue  is  lessened  by  any  attempt  to  make  it  useful.  These  are  indis- 
putable conditions,  and  any  intelligent  employment  of  music  must  take  them 
into  account. 

In  what  ways,  then,  may  music,  beset  by  such  limitations  as  I have  been 
describing,  best  serve  our  particular  ideals?  ”'e  know  that  the  dictators 
long  ago  answered  that  question  in  terms  of  their  objectives;  answered  it 
logically,  promptly  and  with  characteristic  efficiency7-;  answered  it  by  regi- 
mentation, suppression  and  destruction.  They  recognised  - and  let  us  gener- 
ously acknowledge  their  sagacity  - that  music  is_  a force  to  be  reckoned  with; 
more  difficult  to  discipline  that  men  or  their ?ords;  elusive,  intangible, 


moving  not  by  reason,  but  by  the  power  of  the  spirit.  Mow,  belatedly,  we 
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must  aoply  ourselves  to  the  oroblem  as  it  relates  to  democracy.  I say 


"belatedly”  because  already  the  array  is  repeating  the  same  stupidities  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  music  which  shamed  us  in  the  last  war;  and 
the  country  is  being  innundated  with  a tide  of  artistic  mediocrity  in  the 
guise  of  democratic  music*  whose  eventual  recession  is  bound  to  be  slow. 

It  is  not  encouraging  to  observe  how  few  of  these  truths  are  being  recognized 
by  those  who  are  promoting  the  so-called  music  of  democracy.  From  the  great 
contemporary  outpouring  of  choral  music  in  pra.lse  of  democracy*  it  is  evident, 
however*  that  composers  and  publishers  do  acknowledge  the  validity  of  one  of 
these  precepts,  namely,  that  principles  can  only  definitely  be  stated  in 
words . Any  consideration,  then,  of  the  quality  of  the  music  r/hich  in  America 
is  to  be  the  mouth-piece  of  democracy,  must  include  the  texts  as  well.  Of 
the  recent  issues  of  cantatas  and  brief  choral  works  devoted  to  democratic 
propaganda,  I have  already  assembled  a fair  collection.  They  represent  what 
might  be  expected.  The  texts  are  literary  fungi  that  have  sprung  up  over 
night;  some  of  them,  surely,  the  ugly  results  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand; 
tawdry  verses  loaded  with  eagle-screaming  Uncle  Sammeryj  pious  couplets  set 
off  by  choral  shouts  of  "Liberty,  America,  Freedtra"  and  sirai3_ar  ejaculations* 

As  for  the  music,  much  of  it  appears  tc  have  been  hastily  composed,  some  of 
it  is  technically  unsound,  and  practically  all  of  it  is  based  upon  musical 
ideas  that  are  inconsequential.  It  would  take  nc  mental  giant  to  construct 
a syllogism  proving  that  if  this  music  is  to  represent  democracy,  then  democracy 
is  not  worth  saving. 

Are  we,  then,  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  +0  suffer  a plague  of  third-rate 
choral  music?  And  will  the  loyalty  of  every  conductor  whose  self-respect 
forbids  him  to  perform  such  music  be  viewed  with  suspicion?  I believe  that 
even  now  a man  would,  in  certain  circles,  be  considered  a subversive  rascal 
did  he  dare  to  comment  slightingly  on  that  high-born  emanation  of  literary 
and  musical  fancy  "God  Bless  America."  I more  than  believe  it;  I know  it, 


because  I’ve  tried  it.  All  this  literature  of  which  I have  been  speaking 
is  unquestionably  patriotic?  patriotism  is  nationalism?  but  nationalism  is 
not  democracy.  To  lay  too  great  a stress  upon  our  own  music  is  to  limit 
woefully  our  artistic  horizons.  Even  if  our  folk  music  were  typical  of  all 

of  America  - which  it  is  not  - being  made  up  of  utterly  diverse  musical  and 

psychological  elements,  it  would  still  be  representing  democracy  in  terms 
of  one  dimension.  But  worst  of  all,  to  be  exclusively  American  in  our  musi- 
cal choice,  would  mean  the  beginning  again  of  that  vicious  circle  which  has 
reduced  music  to  its  present  lamentable  state  in  dictator  controlled  lends, 

7/e  may  not  be  able  to  match  the  efficiency  of  our  enemies,  but  let  us,  at 
least,  not  repeat  their  mistakes.  Let  us  not  reject  any  music  simply  be- 
cause it3  origins  are  unfriendly  to  us.  We  may  disapprove  of  the  composer, 
but  that  is  not  the  music’s  fault.  Music  is  the  one  language  which  may  not 

serve  as  the  basis  of  political  controversy,  and  if  that  music  is  good,  it 

has  a right  to  be  heard  the  Y/orld  over. 

By  a not  too  subtle  process  of  elimination  beginning  dispassionately 
with  elementary  aesthetics  and  proceeding  to  the  realm  of  heart-felt  invective, 
I have  left  myself  little  to  choose  in  this  mattei’  of  democratic  music?  and 
I ought,  I suppose,  to  state  clearly  what  criterion  I believe  should  maintain 
in  the  selection  of  that  music.  % choice  is  stated  in  a sentence  I read  but 
a few  seconds  ago.  May  I repeat  it?  "Music  is  the  one  language  which  may 
not  serve  as  the  basis  of  political  controversy,  and  if  that  music  is  good, 
it  has  a right  to  be  heard  the  world  over."  It  is  not  adaptability,  then, 
nor  native  origin,  nor  popular  appeal  nor  any  other  superficial  requirement 
that  I would  set  up,  but  only  that  our  democratic  music,  whatever  it  is,  should 
answer  to  the  highest  demands  of  beauty.  Mind  you,  I haven’t  the  slightest 
hope  that  such  a dream  is  possible  of  realisation,  because  that  element  which 

makes  a sense  of  beauty  dynamic  and  spiritually  productive,  certainly  does 

not  run  in  the  streets  of  this  country. 
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The  possession  of  a knowledge  of  what  beauty  is,  is  relatively  unimport- 
ant unless  your  knowledge  is  of  the  right  kind,  I would  say  that  aesthetic 
comprehension  is  of  two  types,  active  and  passive \ and  for  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  the  happiness  with  which  a sense  of  beauty  may  infuse  all  of  life, 
only  the  first  has  value,  I know  professional  musicians  who  are,  I am  sure, 
conscious  of  the  beauty  of  great  music,  but  with  a kind  of  objective  conscious- 
ness that  recognizes  perfection  of  form,  artfulness  in  craftsmanship,  and 
loveliness  of  color,  without  ever  sensing  the  "inner  nerve"  of  that  beauty 
and  without  projecting  them  beyond  its  exteriors.  For  them  the  moment  of 
beauty  is  real,  but  not,  alas,  incandescent.  The  vital  glow  that  lights  the 
symbols  of  music  or  gives  real  meaning  to  the  words  of  poetry,  the  reinforce- 
ment which  sometimes  makes  beauty  for  the  sensitive  being  an  almost  intoler- 
able experience,  is  not  for  they,  nor  is  it,  I fear,  the  possession  of  many 
Americans!  for  it  has  been,  end  is  being,  progressively  banished  from  our  ex- 
perience, I refer,  of  course,  to  imagination.  It  is  imagination  that  makes 
our  appreciation  of  beauty  an  active,  personal  and  poignant  one.  Our  modern 
life  has  made  many  tangible  gains,  but  it  would  take  not  a few  of  them  to 
offset  the  growing  disuse  of  this  function  without  which  man  is  little  more 
than  clay. 

Music,  of  all  subjects,  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  training 
of  the  imagination.  In  the  truest  sense  you  cannot  teach  a child  music,  you 
can  only  expose  him  to  it;  and  therefore  the  most  beneficial  method  is  to 
leave  him  alone  with  itj  to  give  him  beautiful  songs  to  sing!  to  allow  the 
unexplainable  magic  that  exists  in  even  a single  folk  melody  to  work  its  will 
without  interference.  But  that  is  not  education,  we  are  told.  The  child 
must  be  hurried  on  to  the  factual  and  mathematical  phases  of  mu sic j hardly 
is  the  sound  of  music  familiar  to  him  before  he  must  be  set  to  reading  symbols 
and  counting  rhythms,  with  the  result  that  music  becomes  for  him  not  a stimu- 
lating and  an  imaginative  pursuit,  but  a distasteful  discipline.  Even  at  a 
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later  age  we  cannot  trust  him  to  use  his  Imagination  If,  indeed,  by  that  time 
the  imaginative  faculty,  at  least  as  far  as  music  is  concerned,  is  not 
atrophied.  We  present  to  him  a piece  of  pure  instrumental  music  which  we 
feel  obliged  to  reinforce  with  some  "meaning."  It  represents  an  automobile 
in  motion,  or  children  playing  tag  or  we  connect  it  with  a story  that  will 
furnish  an  interest  which  we  cannot  believe  music  to  possess  unaided  by  ex- 
terior props. 

This  limitation  of  the  educational  process  to  what  is  real,  measurable, 
and  experiential  is  not  new.  Generations  in  this  country  have  suffered  from 
it  with  the  result  that  we  are  literally  a nation  on  crutches.  Not  only 
must  the  newspaper  picture  have  its  arrow  or  its  cross  which  marks  the  spot, 
but  it  must  have  as  well  its  exclamatory  sentence  to  tell  us  the  purpose  of 
the  arrow  or  the  cross.  On  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  the  radio  in- 
vaded the  realm  of  fantasy,  on  the  mistaken  assumption  that  the  preposterously 
improbable  nature  of  the  material  could  rot  fail  to  label  it  as  pure  fiction, 
the  country,  having  no  imaginative  resource,  took  the  broadcast  seriouslyj 
panics  resulted,  and  some  persons  were  terrified  almost  to  the  point  of  at- 
tempting suicide.  The  soundless  and  talkless  moving  pictures  were  one  of 
the  last  outposts  to  fall  in  the  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  popular  mental 
stagnation.  But  in  these  times  any  mention  of  death  must  be  accompanied  by 
a musical  effect  which  is  the  sublimation  of  a thousand  funerals.  If  the 
interior  of  a house  is  shown  replete  with  all  the  pageantry  of  mourning,  it 
is  not  enough.  So  you  are  shown  the  front  door  with  a wreath  so  preternaturally 
large  that  its  meaning  could  not  possibly  escape  the  most  wayfaring  of  observers. 
For  those  who  watched  with  dismay  the  increase  in  public  mental  spoon-feeding, 
there  was  still  one  reassurance.  However  flat  and  unimaginative  the  modern 
service  of  worship  may  have  been,  how  full  the  music,  language  and  surroundings 
of  thinly  disguised  intruders  from  the  outside  world,  one  could  count  on  it 

that  for  perhaps  five  minutes  each  week  the  worshipper  would  find  himself  in  a 
sphere  of  beauiy,  transported  thither  ’qy  the  magic  of  the  poetry  of  the  King 


' 
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James  version.  It  was  inevitable,  I suppose,  that  sooner  or  later  the  lovers 
of  the  commonplace  in  religion  as  in  all  things  should  be  driven  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  it.  Preceded  ty  extended  and  lucid  detail  which  clearly 
frames  the  picture,  the  import  of  the  words,  "Lazarus,  come  forth"  ought 
not  to  prove  elusive.  If  it  does,  you  may  turn  to  a modern  version  which 
renders  it,  "Lazarus,  come  out."  For  my  part,  I do  not  want  to  know  the 
exact  dimensions  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Cubits  and 
furlongs  are  just  the  right  words,  for,  not  knowing  precisely  what  they  mean, 

I get  from  their  sound  a vague  sense  of  vastness  and  of  unreality.  But  if 
you  want  to  compare  your  own  city  with  Heaven  the  translator  has  given  you 
the  figures  for  the  latter  in  miles  and  even  in.  yards. 

If  we  continue  in  this  direction  the  next  generation  of  worshippers  will 
be  so  imaginatively  enfeebled  that  we  will  have  to  reinforce  Sunday 8 s reading 
of  the  story  of  the  Creation  or  the  collapse  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  by- 
moving  pictures  and  sound  effects.  Without  imagination,  indeed,  a sense  of 

beauty  has  neither  breath  of  life  nor  animating  power,  - hence  I can  see  no 

future  for  ray  ideal  of  democratic  music.  I am  positive,  nonetheless,  bhat 
if  the  American  people  wou  scorn  cheapness,  and  prettiness  and  musical 

fustian  as  they  scorn  slavery,  our  democracy  would  be  the  better  for  it.  On 

the  other  hand,  I would  not  for  one  moment  impose  my  program  on  this  country 
even  if  I had  the  power  to  do  so.  Every  one,  under  the  Constitution,  has  a 
right  to  the  music  he  prefers,  and  no  man  can  or  should  gainsay  that  right. 

For  many  of  us  the  greatest  artistic  enjoyment  is  a performance  of  the  Boston 
Symohony  Orchestra  under  its  present  conductor.  The  existence  of  this  organi- 
zation is  now  threatened.  By  whom?  Mussolini,  Hitler?  No,  by  someone  who 
is  presumably  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  Then  let  it  be  said  that  if 
ever  labor  or  any  other  power  brings  this  or  a similar  calamity  to  pass,  on 
that  day  this  country  will  have  ceased  to  be  a democracy. 
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Now  the  pessimist  will  say  that  all  this  is  much  ado  about  nothing;  that 
music  of  whatever  kind  is  not  likely  to  play  much  of  a part  in  the  immediate 
future  of  the  country,  We  shall  be  busy,  he  thinks,  with  more  practical 
matter,  We  shall  be  arming  and  driT ling  and  before  long  vre  may  be  involved 
in  a very  struggle  for  existence.  Well,  let  him  look  at  England,  the  country 
to  which  I once  heard  a German  contemptuously  refer-  as  having  n an  unrequited 
love  for  music.*1  From  England  there  is  sent  me  at  frequent  intervals  the 
schedule  of  concerts  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Orchestra  - or,  at  least, 
what  is  left  of  it,  - together  with  those  of  other  English  musical  organiza- 
tions. These  programs  represent  an  amazing  array  of  performances  involving 
day  by  day  almost  hour  by  hour  activity.  In  a letter  recently  received  from 
Vaughan  Williams  he  states  that  he  is  now  mainly  occupied  in  three  ways:  - 
he  is  boarding  in  his  windows  as  fast  as  the  bombs  blow  them  out;  he  is  farm- 
ing, and  he  is  going  about  helping  people  to  make  music.  This  last,  he  says, 
is  consuming  more  and  more  of  his  time,  because  never  was  music  in  such  de- 
mand in  England.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  English  Rural  Music  Schools  Council 
has  this  to  says  - nClasses  generally  have  carried  on  with  unabated  interest, 
sometimes  even  in  spite  of  dog-fights  and  machine  guns  overhead.  ...  In  spite 
of  all  difficulties,  we  hear  from  every  school  that  the  war  has  stimulated 
fresh  activities.  New  classes  have  been  started,  new  districts  tapped,  new 
schemes  embarked  on. 11 

Is  this  just  chance,  or  is  music  most  at  home  in  a democracy?  I would 
say  that  music  is  not  only  at  home  in  a democracy,  bub  that  a democracy  is 
row  its  only  home.  This  is  by  all  means  a.s  it  should  be;  for  if  you  list 
the  eternal  truths  regarding  music,  you  will  find  that  they  correspond  exactly 
with  those  that  underlie  the  spirit  of  democracy.  The  essence  of  both  is 
idealism,  and  their  full  meaning  may  not  be  converted  into  language,  "lusic 
is  imagination  and  it  is  beauty,  and  these  must  be  utterly  free  or  they  die. 
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So,  without  freedom,  a democracy  would  be  a contradiction  in  terms.  Yes, 
music  has  become  our  particular  inheritance  and  our  solemn  responsibility ; 
and  if  it  is  to  survive  as  a symbol  of  liberty  and  honor  and  truth;  of  all 
that  v;e  cherish  - not  as  the  material  but  as  the  spiritual  essence  of  a 
democracy,  then  I venture  to  suggest  once  more,  and  a little  wistfully,  that 
only  the  noblest  forms  of  an  art  that  is  free  may  worthily  serve  a free 
people o 


(Notes  of  D r.  Archibald  T.  Davison  for  his  talk  to  the  Orchestral  and  Choral 
Conducting  Classes  - August  9,  1941) 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING- 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two  techaiaues  which  look  so  much  alike 
and  yet  are  so  fundamentally  different,  as  orchestral  and  choral  conducting. 

Often  it  is  not  necessary  for  primarily  orchestral  conductors  to  know 
the  refinements  of  choral  training,  because  the  chorus  is  often  prepared  for  them 
in  advance.  But  the  choral  conductor  ought  to  know  a good  deal  about  orchestral 
conducting,  and  I think  moat  choral  conductors  trained  In  the  modern  school  of 
musicianship  do.  They  are  taught  score-reading  and  orchestral  technique  and 
there  are  every  year  fewer  choral  leaders  of  the  type  Gostav  Holst  used  to  refer 
to  as  "stick-waggers". 

I am  hesitant  in  speaking  about  choral  conducting  because  in  forty  years 
I have  orogreesively  worked  out  a choral  method  that  I know  is  idiomatic,  and 
many  conductors,  I am  sure,  feel  that  it  is  over-complicated  and  refined.  What 
everyone  has  to  do  is  to  develop,  if  he  has  the  opportunity,  a technical  procedure 
which  produces  his  ideal.  So,  for  better  or  worse,  there  are  a few  observations 
of  ray  own. 


There  is  possible,  I believe,  a choral  technique  as  subtle  and  as  re- 
warding as  that  of  the  orchestra;  hut  it  is  not  often  invoked.  The  ideal  seems 
to  be  what  may  he  described  as  “good  solid  choral  singing'5— —which  means  an 
ample  and  controlled  body  of  sound  with  the  traditional  dynamic  gradation. 

Hhythmie  and  colorlstic  niceties,  to  say  nothing  of  any  attempt  to  make  the  text 
©vocative,  are  generally  lacking. 

This  is  due  to  the  belief  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  choral  singing, 
whereas  there  are  really  two,  - accompanied  and  a capella.  Obviously,  the  latter 
demands  the  greater  care  and  skill. 

liuch,  of  course,  depends  on  the  composition  - Brahms  and  Debussy  for 
example,  so  orchestrated  their  choral  works,  that  in  them  the  devices  of  a capella 
style  singing  are  valuable.  In  other  cases  it  is  volume  and  breath  control  that 
are  the  main  desiderata. 

Actually,  more  resource  is  implied  in  choral  conducting  than  in 
orchestral,  for  several  reasons:  — 

1.  The  chorus  is  impeif'ect  and  highly  fallible.  Amateurs  with  untrained 
voices  are  best;  amateurs  are  not  above  rehearsing,  and  are  not  preoccupied  with 
voice-production.  The  ideal  chorus  is  one  that  will  imitate  the  conductor;  ergo 

he  should  he  able  to  sing,  not  as  a professional  singer,  but  as  a conductor  who 
can  make  himself  produce  exactly  the  tone,  pronunciation,  and  interpretation  he 
wishes  to  achieve.  If  he  is  a professional , the  singers,  withoxit  Icnowing  it, 
will  try  unsuccessfully  to  imitate  him.  They  should  even  try  to  imitate  the  posi- 
tion of  his  face  when  he  is  singing.  The  ideal  chorus  is  really  the  conductor5^ 
singing  multiplied  hy  the  number  of  singers  in  the  chorus.  He  may  have  to  study 
singing  for  a time  in  order  to  get  control  of  his  voice,  but  he  ought  not  to  get 
anywhere  near  the  prologue  to  Fagliacci. 

2.  The  chorus  is  a monochrome  medium, 

o.  Its  range  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  orchestra. 

4.  It  has  no  percussive  resource. 


* 


* 
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5,  It  mast  make  clearly  understood  Intellectually  apprehensible 
ideas  resident  in  the  text . 

6.  It  must  make  those  ideas  impressive  (not  conversational) 

Since  it  is  necessary  that  what  is  sang  mast  be  understood,  choral 
technique  naturally  grows  out  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  and  many  details 
such  as  rhythm,  tone,  and  impressiveness,  often  treated  as  separate  departments 
of  choral  training  are,  in  reality,  derivatives  of  word  treatment, 

Words  are  made  up  of  vowels  and  consonants  and  both  are  of  great  import 

ance. 


In  general; 

a„  Vowels  govern  the  tone, 

hj,  Consonants  govern  clarity,  rhythm,  phrasing, 

c.  Both  contribute  to  impressiveness,  and 

d.  Adequate  breath-control  is  necessary  to  make  the  wheels 
go  round, 

A few  broad  suggestions; 

Vowels 

1 have  found  that  vowels  which  begin  as  0 and  then  become  themselves 
are  more  expressive,  flexible  and  yield  better  tone  than  others,  (Illustrate) 
Cut  down  dynamic. 


Consonants 

Each  one,  with  the  exception  of  double  (ss)  should  be  carefully  pro- 
nounced, If  these  precepts  are  followed,  supplerasnted  by  freoueafc  and  illuminating 
illustration  by  the  conductor  impressive  singing  will  result. 


IM. 

Patience  and  persistence  are  required  until  the  technique  becomes 
choral  second  nature  and  the  common  sense  of  the  chorus  qualifies  the  exaggera- 
tions, leaving  only  the  finished  product. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


OPENING  EXERCISES 
of  the 

SECOND  SEASON 

Sunday  July  6,  1941 

4sQQ  P,  Me 
In  the 

TBMTRS-CONClRf  MIL 


Alleluia  - by  Randall  Thompson 

Sung  by  Tbs  Berkshire  Music  Center  Chorus, 

Co  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 

OPENING  ANNOUNCEMENT  - Mr,  No  Penrose  Hallo*?©!! 

Trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

GREETINGS  and  TAIX  - Dr*  Serge  Kouesevitzlry 

Director,  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

HE  POE.  T on  1940  and  1941  SEASONS  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Mrs„  Margaret  Grant,  Executive  Secretary 

MUSICAL  PROGRAM? 

Mr»  Jesus  Maria  Sanrema 
Mies  Ruth  Posselt 
Miss  Mary  fan  Sirk 


STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER 


Tea  will  be  served  in  the  garden  following  the  Opening  Exercises 


u- L ^ I 3 , I <7  If 


DEDICATORY  MOZART  PROGRAM 

THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 


EJNE  KLEINE  NACBTMUSXK  - Serenade  for  String  Orchestra 

(Koechel  No.  525) 


I Allegro 

II  Roman sa 

III  Menus t co:  Allegretto 
I?  Rondo : Allegro 

SYMPHONY  in  G MINOR  (Koechel  No.  550) 

I Allegro  Mol to 

II  Andante 

III  Menuetto  (allegro) 

XY  Finale  (allegro  as sal) 

------  Intermission  - - - - - 

OPERA  FRAGMENTS 
BY  THE 


OPERA  DEPARTMENT 
Herbert  Graf,  Director 


Assisted  by 
Boris  Goldovsky 
Richard  Rychtarik 


THE  MAGIC  FLUTE,  Act  IX,  Scene  8s 
(in  English) 

Papagono 

Papagena 

3 boys 


Gordon  Sayre 
Margaret  Lilly 
(Alba  Tosi 
(Ruth  Kratman 
(Eula  Beal 


DON  GIOVANNI,  Act  II,  Scene  4s 
(in  Italian) 

Donna  Anna  Maria  SanFilippo 

Don  Ottavio  George  Tinker 


THE  ABDUCTION  from  the  SERAGLIO,  Act 
(in  English) 

Constance 
Belmont 
Blonds 
?e drills 


II,  last  Scenes 

Helen©  Wiedemann 
George  Tinker 
Lois  McMahon 
Arthur  Flemings 


' 


Serge  Kouasevitzky,  Directoi 
THE  SHED 

Tuesday*  August  5,  1941 

47  50  P.  M. 

ORGAN  RECITAL 


E = POWER  BIGGS 


PROGRAMME’ 


Toccata  In  F major 

Noel*  Grand  Jeu,  et  Duo 

Variations  on  a Noel 
in  canonic  form 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
Louis  Claude  Daquin 
Marcel  Bupr/ 


Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C minor 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENT  EJ 


EVENTS  of  INTEREST 
to 

STUDENTS  OF  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

FIRST  WEEK  JULY  6 - JULY  13,  1941 


SUNDAY.  JULY  6 - 4; 30  P.M. 


OPENING  EXERCISES  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

TEA  GARDEN 

mmsm, 

LECTURE  - DR0  ARCHIBALD  T.  DAVISON  - 

“Music  in  a Democracy*1  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


WEDNESDAY.  JULY  9 - 3;3Q  PAL  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

Talk  by  AARON  COPLAND  - on  Music  to  be  performed 

Friday  Evening  by  the  Advanced  Orchestra 


THURSDAY.  JULY  10  . 8s 00  P.M. 

FULL  REHEARSAL  of  the  CHORUS Miasa  SoXemnis 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


FRIDAY.  JULY  11  - 8; 30  P.M. 

FIRST  CONCERT  - ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


SATURDAY r JULY  12  - 3; 00  P.M. 

LECTURE  - OLIN  DOWNES  and  INFORMAL  PERFORMANCE  by 
Members  of  the  Department  of  Music  and 
Culture  of  sau3ic  studied  during  the  W9ek 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


EVENTS  of  INTEREST 


TO 

STUDENTS  OF  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

SECOND  WEEK  JULY  15  - JULY  19,  1941 

SUNDAY „ JULY  15  - 4s 00  P,Ma 

DEDICATORY  MOZART  PROGRAM  - Symphonic  works  and  Opera  Scenes  - 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

MONDAY f JULY  14  - 8 s 00  P.Mo 

FULL  CHORUS  - Rehearsal  of  Missa  Soleanis 

THEATRE-CONCEPT  HALL 

TUESDAY » JULY  15,-  8g50  P.M . 

CONCERT  of  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

WEDNESDAY „ JULY  16  - 4 s 50  Pa  M, 

LECTURE  on  LATIN-AMERICAN  MUSIC  - cry  - CAFXETON  SPRAGUE  SMITH,  Chief  of 
the  Music  Division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  18  - 8s 30  PoM0 

TALK  by  AARON  COPLAND  on  the  program  played  ty  the  Advanced  Orchestra 
Friday  evening  - ' ' CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

THURSDAY,  JULY  17  - 8; 00  p3M. 

FULL  CHORUS  REHEARSAL  of  MISSA  SOLEMNIS  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

FRIDAY,  JULY  18  - 3s 30  PaMe 

SECOND  CONCERT  - ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

SATURDAY „ JULY  19  - 5? 00  P.M, 

Lecture  py  OLIN  DOMES  and  INFORMAL  PERFORMANCE  ty  Members  of  Depart- 
ment of  Music  and  Culture  of  music  studied  during  the  week. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


' 


- 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CEHTEE 
EVENTS  of  INTEREST 
to 

STUDENTS  of  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

THIRD  WEEK  JULY  21  - JULY  26,  1941 


MONDAY,  JULY  21,  - 8s00  P.M. 

SPECIAL  CHORUS  - Rehearsal  of  Missa  Solemnis 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

TUESDAY,  JULY  g2,  - 8t50  P.M. 

CONCERT  of  CHAMBER  'MUSIC  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  25,  - 4s 30  P.M. 

LECTURE  on  TEMPO  and  ITS  PROBLEMS  - t y Boris  Goldovsky  of  the 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Mu3ic 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  25,  - 8s 50  P.M. 

# LECTURE  - AARON  COPLAND  - on  the  program  played  by  the  Advanced  Orchestra 

Friday  evening 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

THURSDAY.  JULY  24,  - 8s 00  ?,M, 

FULL  CHORUS  REHEARSAL  of  MISSA  SOLEMNIS  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

FRIDAY,  JULY  25,  - 8; 30  P.M, 

THIRD  CONCERT  - ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  SHED 

SATURDAY,  JULY  28,  - 5s 09  P.M. 

LECTURE  - OLIN  DOMES  - INFORMAL  PERFORMANCE  - Members  of  Department 

of  Music  and  Culture  - of  music  studied 
during  the  week. 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


B F n S HIRE  MUSIC  C E N T F R 


E7ENT-S  of  INTEREST 
to 

STUJ3SNTS of  . ALL  DBPlRTi^gTS 

FOURTH.  WEEK  July  27  ~ A uga  2ft  1941 

Sunday*  July  27,  11*00  ACM«  - Chamber  Music  Concert  - Chamber  Music  Hall 
•3  00  PcM,  ~ Country  Dancing  - Lawn  =>  back  of  Main  House 


Monday,  July  28,  8?00  P.M*  - FULL  0H0PUS  - rehearsal  of  Miasa  Solemnis 

Earn.,  upstairs 


Tuesday,  July  29  v 8? 50  P„M.  - OPERA  SCENES 


Theatre-Concert  Hall 


Wednesday,  July  30,  4*50  PeMc  LECTURE  - Boris  Goldovsky  of  the  Cleveland 

Institute  of  Music  - on 
* TEMPO  and  ITS  PROBLEMS" 

Theatre-Concert  Hall 

8s 30  P*M0  LECTURE  - Aaron  Copland  - on  the  program  played 

by  the  Advanced  Orchestra  Friday  Evening 
Chamber  Music  Kali 


% 

FULL  CHORUS  REHEARSAL  - Bam,  upstairs 

8 s 50  P.M.  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT 

Shed 

Friday,  August  1,  8*30  P„M0  FOURTH  CONCERT  - Advanced  Orchestra 

Theatre-Concert  Hall 

Saturday,  AUg ..  2,  10*00  ACM0  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  - Rehearsal  with 

LECTURE  - GHn  Downes  - SHED 


5*00  P.M0  LECTURE  - Olin  Downes  - 

INFOPMAL  PEEFORMAJfCB  - Members  of  Department  of 

Music  & Culture 


Chamber  Music  Hall 


8i 50  P.M 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT  - SHED 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


EVENTS  of  INTEREST 


STUDENTS  of  ILL  DEPARTMENTS 


FIFTH  WEEK 


tams t 5c,  - August  9„  1841. 


Sunday,  A-agc  3 

3*30  P.M, 
8*00  P.M 

Monday,  Aug.  4 

8*00  P.M 

Tuesday,  Aug,  5 

4*30  P.M, 

4*30  P.M, 

8*30  P.M, 

Wednesday,  Aug,  6 

4*30  P.M, 

8*00  P.M, 

Thursday,  Aug,  7 

4*30  P.M, 

8*30  P.M, 

Friday,  Aug.  8 

4? 30  P.M, 

8*30  P.M. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  - SHED 

Country  Dancing  - Lawn  - back  of  Main  House 


FULL  CHORUS  - rehearsal  of  Missa  Solerania 

Barn,  upstairs 

COUNTRY  DANCING  - Lawn  back  of  Main  House 

ORGAN  RECITAL  - E.  Power  Biggs,  SHED 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


CONCERT  - ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V 
THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

LECTURE  - Aaron  Copland  - on  the  program  played 
by  the  Advanced  Orchestra  Friday- 
evening  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


LECTURE  - Dr.  Howard  Hanson  - "The  American 
Musician  and  Modern  Society* 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT  - SHED 


FULL  CHORUS  REHEARSAL  of  "Missa  Solemn! sR 
BARN  - upstairs 

FIFTH  CONCERT  - Advanced  Orchestra 
THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 


Saturday,  Aug,  9 10*00  A.M.  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  «.  Rehearsal  with 

LECTURE  - Olin  Downes  - SEED 


3*00  P.M.  LECTURE  - Olin  Downes  - and  INFORMAL  PERFORMANCE 
by  Members  of  Department  of  Music  and  Culture 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


8*30  P.M 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT  - SHED 


r 


■ 


r 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  C E N T E R 


SIXTH  WEEK 
Sunday,  kig,  10 

Monday,  Aug.  11 
Tuesday,  Aug.  12 

Wednesday,  Aug.  15 

Thursday,  Aug.  14 
Friday,  Aug.  15 

Saturday,  Aug.  IS 
Sunday,  Aug„  17 


EVERTS  of  INTEREST 


STUDENTS  of  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 


AUG.  10,  to  AUG a 17.  1941 


11s 00  A.M 
5J30  P.M. 
5x50  P.M. 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT  - Chamber  Music  Hall 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT  - Shed 
CHORUS  SPECIAL  REHEARSAL  - Bam 


4x50  P.M. 


FULL  CHORUS  Rehearsal  of  Missa  Solenmis  - Shed 


9i30  A.M.  FULL  CHORUS  Rehearsal  of  Missa  Solensnis  with 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  - Shed 
Q tOO  P.M.  COSI  FAN  TUTTE  PERFORMANCE  - Theatre  Concert  Hall 


9g50  A.M. 


FULL  CHORUS  Rehearsal  of  Misea  Soleimis  with 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ~ Shed 


4x30  DR.  and  MADAME  KQUSSEVITZKr3  S TEA  for 

Students,  Faculty  and  Wives  of  Faculty  at 
"BBRAMAK" 

8c 00  P.M.  COST  FAN  TUTTE  - Second  Performance  - 

Theatre-Concert  Hall 


12:j45  P.M.  CHORUS  Rehearsal  of  Rio  Grand©  - Shed 
8x30  P.M.  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT  - Shed 

(Misea  Solemn la  Performance) 


4x30  P.M. 

5s  30  P.M,  to 
11x30  P.M. 


ACT  II  of  COSI  FAN  TUTTE  for  Guests  - Theatre- 

Concert  Hall 

GALA  BENEFIT  - see  separate  announcement 


10s 00  A.M. 
SgOO  P.M. 


8s 50  P.M, 
11*00  A.M. 

5x30  P.M. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  * Rehearsal  with 
LECTURE  ~ Mr,  Olin  Downs s - Shed 
LECTURE  - Mr.  Olin  Downes  - snd  INFORMAL  PERFORMANCE 
by  members  of  Department  of  Music  and  Culture 
Theatre-Concert  Hall 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT  - SHED 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT  - Chamber  Music  Hall 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT  - SHED 


■ 


. 


SCHEDULE 
TUESDAY,  July  8 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


9:30  - 12:45 
9:30  - 10: CO 
10:30  - 12:30 
9:30  - 12:00 
9:30  - 12:30 
9*30  - n 45 
12s 00  - 1:00 

12  s 00  - 1:15 
2:30  - 4:30 

2:00  - 4 SCO 

1:00  - 4:4* 

2:30  - 4:30 
4:45  - 5j4o 


FULL  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  rehearsal  in  the  SHED 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  Class  - Analysis  in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  IIALL 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  class  ~ Auditing  Orchestral  rehearsal  in 

SHED 

OPERA  DRAMATICS  - in  the  THEATRE  CONCERT  HAIL, 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUP  - as  announced  ’ey  Mr.  Burgin 

FULL  CHORUS  rehearsal  ~ TOWN  HALL,  Lenox 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING  - Mr.  Ross  in  TOM  BALL 

Mr.  YfOODWORTH  in  CONGREGATIONAL  CHAPEL 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  ¥ In  BARN 

CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  of  Department  II  in  ORCHESTRA  STUDIO 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  AS  ANNOUNCED  BY  Mr.  BURGIN 

Survey  of  Choral  and  Instrumental  Music  in  groups,  as 
announced  by  Mr.  Hindemith. 

OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Auditing  Chamber  Orchestra  and  Chamber  Music 
COUNTRY  DANCING  - STAGE  of  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


9 s 30  -=>  IS  *45 
9g 30  - 10 i 30 
9? 30  ~ 12*30 
9s30  - 12*00 
9 * 20  - 12*30 
9*30  ~ 11*45 

10* 30  - 12  s SO 

12 i 00  - 1*00 

12*00  - 1*15 
IlOO  - 4* 30 

2*00  - 4*00 

2*00  - 4? 00 

2 i 00  - 4*00 

Si 30  - 4 1 So 
4*  30 

8 ,*30 


SCHEDULE 

WEDNESDAY  JULY  9, 

Full  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  rehearsal  In  the  SHED 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Analysis  in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

Mr0  Hindemith  * s COMPOSITION  class  in  BOAT  HOUSE 

OPERA  DRAMATICS  in  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  - as  announced  by  Mr,  Burgin 

CHORUS  /omen  in  LENOX  TOWN  HALL 

Men  in  CONGREGATIONAL  CHAPEL 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  class  - Auditing  Orchestra  rehearsal  in  SHED 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr,  Pcss  in  TOM  HALL 

Mr.  Woodworth  in  CONGREGATIONAL  CHAPEL 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V in  BAP.N 

OPERA  COACHING  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  II  in  SHED 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS  as  announced  by  Mr.  Burgin  (see  Bulletin  Board; 

SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  in  grouos  arranged  by 
Mr.  Hindemith 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Auditing  Chamber  Orchestra  in  SHED. 

Demonstration  for  Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS,  -'oca  L 

Lecture  by  Dr,  Archibald  T.  Davison  in  the  THFATRE-CONCFPT  HALL 
"MUSIC  IN  A DEW;  C* AH* 

Le  ture  by  Aaron  Copland  in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  on  program  of  the 
Advanced  Orchestra  Concert  to  be  given  Friday  Evening 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


10:00 

12  s 45 

9x30  - 

10  s 30 

10:00  - 

12:30 

9:30  - 

12:00 

9:30  - 

12  s 30 

9:30  - 

11:30 

10:30  - 

11:30 

11:30  - 

12  s 30 

11:40  - 

1:10 

1:00  - 

4:45 

2?  00  - 

4:00 

2 s 00  - 

4:00 

2 s 00  ~ 

4:00 

i 

to 

4:30 

4:30  - 

5:30 

4:30  - 
5:15  - 

5:15) 

6:00) 

4:30  - 

5:30 

5:00  - 

6:00 

8*00 

SCHEDULE 

THURSDAY ? JULY  10 

Instrumental  work  for  Mr  Hincemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS 

Rooms  10,  and  13,  in.  Main  Houqs  and  Room  7 in  Orchestra  Studio. 

FULL  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  rehsai  sal  in  the  SHED 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - A .aiysis  in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  class  in  BOAT  HOUSE 

OPERA  DRAMATICS  in  THEATRE  -COL  IT  HALL 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  - as  announced  t • Mr,  Burgin 

in  SHED 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  class  - Auditing  Orchestra  rehears  a..  in  SHED 

ORCHESTRAL  and  CHORAL  COi JUCTI  0 CLASSES  - Lecture  by  r avi son 

in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V in  B RN 

OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE- CONCE 'T  HALL 

CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  II  in  SHED 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS  as  announced  fcy  Mr  Burgin  (see  Bulletin  Board) 

SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  in  grours  as  arranged  by 

Mr,  Hindemith 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  — Auditing  Chamber  Orchestra  in  SHED  anc 

CHORAL  TOPK  for  Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  for  Mr.  Hindemith  s COMPOSITION  CLASS  « 

Miss  V'olf f 8 s SOLFEGF  CLASSES  in  CHAMBEP  MUSIC  HALL  (sea  list  n 

Bulletin  Beard) 

Mr,  Dufresne's  SOLFEGF  CLASS  in  ORCHESTRA  STUDIO  - Downstairs 

Individual  Instruction  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr_  Koustievitzky 

Room  5,  Main  House 

FULL  CHORUS  REHEARSAL  - THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


£ 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
SCHEDULE 
FRIDAY,  JULY  11 

Counterpoint  - Mr,  Hindemith »s  COMPOSITION  CLASS,  - CLUB  HOUSE 

9; 50  - 12*45 

FULL  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  rehearsal  in  the  SHED 

9? 50  - 10,50 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Analysis  in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

9:50  - 12s 00 

OPEFA  DRAMATICS  in  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

9:20  - 12  j 30 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  - as  announced  by  Mr.  Burgin 

.0:00  - 12:50 

Mr,  Hindemith* 8 COMPOSITION  class  in  CLUB  HOUSE 

9? 30  - 10*29 

CHORUS  - Women  at  Town  Hall  Auditorium 
Men  at  Congregational  Chapel 

10: 30  - 11:20 

FULL  CHORUS  - TOWN  HALL  AUDITORIUM 

10:30  - 12:30 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  class  - Auditing  Orchestra  rehearsal  in  SHED 

11:50  - 12:45 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr,  Roes  - Town  Hall 

Mr,  Woodworth  ~ Congregational  Chapel 

11*40  - Is  10 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V in  BARN 

OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE-CONCEPT  HALL 

1:00  - 4:00 

CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  II  in  SHED 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS  as  announced  by  Mr,  Burgin  (see  Bulletin  Board) 

2:00  - 4:00 

SUPVFY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  in  groups  as  arranged  by 

Mr.  Hindemith 

2*00  - 4,-00 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  -Auditing  Chamber  Orchestra  in  SHED  and  various 

Chamber  Music  Groups 

3:30  - 4;  30 

CHORAL  EORK  for  Mr.  Hindemith* s COMPOSITION  CLASS  ~ Main  House,  Room  7 

4:30  - 5s 50 

DEMONSTRATION  for  Mr.  Hindemith *s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  " » "7 

4; 45  - 5:45 

COUNTRY  DANCING  - THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL  - Stage 

5s 00  * 6:00 

STAGE  CRAFT  GROUP  - Theatre  Dressing  Rooms 

5:00  - 6:00 

Individual  Instruction  cf  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr,  Koussevitzky 

Room  5,  Main  House 

8 s 30 

FIRST  CONCERT  of  the  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - THEATRE-CONCEPT  HALL 

Berkshire  Music  Center 


Schedule _ 

SATURDAY.  July  12,  1941 

9:00  - 10:30  DEPARTMENl'  V ORCHESTRA  - BARN 

9:30  - 12:45  FULL  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  rehearsal  in  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
9:30  - 10:30  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Plastique  - Stage  of  SHED 
1C: 30  - 11:30  OPERA  GROUP  - Plastique  - Stage  of  SEED 
9:30  - 10:30} 

) OPERA  and  COACHING  - ORCHESTRA  STUDIO . do?/nstairs  and  upstairs 

11:30-  12:30) 

10:45  - 12:45  Sectional  rehearsals  of  DEPARTM:©;T  V ORCHESTRA  as  announced  by  Mr.  Bui  gin 

3:00  LECTURE  by  OLIU  DOMES  and  Informal  Performance  of  12th  and  13th 

Century  CHORAL  and  INST1HM0OTAL  MUSIC  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


SCHEDULE 
Monday,  July  14 


9*00-10*00  Counterpoint  - Mr,  Hlndimith * s COMPOSITION  CLASS,  * CLUB  HOUSE 

9*50-12:45  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  sectional  Rehearsals  aa  announced 

9* 50-12: 50  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Analysis  in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

9:50-12:00  OPERA  DRAMATICS  in  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

9*50-12*50  Mr.  Copland's  COMPOSITION  - Main  House  Reas  4 

10:00-12:50  Mr.  Hindemith8 0 COMPOSITION  CLASS  in  CLUB  HOUSE 

9*50-10:20  CHORUS  - Women  at  Town  Hall  Auditorium 

Men  at  Congregational  Chapel  . 

10:50-11:20  FULL  CHORUS-  TOWN  HALL  AUDITORIUM 
11:50-12:45  CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr.  Rose  - Town  Hall 

Mr.  Woodworth  - Congregations  1 chapel 
11:40-1:10  ORCHESTRAL  OF  DEPARTMENT  V in  BARN 
1:00-  4:^5,  OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  - CONCERT  HALL 
i: 00-4: 00  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - all  strings  in  SHED 

Woodwinds  and  Brasses  in  Orchestra  studios  downstairs 
2:00-4:00  SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  in  groups  as  arranged  by 

Mr.  Hindemith 


2:00-4:00 

4 s 00-5 : CO 

5 * pO-4 : 50 
4 : 00-6  s 00 
4 : 50»5 1 50 
4:50-6:00 

5:00-6:00 

gjOO 


ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING-  Auditing  Chamber  Orchestra  in  SF...D  and  various 

Chamber  Music  Groups 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  deraonetratl on  in  Shed 

CHORAL  WORK  for  Mr.  Hindemith  "a  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 
CHAMBE®  MUSIC  GROUPS  ae  arranged  by  instructor a 

DEMONSTRATION  for  Mr.  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  B B ■ 0 

Soifig©  - Mia©  Wolf  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL. 

M Mr.  Dufr&sne  - Orchestra  Studio  downstairs 

Individual  Instruction  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr.  Kous&evitzky 

Room  three  , Main  House 
Special  Rehears&is  of  Chorus  for  Missa  Solemnis-  THSATRE-C OHJERT  HALL 


. 


7/14/41 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


1 


00  - 10:00 
9s 30  - 12:45 
9s  50  - 12s  30 
9s 30  - 12:30 
9s 30  - 10s 20 


10s 00  - 11:00 


11s 00  - 12:00 
10  s 00  - 12  s 30 


10  s 30  - 1U  20 


SCHEDULE 

TUESDAY,  JULY  15,  1241 

Instrumental  lessons  - Mr.  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS,  Main  House,  Rooms  7 & 10 

FULL  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  rehearsal  ill  the  SHED 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  ~ Audit  Full  Orchestra  - SHED 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  - as  anounced  By  Mr.  Bur-gin 

CHORUS  ~ Women  at  To?/n  Hall  Auditorium 
Men  at  Congregational  Chapel 

OPERA  DICTION  - Mr.  Partridge  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

OPERA  - STAGE  DEVELOPMENT  - Mr.  Rychtarik  - THEATRE  CONCEPT  HALL 

Mr.  Hindemith*  s COMPOSITION  class  in  CLUB  HOUSE 

FULL  CHORUS  - TOWN  HALL  AUDITORIUM 


11*30  - 12:45 


11 3 40 


1:10 


As  GO  ~ 2:00 

3 

2*00  ~ 4:30 


CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr.  Ross  ~ Town  Hall 

Mr.  Woodworth  - Congregational  Chapel 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V in  EARN 

OPERA  - ENSEMBLE  CLASS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

OPERA  DRAMATICS  - Dr.  Graf  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 


2 i 00  - 4:00  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  II  in  SHED 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS  as  announced  by  Mr.  Burgin  (see  Bulletin  Board) 

2:00  - 4:00  SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  in  groups  as  arranged  ty 

Mr.  Hindemith 

2:00  - 4:00  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  ~ Auditing  Chamber  Orchestra  in  SHED  and  various 

Chamber  Music  Groups 


4:00 


ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Analysis  - SHED 


3s 30  - 4:30  GREGORIAN  CHANT  for  Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House  Room  5 
4: 30  - 5:30  CHORUS  " « " * » " » Room  7 
5:  30  - 6:20  CHAMBER  MUSIC  tr  k a n " « » Room  7 


4 1 00  - 6:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  - as  arranged  by  Mr.  Burgin 

4:45  - 5:45  COUNTRY  DANCING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL  STAGE 


5:00  = 6:00 

L 

a:  30 


Individual  Instruction  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr,  Koussevitzky 

Room  3,  Main  House 

FIRST  CONCERT  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


7/15/41 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


1 

9*00 

9*50 


SCHEDULE 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  16,  1941 

10*00  COUNTERPOINT  - Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS,  Club  House 
12*45  FULL  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  rehearsal  in  the  SHED 


9*30  - 12:30  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Audit  Full  Orchestra  - SHED 


9*30  - 12? 30  CHAMBER  MUSIC  - Mr.  Piatigorsky  - Lenox  Library  Auditorium 

others  as  announced  by  Mr.  Burgin 


9*30 

9:30 

1G>O0 

11*30 


11*20  FULL  CHORUS 

12*00  OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

1*00  Mr.  Hindemith  * s COMPOSITION  class  in  CLUB  HOUSE- 

12  *45  CROFAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr.  floss  - Town  Hall 

Mr.  Woodworth  - Congregational  Chapel 


11*40  - 

1*10 

1*00  - 

4s  30 

2*00  - 

4:00 

1 ' 

2*00  - 

4*00 

2*00  - 

4:00 

3*00  - 

4*00 

4*00  - 

5*00 

4*30 

5*00  - 

6*00 

5*50  - 

6*30 

8*30 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V in  BARN 
OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 
CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  II  in  SHED 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS  as  announced  by  Mr.  Burgin  (see  Bulletin  Board) 

SURVFY  OF  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  in  groups  as  arranged  by 

Mr.  Hindemith 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Auditing  Chamber  Orchestra  in  SHED  and  various 

Chamber  Music  Groups 

GREGORIAN  CHANT  for  Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House  Room  5 
CHORUS  n n n b « * « Room  7 

LECTURE  - CABLETON  SPRAGUE  SMITH  - KThe  Music  of  the  Americas",  THEATRE 

CONCERT  HALL 

DEMONSTRATION  - for  Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 

Individual  Instruction  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr.  Koussevitzky 

Room  3,  Main  House 

LECTURE  - AARON  COPLAND  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HAIL 


(Q 


X . 


6 

. 

• < 


\e/4i 


30  - 10  0C 

O 

9*00  - ;4£ 


3; 30  - 

12  ; 3C 

12  s 50 

9*30  - 

11*20 

ki  30 

12  s 00 

Si  30 

Is  30 

1£;:45 

11  40  - 

1*00  - 

4 s 00 

2 s 00  - 

4 5 00 

jbOO  - 

4 tOO 

2:00  - 

4.00 

£ 50  - 

4s  30 

4s00  - 

5*00 

S 00  - 

4sQ0 

4 ; 00  - 

5 1 00 

4-:  50  ~ 

6*00 

5 30  - 

6 s 30 

6 CO 


C g N I E 0 


SCHEDULE 


THURSDAY-  JULY  17,  1941 


INSTRUMENTAL  LESSONS  - Mr  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS, 
FULL  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  rshee-rsal  in  the  SHED 


Mein  House,  Rooms 
7 & 10  ■ 


ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Audit  Put  Orchestra  « "IW.D 


CHAMBER  tfUSIC  - Mr,.  Piatigorsky  Lenox  Library  Auditorium 
Others  as  arnouneeo  by  Mr.  Burgin 

CHOKIJS  - Visit  Orchestra  rehearsal  in  SHE! 


OPERA  DRAMATICS  ~ THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 


Mr.  Copland's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  ~ Main  House,  Boom  4 

Mr,  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  class  in  CLUB  HOUSE 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr,  Ross  « Town  Hall 

Mr,  Woodworth  - Congregational  Chapel 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V in  BARN 

OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 


CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  II  in  SHED 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  CROUPS  as  announced  by  Mr.  Burgin  (see  Bulletin  Board) 

SURVEY  OP  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  in  groups  as  arranged  by 

Mr.  Hindemith 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Auditing  Chamber  Orchestra  in  SHED  and  various 

Chamber  Music  Groups 

Mr.  Chappie' 8 class  in  Orchestration,  Main  House,  Room  4 
Chappie’s  cla.v,3  it  Annly-..  a . IP  SHED 
GREGORIAN  CHANT  for  Mr.  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room' 5 

« » * Room  7 

SOLFEGE  - Mias  Wolff  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
Mr,  Dugresne  - ORCHESTRA  STUDIO 

Individual  Instruction  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr.  Koussevitzky 

Room  3,  Main  House 


FULL  CHORUS  Rehearsal  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 


« 
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% 


/ 
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3 

9*00 

S*0C 

9*50 

S*50 

9*50 

9*30 

9*30 

10 1 00 
11*30 

11*40 

1*00 

2*00 

2iQQ 

2*00 

4x00 

4*00 

5*00 

4*45 

5*00 

5*00 
6?  50 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTS  H 
SCHEDULE 

FRIDA? ♦ JULY  18 o 1941 

10*00  COUNTERPOINT  - Mr,  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS,  Club  House 

12*45  FULL  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  rehearsal  in  the  SHED 

12*30  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Audit  Full  Orchestra  - SHED 

12*50  CHAMBER  MUSIC  - Mr.  Piatigorsby  ~ Lenox  Library  Auditorium 

Others  - as  announced  by  Mr.  Burgin 

128  30  FULL  CHORUS  - TOM  HALL 

12  *(30  OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

1*30  Mr.  Copland’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  4 

1*00  Mr.  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 

12*45  CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr.  Ross  - Town  Hall 

Mr.  Woodworth  - Congregational  Chapel 

1*10  ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V in  BARN 

4*45  OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

4? GO  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  II  in  SHED 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS  - as  announced  by  Mr.  Burgin  (see  Bulletin) 

4*00  SURVEY  of  CHORAL  end  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  in  groups  as  arranged  by 

Mr.  Hindemith 

4*00  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Auditing  Chamber  Orchestra  in  SPIED  end  various 

Chamber  Music  Groups 

5*00  Mr.  Chappie’s  class  in  ANALYSIS  - SHED 

5*00  CHORUS  for  Mr.  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House  Room  7 
6*00  DEMONSTRATION  * a " * » * 59 

5*45  COUNTRY  DANCING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

6*00  Individual  Instruction  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr.  Rons sevit sky 

Room  5,  Main  House 

6*00  SOLFEGE  for  Opera  Group  - Mr.  Dufresne  - ORCHESTRA  STUDIO,  Downstairs 

CONCERT  of  the  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - SHED 
NOTICE*  SEE  I BOVS  - CONCERT  CHANGED  TO  SHED. 


. 
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B E R K S H I R E MUSIC  CENTER 


SCHEDULE 


SATURDAY  JULY  19,  1941 


9:50  - 

11:00 

9:30  - 

10:30 

10 {30  - 

11:30 

10:30  - 

12*30 

11:00  - 

12:30 

11:00  - 

12:30 

12:30  - 

1:30 

3:00 

DEPARTMENT  V ORCHESTRA  - Sectional  Rehearsals  as  posted  in  separate  notice 

Orchestral  Conducting  Classj-  PLASTIQUE  - Stage  of  THEATRE  CONCFRT  HALL 

OPEPA  GROUP  - PLASTIQUE  ~ Stage  of  THEATRE  CONCEPT  HALL 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Concerto  Class  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

STRINGS  of  DEPT.  V ORCHESTRA,  - BARN  (upstairs) 

WINDS  " " V * ORCHESTRA  STUDIO  (downstairs) 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - DEMONSTRATION  - CHAMBER  ?^USIC  HALL 

LECTURE  - by  OLIN  DOWNES  and  Informal  Performance  of  14th  and  15th 

Century  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 
— CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


. 


7 1c 


9 tOO  - 10 i 00 

3 a 00  - Us 30 
9 s 30  - 12  s 00 
9*30  - 12*30 
10  s 00  - 12  s 30 
9s 30  - 10*20 

10s 30  - 11*20 
11s 30  - 12*45 


111  40 


Is  00 
2 § 00 


Is  10 
5*00 
4s  00 


2 * 00  “»  4 » 00 

2*00  - 4s 00 

4 * 00  - 5 s 00 

4*00  ■=  5*00 

4? 00  - 6*00 

5*00  - 6i00 

4?  30  - ‘*00 


5*00  - 6*00 

6*00 


B__E  R E SHIRS  MUSIC  C.E.N  TER 
SCHEDULE 

MONDAY  - JULY  21,  1341 

COUNTERPOINT  - Mr,  Hindemith’S  COMPOSITION  CLASS,  - CLUB  HOUSE 

ADVA  JED  ORCHESTRA  - sectional  rehearses  as  announced. 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  ~ Auulysis  in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HAIL 

OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCEIT  HALL 

Mr,  Copland 3 a COMPOSITION  class  » Main  House,  Boom  4 

Mrc  Hindemith }s  COMPOSITION  CLaSS  In  CLUB  HOUSE 

CHORUS  - Women  at  Town  Hall  Auditorium 

Men  at  Congregational  Chapel 

FULL  CHORUS  - TOWN  HALL  AUDITORIUM 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr,  Rost;  - Town  Hall 

Mr  Woodworth  - Congregational  Chapel 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V in  BARN 

OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - all  strings  in  SHED 

Woodwinds  and  Brasses  in  ORCHESTRA  STUDIO 

(downstairs) 

SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  - in  groups  as  arranged 

by  Mr „ Hindemith 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Auditing  Chamber  Orchestra  in  SHED  and 

various  Chamber  Music  Groups 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  ~ Demonstration  in  SHED 

CHORAL  WORK  for  Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House 

Room  7, 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS  - as  arranged  by  instructors 

DEMONSTRATION  - Mr.  Hindemith COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House  Room  7 

Solfege  - Mias  Wolff  - CHAMBER  '"'.''SIC  HALL 

Mr:  Dufresne  - ORCHESTRA  STUDIO  •;  ns  is-  r a 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr,  Koussevitzky 

Poora  3,  Main  House 

Special  Rehearsal  of  CHORUS  for  Missa  Soleranis  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 
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3*00  -=  10:00 
9 s SO  -12:45 
9*00  - 10*50 
9a 30  12*00 

9*30  - 12*50 
10*00  - 12*30 
10*50  - 12*50 
9*30  - 11*20 
11*30  ~ 12*45 

11*40  - 1*10 

1*00  - 5*00 


2*00  - 4*00 

2:00  - 5*50 

5*00  - 5*00 

4*00  ~ 5*00 

4*00  - 5*00 

4*00  - 6*00 

5*00  - 6*00 

4*45  - 5*45 

5*00  - 6*00 

5*00  ~ 6*00 

3*30 

n 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  C E N T E R 
SCHEDULE 

TUESDAY  - mi  22,  1941 


SOL  PEG  E - Mr.  Dufrssne  - Lenox  Town  Hill 

Instrumental  lessons  for  Mr.  Hinde.m5.tji'  s COMPOSITION  CLASS  Main  House 

Rooms  6,  7,  10 

ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - in  SHED  . 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Analysis  in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

Mr.  Copland's  COMPOSITION  class  - Main  House,  Room  4 

Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Auditing  Full  Orchestra  in  SHED 

LULL  CHORUS  - TOWN  HALL  AUDITORIUM 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr.  Ross,  Town  Hall 

Mr.  Woodworth  - Congregational  Chapel 
ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  7 - BARN 


OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 
CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  - SHED 

Other  Chamber  Music  Groups  as  assigned  by  Mr.  Burgin 

SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  - in  groups  as  arranged  by 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Audit  Chamber.  Orch.  in  SHED  Mr*  Rinc5ernith 

anci  various  Chamber  Muslc^roups 

Mr.  Copland's  COMPOSITION  Class  Analysis  - Main  House,,  Room  4 
ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Analysis  in  SHED 

CHORAL  "'OBK  for  Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House  Room  7 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS  - as  arranged  'ay  instructors 

DEMONSTRATION  - Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House  Room  7 
COUNTRY  DANCING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 


SOLFEGE  - Mr.  Dufreane  (OPERA  GROUP)  - ORCHESTRA  STUDIO  (downstairs) 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr.  Koussevitzky 

Room  3,  Main  House 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


5/22/41 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


SCHEDULE 


^00  - 10:00 
9:30  - 12*45 
9s 30  - 12:30 

9:00  - 10:50 
9:50  - 12:00 
10:00  - 12*50 
10:50  - 12:50 
9:30  - 11:20 
111 50  - 12:45 

11:40  - 1:10 
Is 00  - 4:50 
2:00  - 4:00 

m 

2:00  - 4:00 

2:00  ~ 3*50 

3?  30  - 4*30 

4:30  - 5*30 
4:00  - 5sOO 
5:00  - 6:00 

8:30 


Wednesday,  July  25,  1941 

COUNTERPOINT  - Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 
ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - in  SHED 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  - Mr.  Piatigorsky  - LENOX  LIBRARY  AUDITORIUM 
others  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Burgin 

ORCHESTRA  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Analysis  in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Auditing  Full  Orchestra  in  SEED 

FULL  CHORUS  - TOM  HALL  AUDITORIUM 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  * Mr.  Ross,  Town  Hall 

Mr.  Woodworth  - Congregational  Chapel 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V - BAM 

OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  - SHED 

Other  Chamber  Music  C-roups  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Burgin 

SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  in  groups  as  arranged  by 

Mr.  Hindemith 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Audit  Chamber  Orchestra  in  SHED  and  various 

Chamber  Music  Groups 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr.  Koussevitzky 

Room  3,  Main  House 

LECTURE  - Boris  Goldovsky  - "Tempo  and  Its  Problems"  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 
CHORAL  WORK  for  Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 
DEMONSTRATION  - Fir,  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - " " Room  7 

LECTURE  - AARON  COPLAND  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


4 


r 


r 
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8*50  - 9s 50 
9*00  - 10s 00 
9s 00  - 12 i 45 
3s  50  - 12? 50 

9s 50  - 12 $ 00 


9s  50  - 

It  30 

9*30  - 

10  s 30 

10  s 50  - 

12  s SO 

10 8 10  - 

10  i 40 

10s 45  - 

11?  45 

10s 00  ~ 

1?00 

• 

11s  40  - 

Is  10 

1*00  - 

2 s 00 

2 s 00  - 

6 s 00 

2s 00  - 

4 s 00 

2 s 00  - 

4 s 00 

2* 00  - 

5 s SO 

2 s 00  - 

4 s:  00 

4*00  - 

5?  00 

4 s 00  - 

5 s 00 

5*00  ~ 

6sOO 

^-50  - 

8 * 00 

§*00  - 

SsOO 

8*00 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

SCHEDULE 

THURSDAY «,  JULY  24,  1941 
SOLFEGE  - Mr.  Dufresne  - LENOX  TOM  HALL 

INSTRUMENTAL  LESSONS  - Mr.  Hindemith1 3 COMPOSITION  CLASS,  Main  House,  Rooms 

8,7,  and  10. 

FULL  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  rehearsal  in.  SHED 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  - Mr.  Piatigorsky  - Lenox  Library  Auditorium 
Others  as  announced  by  Mr.  Burgin 

OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

Mr.  Copland's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  -•  Main  Rouse,  Room  4 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - ANALYSIS  in  Orchestra  Studio 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Audit  Full  Orchestra  in  SHED 

CHORUS  - Special  Rehearsal  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

CHORUS  - Rehearsal  with  Orchestra  - SHED 

Mr.  Hindemith 8 s COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr.  Woodworth  - NO  CLASS 

Mr.  Ross  - AS  ANNOUNCED 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V in  BARN 

OPERA  - PLASTXQUE  - THEATRE  CONCERT  BALL 

OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  II  in  SHED 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS  ~ as  announced  by  Mr.  Burgin  (see  Bulletin  Board) 

SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  in  groups  as  arranged  by 

Mr.  Hindemith 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Auditing  Chamber  Orchestra  in  SHED  and  various 

Chamber  Music  Groups 

Mr.  Copland's  CLASS  in  ORCHESTRATION,  Main  House,  Room  4 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - ANALYSIS  - LIBRARY 

CHORUS  for  Hr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 

DEMONSTRATION  for  Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 

SOLFEGE  - Miss  Wolff  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  FULL 
Mr.  Dufresne  - ORCHESTRA  STUDIO 

Individual  Instruction  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr.  Koussevitzky 

Room  5,  Main  House 

FULL;  CHORUS  - Rehearsal  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 


7/23/41 


9?30  - 12s 45 
9*30  - 12s 50 

9?30  - 12*00 
9*30  - is  30 
9 sSO  - 10? 30 
10*00  - 1*00 
10i30  - 12*30 
10s 45  - Hi 45 
11*30  - 12*45 


11*40  - 

1*10 

1*00  - 

48  00 

2*00  - 

4*00 

2*00  - 

4*00 

2?  00  * 

3*30 

4*0  0 

4?  30 

4?  00  - 

5*00 

5 ? 00  - 

6*00 

5*30  - 

6*30 

8?  30  = 

BERKSHIRE  MU  & ..I  C C E N T E R 

SCHEDULE 

FRIDAY,  July  25,  1941 

COUNTERPOINT  - Mr,  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 

FULL  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  rehearsal  la  THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL- 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  - Mr,  Piatigoreky  - Lmox  Library  Auditorium 
Others  as  announce  I rjy  Mr*  Burgin 

OPERA  DRAMATICS  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HAIL 

Mr*  Copland's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  4 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Analysis  ~ ORCHESTRA  STUDIO 

Mr,  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Audit  Tull  Orchestra  in  THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 
CHORUS  - Rehearsal  with  Orchestra  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr,  Woodworth  - Audit  Orchestra  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

Mr,  Roe?.  R w n n s 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V in  BARN 
OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  RAUL 
CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  II  Ln  SHED 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS  - as  announced  by  Mr*  Bur-gin  (see  Bulletin  Board) 

SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  LD8XC  in  groups  as  arranged  by  Mr,  Hindemith 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Auditing  Ohxhber  Orchestra  in  SHED  and  various 

Chamber  Music  Groups 

PHOTOGRAPH  - MEMBERS  of  BERKSHIRE  M ‘31C  CENTER  - Lawn  in  front  of  Main  House 

TEA  - in  the  GARDEN 

CHORUS  for  Mr,  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 

DEMONSTRATION  for  Mr,  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 

Individual  Instruction  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr.  Koussevitzky 

Room  3,  Main  House 

ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL. 


r 


r 


r 
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BERKSHIRE  M DJI  C C E N TER 


^9*30 
9 1 30 
9*30 
10*30 
10*30 
11*00 
11*00 
128  00 

5*00 

4*30 


SCHEDULE 

SATURDAY.  JULY  26,  1941 

11*00  DEPARTMENT  ? ORCHESTRA  ~ Sectional  Rehearsals  as  posted  in  separate  notice 

11*30  ORCHESTRA  for  "COSI  FAN  TUTTEfl  - THEATRE  CONCERT  KALL 

10*50  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - PLASTEQUE  - Stage  of  THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

11*30  OPERA  GROUP  - PLASTIQUE  - Stage  of  THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

12*00  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Concerto  Class  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

12*30  STRINGS  of  DEPT,  V ORCHESTRA  - BARN  (upstairs 

12*30  WINDS  " * " * ORCHESTRA  STUDIO  (downstairs) 

1*00  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - DEMONSTRATION  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

LECTURE  - Olin  Downes  and  INFORMAL  PERFORMANCE  of 

CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 
— CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

COUNTRY  DANCING  - LAM  - Back  of  Rouse 
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BEE,  KSHIR  E MUSIC  CENTER 


8 s 30  - 9 s 30 

9s00  - 10*00 

9»  30  - 12s 45 
9s 30  - 11s 30 
9s 30  - 12s 00 
9s 30  - 1*00 
10*00  - 1*00 
9*30  - 10s 20 

10*30  - 11*20 
11*30  - 12s 45 

11*40  - 1*10 

11*40  - Is 00 
1*00  - 5s00 

1*45  - 4s 00 
2*00  - 5*30 

2*00  - 3*30 

2*00  - 4sOQ 

4*00  - 5*00 
5*00  - 6*00 


SCHEDULE 

MONDAY  , JULY  28,  1541 
Solfege  - Mr,  Dufresne  - ORCHESTRA  STUDIO 

INSTRUMENTAL  LESSONS  - Mr.  Hindemith' s COMPOSITION  CLASS,  Main  House 

Room  7,  10 

ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - sectional  rehearsals  as  announced 
ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Analysis  - Library 
OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 


Mr.  Copland’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  4 
Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  in  CLUB  HOUSE 
CHORUS  - Women  in  Barr.,  upstairs 

Men  in  Chamber  Music  Hall 

FULL  CHORUS  - Barn,  upstairs 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr.  Ross,  Bam,  upstairs 

Mr.  Woodworth*  Bara,  downstairs 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V in  CHSMBSP.  MUSIC  HALL 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Audit  DEPT  v ORCHESTRA  in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 


CHAMBER  MUSIC,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Burgin 
ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA 


all  strings  in  SHED  , 

Woodwinds  and  .brasses  in  ORCHESTRA  STUDIO 


ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Audit  Sectional  rehearsals  of  Advanced  Orchestra 


SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  - in  groups  as  arranged  by- 

Mr.  Hindemith 


gHOKAL  WORK  for  Mr.  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 


DEMONSTRATION  - Mr.  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Bara,  Upstairs 


4*30  ~ 6 s 00  Solfege  - Miss  Wolff  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

5*50  - 6s 30  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr.  Koussevitzky 

Room  5 , Main  House 

8*00  -»  Special  Rehearsal  of  CHORUS  for  Miesa  Solemnis  --  Bgrn 


7/28/41 


BE  H K S H IRE  M If  S I C CENTER 


8*50 

9*00 

9*50 

9*30 

9:30 

9:30 

10*00 

11:00 

9*50 

11*30 

11:40 
1:00 
• 2*00 
2*00 

2*00 

3*00 

4*00 

4*00 

4:00 

5*00 

4*30 

4:43 

5*30 

8*30 


SCHEDULE  ■ 

TUESDAY,  JULY  29,  1941 

9*30  SOLFEGE  - Mr.  DufreSne  - BARN  UPSTAIRS 
9*30  SOLFEGE  - Miss  Wolff,  Bam,  downstairs 
10*00  COUNTERPOINT  - for  Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Club  House, 

10*50  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

10*50  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  ~ Audit  Advanced  Orchestra  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

12*00  OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  BALL 
1*30  Mr.  Copland’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  4 

1*00  Mr.  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 
12*30  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Auditing  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  - SHED 

11*20  FULL  CHORUS  - BARN 

12*45  CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr.  Rose,  Barn  Upstairs 

Mr.  Woodworth  - Bam,  Downstairs 
1*10  ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
5*00  OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 
4*00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  - as  assigned  by  Mr.  Burgin 

4*00  SURVEY  of  CHORAL,  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  - in  groups  as  arranged  by 

Mr.  Hindemith 

3*00  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - ANALYSIS  - SHED 

5*00  Mr,  Copland's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Analysis  - Main  House,  Room  4. 

5*30  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - Full  Rehearsal  - SHED 

5*30  ORCHESTRA  CONDUCTING  - Audit  Advanced  Orchestra  - SHED 
5*00  CHORAL  WORK  for  Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  -Main  House,  Room  7 

6*00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  » " 51  « " * * " 

5:30  DEPARTMENT  V CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  - BARN  DOWNSTAIRS 
5*45  COUNTRY  DANCING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  6 ALL 

S*  30  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr.  Koussevitzky 

Room  3,  Main  House 

OPERA  SCENES  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 


c 


. 


r 


7/29/41 


BERKSHIRE  MU  S ICC  ENTER 


SCHEDULE 


8:30 

S:00 


Wednesday,  July  ' iO,  1941 

9:30  SOLFkGE  - Mr.  Dufresne  - Orchestra  Studio,  downstairs 
10:00  COUNTERPOINT  - Mr,  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 


9:30  - 12:30  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - in  SHED 

9:30  - 12130  CHAMBER  MUSIC  - Mr,  Piatigorsky  - LENOX  LIBRARY  AUDITORIUM 

Others  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Burgin 


S:30 

9:30 

10:00 

S:30 

10:30 

11:30 


12:30  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Audit  Orchestra  rehearsal  - SHED 

12:00  OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HAIL 

12:30  Mr.  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 

10:30  CHORUS  - Women  - Bam 

11:20  FULL  CHORUS  - Bam 

12:45  CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr.  Ross,  Earn  (upstairs) 

Mr,  Woodworth,  Bara  (downstairs) 


1:00  - 


1*10  ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V ~ Chamber  Music  Hall 
4 i 30  OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 


2:00  - 
2:00  - 

2:00  - 
3:00  - 


4:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS  - as  arranged  by  Mr.  Burgin 

4:00  SURVEY  of  CHORAL  snd  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  - in  groups  as  arranged  by 

Mr.  Hindemith 

3:00  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Analysis  - Orchestra  Studio,  downstairs 
4:00  WINDS  of  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - Orchestra  Studio,  downstairs 


4:30  - 5:30  SECOND  LECTURE  - Boris  Goldovsky  - Tempo  and  Its  Problems" 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

4:00  - 5:30  DEPARTMENT  V CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

4:00  - 5:00  CHORAL  WORK  for  Mr.  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 

5:00  - 6:00  DEMONSTRATION  - Mr.  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 

5:30  - 6:30  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr,  Koussevitzky 

Room  3,  Main  House 


^:30 


LECTURE  - Aaron  Copland 


7/30/41 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTS® 
SCHEDULE 

THURSDAY,  JULY  31.,  1941 

8 s 45  - 9 * 45 
9:45  - 10:45 

SOLFEGE  - Miss  Wolff's  class  - I Section,  Lower  Bam 

II  Section,  Lower  Bam 

98  30  - 10 j 50 

FULL  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - Rehearsal  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

9s  ,30  - 10? 50 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Audit  Advanced. Orchestra  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

S s ;50  - 128  50 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  - Mr*  Piatigor-sky  - Lenox  Library  Auditorium 
Others  as  announced  by  Mr*  Burgia 

9? 30  - 12x00 

OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HiiLL 

9? 30  - 1*30 

Mr.  Copland's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Iain  House,  Room  4 

10s 00  - 1:00 

Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 

11x40  - 1:10 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

1:00  - 3:00 

OPERA  - PLASTIQUE  - THEATRE  CONCERT  li'ALL 

3:00  - 5s 00 

OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HAU1. 

2:00  - 4:00 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  - as  assigned  by  Mr.  B1BGIN 

* 

SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MlfiSIC  ~ in  groups  as  arranged  by 

Mr.  Hindemith 

2:00  - 3x00 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - ANALYSIS  - kiorazy 

2x00  - 4:00 

Winds  of  Advanced  Orchestra  - Orchestra  Studio,  downstairs 

2:00  - 4:00 

Mr.  Copland’s  CLASS  in  ORCHESTRATION,  Main  House,  Room  4 

4x00  - 5? SO 

ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - SHED 

4:30  - 5x45 

DEPT  V - ORCHESTRA  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  KILL 

5 x 00  - 8x00 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  for  Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 

4:30  -=  6 s 00 

FULL  CHORUS  - SPECIAL  REHEARSAL  - RiiKN 

8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.  CONCERT  - SIED 

. 
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7/31/41 

B E R.K  SHIPS  M.PL.LI,  £ £JL "'  " JB  J 
SCHEDULE 

FRIDAY.  AUGUST  1,  1941 

3350  - 9*20 

3*50  - 9s 50 

SOLFEGE  - Mr,  Dufresne’s  class  - ORCHESTRA  STUDIO 
Mias  Wolff’s  class  - Earn  downstairs 

9*00  - 10s 00 

COUNTERPOINT  - Mr,  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 

9*50  - 10*50 

FULL  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  rehearsal  in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  FALL 

9*30  - 10*50 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Auditing  Advanced  Orchestra  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

9*30  - 12*30 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  - Mr,  Piatigorsky  - Lenox  Library  Auditorium 
Others  - as  arranged  by  Mr,  Burgin 

9*30  - 12*00 

OPERA  DR.  AM  TICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

9*30  - Is 30 

Mr,  Copland’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  ~ Main  House,  Room  4 

10*00  - 1800 

Mr,  Hindemith0 s COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 

9*30  - 11*20 

FULL  CHORUS  - Bam 

11*30  - 12 s 45 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CL1SS  - Mr,  Woodworth  - Barn,  downstairs 

Mr,  Ross,  Barn,  upstairs 

^*40 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

Is 00  - 4*00 

OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

2*00  - 4*00 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS  - as  announced  by  Mr.  Burgin  (see  Bulletin  Board) 

2?0Q  - 4*00 

SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  in  groups  as  arranged  by  Mr,  Hindemith 

2*00  = 5s  00 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - ANALYSIS  - LIBRARY 

3*00  - 4? 00 

Winds  of  Advanced  Orchestra  -•  ORCHESTRA  STUDIO 

4:00  ~ 5s  30 

ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  Rehearsal  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

4*30  •=>  5 s 45 

DEPARTMENT  V ORCHESTRA  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

4*00  - S500 

CHORUS  for  Mr,  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 

4s4S  - 5*45 

COUNTRY  DANCING  - see  separate  notice 

4s 30  - 6s00 

8:30 

Individual  Instruction  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr,  Koussevitziy 

Room  5,  Main  House 

ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

8*50 


f 


e 


B E P.  R 3 H I R K M 0 S I 0 C E N T E 8 


SCHEDULE 


• 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2„  1341 

9*00  - ID? SO 

DEPARTMENT  V ORCHESTRA  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

9s  SO  - 12gS0 

ORCHESTRA  for  »CCSI  FAN  TUTTE"  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

10 8 00  - la  00 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  Rehearsal  - LECTURE  by  OLIN  DOMES  - SHED 

3a SO  - lllOO 

OPERA  DRAMATICS  - Lenox  Library  Auditorium 

11s 00  - 12 s 00 

PLASTIQUE  - OPERA.  GROUP  *»  Lenox  Library  Auditorium 

5sOO  = 

LECTURE  - Olin  Domes  and  INFORMAL,  PERFORMANCE  of  CHORAL  and 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

8?  30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT  - SHED 

i) 

8*30  - 9*20 
9*00  - 10*00 


fit  SO  - 

12*30 

9*30  - 

11*30 

11*30  - 

1*10 

9:30  - 

11*20 

9*30  - 

12*00 

9*30  - 

1*30 

10*00  - 

1*00 

11*40  - 

1*10 

1*00  - 

5*00 

•do  - 

4*00 

2*00  ~ 

4*00 

2*00  - 

5*45 

2*00  - 

3*45 

2*00  - 

3*45 

4 s 00  •=> 

5?  00 

4*30  - 

5*30 

4*30  - 

8*00 

4*00  - 

5*00 

4*30  - 
5*15  ~ 
SiOO 

5*30 

6*00 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  SHIER 

SCHEDULE 
Monday,  August  4,  1941 
SOLFEOE  ~ Mr,  Dufresn®  - Orchestra  Studio 

INSTRUMENTAL  LESSONS  - Mr,  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Rooms  7,  & 10 

ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - Individual  Instruction,  as  on  previous  Mondays 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Analysis  - Chamber  Music  Hall 

ORCHESTRAL  91  8 Audit  Department  V Orchestra, 

Chamber  Music  Hall 

CHORUS  - FULL  CHORUS  - Barn,  Upstairs 

OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

Mr,  Copland’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Hoorn  4 

Mr,  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V - Chamber  Music  Hall 

OPERA  COACHING  - Theatre  Concert  Hall 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  - as  assigned  by  Mr.  Burgin 

SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  - in  groups  as  arranged  by 

Mr,  Hindemith 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Audit  Sectional  Rehearsals  of  Advanced  Orchestra 
Winds  of  Advanced  Orchestra  - Orchestra  Studio,  downstairs 

Strings  of  Advanced  Orchestra  - SHED 
ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Demonstration  - SHED 
COUNTRY  DANCING  - Lawn  back  of  House 
DEPT,  7 ORCHESTRA  - Chamber  Music  Hall 

CHORUS  for  Mr.  Hindemith »s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  louse,  Room  7 

S0LF2GS  - Miss  ^olff  - Chamber  Music  Hall  (Section  I) 

SOLFEGE  - Miss  ft’olff  - Barn,  downstairs  (Section  II) 

FUXL  and  SPECIAL  CHORUS  - Bam 


8441 


FIFTH 

WEES 


9*00  - 

10*00 

9*00  - 

9*50 

9*30  ~ 

10*50 

9*30  - 

10*50 

$*3Q  ~ 

12*00 

9*30  - 

1*50 

10*00  - 

1*00 

11*00  - 

12*30 

9*30  - 

11*20 

11*45  - 

12*45 

11*40  - 

1*10 

U 00  - 

5*00 

# 

1*30  - 

3*30 

2*00  - 

4*00 

2*00  - 

4*00 

2|00  - 

5*00 

3*00  - 

5*00 

5*00  - 

4*00 

4*00  - 

5*00 

4*00  - 

5*00 

4*00  - 

5*00 

5*00  - 

6*00 

4*30  - 

6*00 

4*45  - 

5*45 

•)0  - 


8t50 


JL3L& 


SCHEDULE 

TUESDAY.,  AUGUST  5.  1941 

COUNTERPOINT  - for  Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 

Strings  of  Advanced  Orchestra  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Audit  Advanced  Orchestra  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

Mr,  Coplands  COMPOSITION  CLASS  ~ Main  House,  Room  4 

Mr,  Hindemith ? s COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Auditing  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  » SHED 

FULL  CHORUS  ~ BARN 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr.  Ross,  Barn  Upstairs 

Mr,  Woodworth,  Barn,  Downstairs 
ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

ORCHESTRA  for  COST  FAN  TUTTE  - Rehearsal  in  THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  - as  assigned  by  Mr.  Burgin 

SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  ~ in  groups  as  arranged  “by 

Mr.  Hindemith 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - ANALYSIS  ~ LIBRARY 

Mr0  Coplands  COMPOSITION  CL1SS  ~ Analysis  - Main  House,  Room  4 

Winds  of  Advanced  Orchestra  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - Full  Rehearsal  - SHED 

ORCHESTRA  CONDUCTING  - Audit  Advanced  Orchestra  - SHED 

CHORAL  WORK  for  Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  n B « n n Main  House,  » 7 

DEPARTMENT  V CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

COUNTRY  DANCING  - Lawn 

ORGAN  RECITAL  - E0  POWER  BIGGS  = SHED 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


M 


6?  gO 


Wednesday P August  6S  1941 

9?  SO  SQLFEGE  - Mr.  Dufresne  -»  Orchestra  Studio,  downstairs 


9*00  - 9*30 
9*30  - 12*30 
9*30  - 12*30 
9*30  - 12*00 
9*30  - 11*20 


STRINGS  - ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - SHED 
ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - in  SHED 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Audit  Full  Orchestra  - SHED 
OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 
FULL  CHORUS  - BARN 


10*00  - 12*30 
11*  30  ~ 

11*40  - 1*10 
11*45  - 12*45 

1*00  - 3*00 

1*00  - 3*00 

2*00  - 4*00 
2*00  - 4*00 

2*00  - 3*00 

5*00  - 4*30 

5*30  - 4*50 
4*30  - 

4*00  - 5*00 

5*00  - 6*00 

5*30  - 6*50 

8*30  - 


Mr,  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  - Mr.  Pia tiger sky  - LENOX  LIBRARY  AUDITORIUM 
Others  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Burg in 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V - Chamber  Music  Hall 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr.  Ross,  Barn  (upstairs) 

Mr.  Woodworth,  Barn  (downstairs) 

OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

"COSX  FAN  TUTTE"  ORCHESTRA  - PIT  THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS  - as  arranged  by  Mr.  Burgia 

SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  - in  groups  as  arranged  by 

Mr.  Hindemith 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING-  Analysis  - LIBRARY 

"MISSA*  Rehearsal  of  SPECIAL  CHORUS  - EARN 

MR.  CHAPPLE’S  CLASS 
ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA 
OPERA  GROUP 

DEPARTMENT  V ORCHESTRA  - Rehearsal  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

CONCERT  - DEPARTMENT  V ORCHESTRA  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

CHORAL  WORK  for  Mr.  Hindemith® s COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 

DEMONSTRATION  - Mr.  Hindemith®  s COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  of  ACTIVE  CONDUCTORS  - Dr.  Koussevitzky 

Room  3,  Main  House 

LECTURE  - Mr.  Aaron  Copland  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HAIL 


# 

S*3G  - 9*30 
9*  GO  - 9*30 

9:? 00  - 10*00 
9? 30  - 12? 30 
9*30  - 12 <30 
S3 30  - lli 20 
9s 30  - 12s 00 
9s 30  - Is 30 

10*00  - 1*00 
11*30  - 

11*40  - 1*10 
Is 00  - 2*00 

9<x 

2*00  - 4? 00 

2:00  - 4*00 

2*00  - 3*00 

2 1 00  - 4 * 00 
4*00  - SiOO 
5i00  - 6:00 

4 ? 30  - 


SCHEDULE 

THURSDAY,  kXJQo  7,  1941 
SOLFEGE  " Miss  Wolff a class  =>  Lower  Barn 
STRINGS  - ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - Chamber  Music  Hall 
COUNTERPOINT  - Mr,  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 
FILL  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Audit  Advanced  Orchestra  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
FULL.  CHORUS  - BARN 

OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

Mra  Copland s s COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  4 

Mr  a Hindemith5©  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 

Mr*  Piatigersky  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  9 Lenox  Library  Auditorium 

Others  as  announced  by  Mr*  Burgin 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V - ORCHESTRA  STUDIO 

OPERA  - PLASTIQUE  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

OPERA  COACHING  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  - as  assigned  ’ey  MR.  BURGIN 

SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  - in  groups  as  arranged  'by 

Mr,  Hindemith 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - ANALYSIS  - Library 

Mr,  Copland" e CLASS  in  ORCHESTRATION,  Main  House 9 Room  4 

CHORUS  for  Mr.  Hindemith* s COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  7 
CHAMBFP  MTTSTC  for  " " « ss  « « 7 

LECTURE  - DR.  HOWARD  HANSON  - THEATRE  CONGER I HALL 


8*30 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT  - SHED 


8 s 30  - 9 {20 

8*50 

9*00  - 9*30 


9*30  - 

10*50 

9*30  - 

10*50 

11*00  - 

12*30 

11*30  - 

9*50  - 

9*30  - 

12*00 

30  - 

12*00 

9*30  - 

1*00 

10*00  - 

1*00 

^30  - 

11*20 

11*45  - 

12*45 

11*40  - 

1*10 

1*30  - 

4*00 

2*00  - 

4*00 

2*00  - 

4*00 

4*00  - 5*50 

4*30  - 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
-SCHEDULE  . 

FRIDAY  s AUGUST  8,  1941 

SOLFEGE  - Mr.  Duf resne } s class  - ORCHESTRA  STUDIO 

SOLFEGE  - Miss  Aolff's  class  - BARE*  downstairs 

STRINGS  - ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

PTJLL  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  rehearsal  in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Auditing  Advanced  Orchestra  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - Auditing  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  - SHIS 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  - Mr.  Piatigorsky  - Leno::  Library  Auditorium 
w n Others  - as  arranged  by  Mr*  Burgin 

OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 
OPERA  SCENES  - ORCHESTRA  STUDIO 

Mr.  Copland^  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  4 
Mr.  Hindemith5 s COMPOSITION  CL1SS  - CLUB  HOUSE 
FULL  CHORUS  - barn 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Mr.  Woodworth  - Barn  downstairs 

Mr.  Ross,  Barn,  upstairs 

ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

OPERA  COACHING  (COSI)  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS  - as  announced  by  Mr*  Burgin  (see  Bulletin  Board) 

SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  in  groups  as  arranged  by 

Mr.  Hindemith) 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - SPECIAL  SESSION 
w « 

ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - SHED 

FULL  CHORUS  - SPECIAL  CHORUS  - «MISSA  SOLEMNIS"  - BARN 


8*30  - 


CONCERT  - ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  ~ SHED 


SCHEDULE 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2,  1941 

• ^ - 

9 t SO  - 10*30  DEPARTMENT  V ORCHESTRA  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

9* 30  - 12 * 30  OPERA  COACHING  - "COSI"  with  ORCHESTRA,  BOTH  CASTS,  CHORUS,  DANCERS  - 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

10*00  - 1*00  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  Rehearsal  - LECTURE  by  MR,  OLIN  DOWNES  - SHED 

1*30  - 5gOO  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  Rehearsal  with  DR,  HOWARD  HANSON  - SHED 

3*00  - LECTURE  - OLIN  DOWNES  and  INFORMAL  PERFORMANCE  of  CHORAL  and 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


8*00 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT  - SHED 
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£*30 

:0W  :fPBiS/r  - Mr  vi-Ms  mi  til’s  CO*,;.-  >50;ri?XON  CLAf'l* 

©ECHi-Sam  of  DEPARTMENT  V ~ Orehastia  Studio 

STOVE  of  C !OF.A:.  ar  d XKlOT^^..;.  IJSIO  « Sea  3#arate  SMusJ*  8 C/al  tu: 
D:S?AB'::MS3»T  >/  OP  ;v  JTfA  ■ Orcheatca  c-:u<  C 
(BOHFPMf*  ClQHriTC -7JG-  ••  ImOy&M*  ~ CrePeetra  Studio 
Mr..  Coplands  CGMPOSITXOK  CL18S  - 
CCOTf  H'f  'DAftCI$G  - Lana 

OPMA  COB::  M TU.TCI  - Tl.oetre  Concert  Hall 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  C E N TER 


S C H E PULE 


Wednesday,  August  13,  1941 


8:30  - 

9:30 

10:30  - 

12:50 

10:30  - 

12:30 

10:00  - 

12:00 

9:30  - 

10:00  - 

12:30 

11:40  - 

1:15 

2:00  - 

4:00 

2:00  - 

4:00 

3 : 30  «» 

4:15 

^2:00  - 

3:30 

4:30  - 

8:00 

SOLFEGE  - Mr.  Dufresne  - Orchestra  Studio,  downstairs 
ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS  - Chamber  Music  Hall 
OPERA  DRAMATICS  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

FULL  CHORUS  - Missa  Soleanis  with  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  - SHED 

Mr.  Hindemith's  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - CLUB  HOUSE 
ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V - ORCHESTRA  STUDIO 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS  - as  arranged  by  MR.  BURGIN 

SURVEY  of  CHORAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  - in  groups  as  arranged  by 

Mr.  Hindemith 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - ANALYSIS  - ORCHESTRA  SHED 

DEPARTMENT  V ORCHESTRA  - ORCHESTRA  STUDIO 
TEA  - DR.  and  MADAME  K0U3SEVITZKI  -"SESRANAX" 

"COSI  FAN  TUTTE*  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 


*■ 
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c E N T E H 


9:30  - 

9:30  - 12:30 
9:30  - 12:30 

9:30  - 1:30 

10:00  - 12:00 
10:30 

10:00  - 1:00 

12:45  - 2:30 

12:45  - 2:30 

2:00  - 4:00 

2:30  - 4:30 

2:30  - 3:30 

02:00  - 4:00 

4:00  - 5:00 

5:00  - 6:00 

8:30 


SCHEDULE 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  14,  1S41 


SOLFEGE  - Mies  ^olff 5 s class  - Orchestra  Studio 
DEPT.  V.  ORCHESTRA  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - AUDIT  DEPT.  V - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
Mr.  Copland’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - Main  House,  Room  4 
OPERA  SCENES  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING  - FINAL  MEETING  - LOWER  BAM 
Mr.  Hindemith8  s COMPOSITION  CLASS  - as  arranged 

CHORUS  DEPT.  V.  REHEARSAL  - Rio  Grande  ~ SHED 

ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - with  Chorus  - SEED 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  - as  arranged  by  Mr.  Burgin 

OPERA  SCENES  - Dress  Rehearsal  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  - MALI  SIS  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

Mr.  Copland’s  CLASS  in  ORCHESTRATION,  Main  House,  Room  4 

CHORUS  for  Mr.  Hindemith’s  COMPOSITION  CLASS  - as  announced 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  FOR  ” R n n 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT  - "Mi sea  Solemnis”  - SHED 


J 


imm,  august 


8 »so 

9 1 SO 


9 s 30 


’ ■:20  SCLFEGE  - Mr  OuArasce ’ a cla&o  - Of 0i  1'STRi  STOID'-O 
SOLFEGE  - ?.?ies  ?.olf f*  s class  - Orcheftrs.  Studio 
. .00  ADVANCED  Of'.  BA  rehearsal  la  CHAMBER  MUSK 


111  SO  - Is  00 


w:U'h  BOTTOM  S.FMCIOKT  ORCHESTRA  - SH'Hi 


O.  ? ^ 


*1*30  OPKBA  SCENES  - ; THE  CONCEPT  BALL 


Hi  SO 


REHEARSAL  - GOBI  - ACT  II  - TilEAT.lF 


COOOFHT  HALE 


with  CHORUS 


SjgC  1*00  Mr.  Copland 1 * COMPOSITION  CLASS  . U.?.m  House,  Boon  4, 
10s 50  « 11-jQO  SPECIAL  CHORUS  - CEASBHI  MUSIC  Fill 

Hi 00  12*50  FULL  CHORUS  - 


4*00  CHAKBER  “ID SIC  .ROUPS  - as  azm&mc&L  hi?-  Mr,  BUE0I4 

MW't&L  KJS10  - CHAMBER  Ml 
see  separate  bulletin 

8:20  - ACT  II  * COM:  FAS?  XG’TTES  - THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 

; F I T mWBZlL 


2*00 

4 s 00  0H.AK3ER 

2*  00  ~ 

4 s 00  Saiv-SY  : 

4:50  - 

5*20  - ACT  X] 

5*50  - 

cm  SEE 
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B E R K SHIR  E MUSIC  C E N T E R 


SCHEDULE 

SATURDAY , AUGUST  16,  1941 


10? 00  A.  M.  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  - Rehearsal 

SHED 


with  .Mr.  OLIN  DOMES 


SjOO  P.  Ma  LECTURE  - MR,  OLIN  DOMES  and  INFORMAL  PERFORMANCE  by 

Members 

of 

DEPARTMENT  cf  MUSIC  and  CULTURE  - THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


8 s 30  P.  M.  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT  - SHED 


■SUNDAY , AUGUST  3.7,.  194-1 


II? 00  A.  Mo  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT  - CHAMBER  MUSIC  FALL 


3s30  P0  M,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  - SHED 


Talent 

at 

Tanglewood 


From  The  Boston  Globe  of  July  27,  194.1 


Appearing  as  the  leading  editorial  in  The  Boston 
Globe  of  July  2p,  1941,  over  the  famous  ‘Uncle 
Dudley ’ signature,  “Talent  at  Tangle- 
wood”  has  been  reprinted  for  distri- 
bution by  courtesy  of  The  Boston 
Globe  at  the  request  of  The 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Talent  at  Tanglewood 


Twice  at  least  in  recorded  history  have  the  people  in 
power  at  a decisive  moment  done  what  was  needed  about 
as  well  as  can  be  imagined.  Once  was  in  Rome  when  Augus- 
tus and  his  civil  administrators  turned  the  dying  Republic 
into  an  Imperial  going  concern  that  saved  civilization  for 
another  four  centuries;  and  twice  was  when  the  framers  of 
the  American  Constitution  turned  the  liberal  doctrines  of 
the  18th  century  into  a workable  Republic. 

Man’s  life  of  the  mind,  too,  has  its  decisive  moments.  The 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury when  our  language  was  in  its  finest  flower,  ennobled 
the  speech  and  illuminated  the  hearts  of  common  people 
for  nearly  three  centuries  to  come. 

Today  another  spiritual  force  is  being  loosed.  Music,  a 
literature  of  genius,  is  being  made  free  to  multitudes  who 
never  heard  it  before.  The  agents  of  this  liberation  are 
already  historic:  one  is  scientific,  the  invention  of  phono- 
graph and  radio;  another  is  political,  two  world  wars  which 
are  severing  the  Americas  from  dependence  upon  European 
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culture;  yet  even  so,  this  musical  liberation  remains  poten- 
tially world-wide. 

* * * 

How  widely  is  this  understood?  The  prodigious  and 
accelerating  growth  of  orchestras  and  choral  societies  on  this 
continent  in  the  past  twenty  years  indicates  how  widely,  and 
one  of  the  spots  where  the  responsible  people  are  fully  alive 
to  the  historic  possibilities  of  their  situation  is  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  “Tanglewood”  in  Stockbridge,  Massachu- 
setts. At  the  start  of  this,  its  second  season,  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitsky,  the  Director,  while  disclaiming  any  extravagant 
pretensions  to  solve  problems  on  a scale  so  vast,  did  make 
it  clear  that  within  the  capacities  of  this  unique  school  and 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  which  its  faculty 
is  largely  derived,  what  they  are  driving  at  is  exactly  this, 
the  democratization  of  music. 

Music,  and  the  best  music,  is  for  all  the  people.  If  it  is 
not,  then  the  art  is  sterile.  “The  language  of  music,”  said 
Dr.  Koussevitsky,  “can  be  made  as  accessible  to  the  general 
understanding  and  emotion  as  is  the  spoken  language.”  For 
music  this  departure  is  new.  Only  within  our  own  lifetimes 
has  this  fabulous  treasure-house  been  unlocked  to  the  multi- 
tude. Our  situation  is  comparable  to  that  in  the  early  16th 
century  when  the  invention  of  printing  had  released  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  the  Bible  into  popular  cur- 
rency; and  our  peril,  too,  is  similar,  for  “the  Devil  came  also,” 
and  “the  enemy  sowed  tares”  of  printed  trash  which  choke 
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out  the  wheat  even  as  today  the  recording  anti  broadcasting 
of  musical  trash  may  imperil  the  classics  in  that  art.  Our 
destination,  says  Koussevitsky,  is  two-fold:  (1)  accustom 
people  to  music  not  as  an  idle  pastime  but  as  the  revelation 
of  profound  spiritual  experience  that  it  is,  and  (2)  so  train 
young  musicians  both  as  performers  and  as  composers  that 
they  may  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  givers  and  receivers, 
administering  this  sacrament  of  sound  to  the  people  from 
whom  in  return  they  themselves  receive  that  impetus  of 
grateful  response  which  enables  the  giver  to  go  on  giving. 

* * * 

Now  at  “Tanglewood,”  theory  is  nothing  if  not  practice. 
Pick  of  the  land,  these  students,  culled  from  the  foremost 
music  schools  of  the  country,  are  already  highly  skilled  pro- 
fessionals. Of  800  applicants,  125  of  the  340  which  is  the 
top  capacity  of  the  school,  had  to  be  readmissions  from  the 
student  body  of  the  year  previous,  for  only  so  could  340 
qualify.  Thus  stiff  is  the  pace.  After  their  first  five  days’ 
work  this  season  they  gave  a concert  in  the  new  chamber 
music  hall  of  works  from  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  some 
of  which  had  never  before  been  performed  in  America,  in- 
cluding a famous  Organum  (voices  and  instruments)  by 
“magister  Perotinus  discantus  optimus”  of  the  school  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris;  and  on  Sunday,  in  the  new  combina- 
tion concert  hall  and  operatic  theatre,  likewise  designed  by 
the  eminent  Finnish  architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  a “Dedicatory 
Mozart  Program,”  the  symphonic  orchestral  pieces  being 
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played  by  the  student  orchestra  and  played  like  veterans, 
and  scenes  from  Mozart’s  operas  performed  by  young  singers 
after  three  days’  rehearsing.  No  triflers  here!  Also,  no 
diplomas,  nothing  to  hang  on  your  wall.  For  this  is  not 
acquisitive  academic  learning,  but  creative  art.  Either  you 
can  perform  or  compose  or  you  cannot.  The  test  is  in  the 
doing. 

Mr.  Saarinen’s  two  new  buildings  are  in  a like  key  of 
vigor  and  originality.  And  both  are  simplicity  itself.  Instead 
of  cluttering  their  interiors  with  trusswork  which  might  be 
acoustically  problematical,  he  has  suspended  both  buildings 
— walls,  roofs,  and  all  — from  arched  trusses  overhead. 
“Theatres,”  said  Saarinen  at  the  dedication,  “are  usually 
built  on  foundations,  but  we  hung  this  one  up!”  The  walls 
have  been  left  in  their  natural  wood  colors,  the  truss  arches 
are  painted  gay  colors,  and  the  technical  feat  of  having 
housed  under  one  and  the  same  roof  an  orchestra  hall  and 
the  stage  mechanisms  necessary  for  an  operatic  theatre  is 
of  extreme  ingenuity.  The  outbuildings,  like  their  architect, 
are  genial  and  witty. 

* # * 

This  operatic  theatre,  too,  is  aimed  at  the  future.  Not  an 
opera  house  in  the  banal  sense  of  adding  still  another  to 
those  already  existing,  it  is  a laboratory.  Opera,  if  it  is  to 
survive  in  America,  must  be  domesticated.  In  no  other 
branch  of  the  musical  art  is  the  mortality  rate  of  once  popu- 
lar pieces  as  high  as  it  is  in  opera.  Then,  as  our  culture  is 
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of  necessity  cut  loose  from  Europe’s,  is  there  any  future  for 
opera  here  at  all?  “Yes,”  said  Koussevitzky  in  his  dedica- 
tory speech,  “but  here,  again,  as  a new  departure.  American 
opera  must  be  such  that  it  can  be  understood  by  everybody, 
and  understood  it  can  be,  for  opera  is  a form  which  you  not 
only  hear  but  see.  Courage  to  experiment,  no  contentment 
with  mere  routine,  three  great  teachers  (Graf,  Goldowsky, 
Rychtarik),  a beautiful  and  original  building  — our  labora- 
tory will  find  new  answers  to  old  questions.” 

Time  and  again  it  has  happened  that  one  man,  or  a few 
men  who  understood  their  historic  situation,  were  able  to 
give  the  event  its  happy  turn.  The  Great  Age  of  Periclean 
Athens  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  about  thirty  persons; 
Francois  Malherbe,  single-handed  at  first,  bestrode  the  run- 
away Pegasus  of  the  French  language  and  literature,  saved 
it  from  linguistic  disaster  by  restoring  it  to  its  innate  lucidity, 
logic  and  order,  and  founded  the  French  Academy  which  per- 
petuated this  age  of  reason;  and,  to  cite  an  example  nearer 
home  and  on  a humbler  scale,  William  Holmes  McGuffey  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  means  of  his  school  readers  averted 
from  the  newly  settled  Midwest  a mass  assault  of  illiteracy 
which  would  have  committed  matricide  upon  our  Mother 
Tongue  and  condemned  the  region  to  a travesty  of  English 
speech. 

Music  is  one  form  of  religion.  Always  it  has  ministered 
near  the  altar.  But  since  the  turn  of  the  present  century 
the  shock  of  science  upon  traditional  theology  has  summoned 
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the  musician  to  a sacred  office  of  which  he  seems  as  yet  only 
half  aware.  For  in  music  by  composers  of  genius,  secular  as 
well  as  sacred,  we  still  have  a body  of  religious  concepts 
which  stand,  and  will  continue  to  stand,  serenely  above  the 
arena  of  controversy. 


UNCLE  DUDLEY. 
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Abbott,  Alan  A. 
Abbott,  Nathaniel  B. 
Alberts,  Eunice 
Aliferis,  James  J. 

Alimonda,  Althea 
Alpert,  Victor 
Altschuler,  Eugene  E» 
Anderson,  Walter  F. 

Appleman,  Nina  J. 
Arian,  Edward  W • 
Bacon,  Denise 
Baker,  F.  Allene 
Bales,  Richard  H. 
Barber,  John  W. 

Baron,  Sidney 

Barrett,  Edward 

Bayrach,  Olga  C. 

Beal,  Eula  Li. 

^L.e,  James  M. 
Beaton,  J.  Maurice 
Bel  dan,  Enina  F. 

Belove,  Charles 
Benedict,  Elizabeth 
Benedict,  Ellinor  L. 
Berdahl,  Arthur  C. 
Berley,  May 
Bernstein,  Leonard 
Bettman,  Carol  H. 
Bigar,  Marie  Helene 
Bleaker,  Jane 
Bott,  Dorothy  LI. 

Boyle,  Bernadette 
Brinkopf,  Vera  D. 

Broiaan,  Carl  W. 


Bron stein,  Ariana 
Brooks,  Frances 
Brooks,  Violet 
Bruno,  Giovanni 
Brusilow,  Nathaniel 


Margaret 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
Student 3 


Local  Address 


St.  Joseph’s  Hall  No.  1 
Beechwood,  Stockbridge  Bowl 
Turner  Cottage  No.  2 
c/o  Dewey  Smith,  West  St., 
Lai  ox,  Mass. 

St.  Edmunds,  No.  12 
St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  55 
St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  55 
Berchmsn's  Hall  No.  67 

Thayer  Hall,  No.  1 
St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  45 
North  Cottage,  No.  3 
Stylyne  Farm,  Styvesant  ,N.Y. 
North  Adams,  Mass. 

St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  62 

c/ o Eagemann , Church  St , , 
Lenox 

St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  4 

South  Cottage,  No.  3 * 

South  Cottage,  No.  6 

St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  65 
Aloysius  Cottage,  No.  42 


Babola  Cottage,  No.  35 
St.  Martin’s  "K" 

South  Cottage,  No.  5 
Tent  on  Lake 
St.  Martin’s  No.  2 
St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  57 
St.  Edmund's,  No.  11 
West  Cottage,  No.  3 
Hampton  Terrace,  Lenox 
St.  Martin’ s No.  3 

Meadow  Lark,  Stockbridge 
c/o  Peny  Heath,  Lenox 

Xavier  Cottage,  No.  24 

St.  Martin’ 3,  No.  2 
North  Cottage,  No.  3 
St.  Martin’s  "K" 

Xavier  Cottage,  No.  30 
St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  57 

c/o  Dr.  E.  R.  Messer, 
Housatonic  St.,  Lsiox 


Home  Address 

10  Gage  St.,  Methuen,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Milbrook  School  Milbrook,  NEW  YORK 
135  Clark  Rd.,  Brookline,  MASS. 

11519  Mayfield  Rd. , Cleveland , OHIO 
347  Rua  Oscar  Freire,  SAO  PAULO 
16  Homestead  St.,  Roxbury,  MASS, 

9440  Dexter  Blvd.,  Detroit,  MICHIGAN 
Kentucky  State  College,  Frankfurt, 

KENTUCKY 

540  W.  122nd  St.,  New  York,  NEW  YORK 
10600  Hampden  Ave. , Cleveland,  OHIO 
33  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Stylyne  Farm,  Styvesant,  NEW  YORK 
14  W.  Walnut  St.,  Alexandria, VIRGINIA 
82  E.  Washington  St.,  Homell, 

NEW  YORK 


Bowling  Green,  OHIO 

4501  South  6th  St,,  Louisville, 

KENTUCKY 

72  St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston,  MASS. 
4067  Garden  Home  Court,  Riverside 

CALIFORNIA 

6 Lincoln  Rd,,  Wellesley  Hills, MASS. 
SI  Meredith  Circle,  Milton,  MASS. 

22  Farewell  St . , Newport , 

RHODE  ISLAND 
1724  Avenue  0,  Brooklyn,  NEW  YORK 
21  Essex  Rd. , Chestnut  Hill,  MASS. 

63  Rowe  St.,  Melrose,  MASSACHUSETTS 
220  Pine  St.,  Fresno,  CALIFORNIA 
500  W.  End  Ave. , New  York,  NEW  YORK 
17  Lake  Ave.,  Sharon,  MASSACHUSETTS 
14  Elmhurst  PI.,  Cincinnati,  OHIO 
74  Buckingham  St.,  Cambridge,  MASS. 
1062  Leedale  Ave.,  Lakewood,  OHIO 
4543  Red  Bud  Ave.,  St,  Louis, 

MISSOURI 

Brookside  Rd. , Darien,  CONNECTICUT 
219  No.  Middle  St.,  Cape  Girardeau, 

MISSOURI 

Maiy  Baldwin  College,  Staunton, 

VIRGINIA 


317  W.  75th  St.,  New  York,  NEW  YORK 
Pine  Manor  College,  Wellesley,  MASS 
395  Warren  St.,  Brookline,  MASS. 


Ill  No.  3rd  St.,  Hamilton,  OHIO 
141  South  60th  St.,  Philadelphia 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Boston,  MASSACHUSETTS 


c 


V 

{\?r. 

rA 


Cahill,  Mrs*  Grace  Ann 


lillj  James 


P. 


Cahill,  Richard  F. 


Caldwell,  Elizabeth 
Callanan,  Charles  R* 
Campbell,  Jean  Currie 


Cantor,  Montague 
Cappelli,  Frank  Jo 

Carpenter,  Lorene 


Carswell,  Priscilla 
Caulkins,  Betty 
Chaitman,  Arnold  A. 
Chase,  Mary  Alice 
Cheatham,  Donald  B. , Jr* 
Cheetham,  Olga 
Chittenden,  Clara  E. 
Claop,  Margaret  M* 
Clarke,  Robert  R« 


Coffin,  Louise  Loring 
'Cohan,  Dorothy  Co 
Cohen,  Shirley  Bo 
Lby,  Elinor 


Colby,  Margaret 


Comly,  Hunt  or  Hall 
Conly , Mrs.  Mary  Ellen 


Cragin,  George  S. 
Crocker,  Evelyn  He 
Currier,  N.  Woodbury 
Curtis,  W*  Edgar 


Village  Inn,  Lenox 

Village  Inn,  Lgsiox 

Village  Inn,  Lenox 

Turner  Cottage,  No=  1 
Babola  Cottage,  Ho.  34 
c/o  EdWo  T,  Booth, 
Canaan,  N.  Y* 

Barn  at  Tanglewood 
Eabola  Cottage,  No®  36 

South  Cottage,  No.  1 

Turner  Cottage,  Ho.  1 
North  Cottage , No . 1 
Berctman*  s,  No®  76 
South  Cottage,  No.  2 
Aloysius  Cottage,  No.  41 

Mabkeenac  Shore  Cottage 
Thayer  Ball,  No.  8 
Ber chinan* s Hall,  No.  69 


North  Cottage,  No.  1 
West  Cottage,  No.  5 
South  Cottage,  No.  1 
St.  Martin* s Hall,  No.  7 

St.  Martin’s  Hall,  No.  11 

Clifford  Bldg.,  Main  St., 
Lenox 

Clifford  Bldg.,  Main  St., 
Lenox 

Babola  Cottage,  No.  34 
St.  Martin’s  tTK” 

Berchman* s Hall,  No.  70 
St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  61 


3 Fifth  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 
CALIFORNIA 

3 Fifth  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
CALIFORNIA 

3 Fifth  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 

CALIFORNIA 
5428  Sonora,  TEXAS 
I.oudonville , NEW  YORK 

The  Putney  School,  Putney,  VERMONT 
2065  Grand  Ave»,  New  York,  NEW  YORK 
407  Wo  Wayne  Ave.,  Wayne, 

PENNSYLVANIA 
731  No.  California  Ave., 

Hastings,  NEBRASKA 
150  Walnut  Ave.,  Bogota,  NEW  JERSEY 
49  Walbrooke  Rd.,  Scar sdale , NEV/  YORK 
396  Norfolk  St.,  Dorchester,  MASS. 

26  Summit  St . , Auburn , MAINE 
503  School  St.,  Athol,  MASSACHUSETTS 
503  School  St . , Athol , MASSACHUSETTS 
24  Fairviev;  Avo * , Naugatuck,  CONN * 

237  W»  11th  St.,  New  York,  NEW  YORK 
First  Methodist  Church,  El  Dorado, 

ARKANSAS 

150  Church  St.,  Newton,  MASSACHUSETTS 
138  Cliff  Rd. , Wellesley  Hills, HASS. 
10  Edgewood  St.,  Worcester,  MASS. 

137  Pleasant  St.,  Claremont, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Stephens  College,  Columbia, 

MISSOURI 

Box  233,  Iowa  Falls,  IOWA 

330  W.  5th  St,,  Loveland,  COLORADO 
1414  Asylum  Ave. , Hartford,  COM* 

37  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  MASS* 

4 Carver  St.,  Araesbury,  MASS. 

121  Station  Rd. , Great  Neck,  L.  I., 

NEW  YORK 


Dannreuther , Susan 


Davis,  Alice 


Dawson,  William  L. 
Dello  Joio,  Norman  J. 
Dinsnoor,  Frances  A. 
Dulles,  Joan 
Duncan,  Richard  E* 


Dunn,  Beulah  L. 
Eason,  Warren  VJ. 


_jr,  Joseph 
Emery.  Kenneth  B, 


c/o  Mrs.  W.  T.  Dannreuther 
Loe,  Mass. 

Mahkeenac  Shores 


55  King  St.,  Pittsfield 
Log  Cabin,  No.  79 
North  Cottage,  No.  7 
North  Cottage,  No.  6 
c/o  Miss  Copper,  Tucker 
St . , Lenox 
St.  Edmund’s  Ho.  10 
St.  Joseph’s  He.ll,  No.  45 

St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  45 
St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  46 


3100  E.  Jefferson  St.,  Detroit, 
MICHIGAN 

Sunset  Hill  School,  51st  St.,  & 
Womall  Rd* , Kansas  City, 
MISSOURI 

Tuskegee  Institute,  ALABAMA 
285  W.  12th  St.,  Nev;  York,  NEW  YORK 
9 East  77th  St.,  New  York,  NEW  YORK 
259  E.  61st  St.,  New  York,  NEW  YORK 


2441  No.  33rd  Ave*,  Omaha,  NEBRASKA 
1611  Ninth  St.,  Lubbock,  TEXAS 

703  So.  5th  Ave.,  Kt.  Vernon, 

NEW  YORK 

624  Oak  St*,  Irwin,  PENNSYLVANIA 
1725  Dial  Court,  Springfield, 

ILLINOIS 


Epperson,  Gordon  M. 


Egart,  Nancy  I. 
Ficocelli,  Carmine 
Fitisgerald,  Jessie  A, 


Flemings,  Arthur 
Fletcher,  H,  Grant 

Foss,  Lukas 


Foster,  Adon  M. 
Fox,  Viol8t  B. 


Fra-.it 2,  Virginia  H, 
Fraser,  L.  Jean 
Fro:  si,  Herbert 
Gass,  George  William 

Freedman,  Lome  B. 
Frost,  Katharire 


Galindo,  Bias 
Gay : Vemice 
Golrud,  Paul  G. 

G^:  art , Karl  V. 

Gilday,  Edward  F, , Jr-. 

Gilfillan,  J.  Alex 

Gill,  Nora 
Glazer,  David 
Gotuerg,  Leo  A. 

Goo. ’ale,  Hober-t  L. 

Go stick,  Ben  Roger 
Gould,  Chari ss  Araold 
Graas,  John  J. 

Green,  Althea  A. 

Greene,  Allen  W. 

Gre enough,  H.  Vose,  Jr. 

Gruidman,  Clare  E. 
Eagan,  Walter  C. 


Hall,  Olivia  Co 
Hal per,  Ethel 
Hamlet,  Selma 


Helen  H. 


St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  3 

R.F.D.  #3,  Great  Barrington 
St.  Martin’s  Hall,  No,  12 
Xavier  Cottage,  No.  28 

Mahkeenac  Shores 

St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No  2 
Babola  Cottage,  No.  3S 

St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No,  2 

St.  Joseph5 s Hall,  No.  58 
St . Mart in ’ s Hal 1 , nG” 

North  Cottage,  No.  S 
Thayer  Hall,  No.  5 
c/o  C.  0.  Driscoll,  lira  ox 
St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  60 

Thayer  Hall,  No.  1 
c/o  Mrs.  Simpson,  Garden 
Canter 

Babola  Cottage,  No.  32 
St.  Martin" s Hall,  No.  14 
St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  55 
Xavier  Cottage,  No.  24 

Hahkesnac  Shores 

Xavier  Cottage,  No.  29 

South  Cottage,  No.  4 
Berchman’  s Hall,  No.  75 
Xavier  Cottage,  No.  25 

St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  51 

St . J os  eph'-’  s Hal  1 , No.  55 
St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  54 

P.  0.  Box  318,  Lenox 
Berchman’s  Hall,  No,  72 


601  Meridian  Circle,  Tallahassee, 
FLORIDA 

Ards Xey-on-Hud  son , NEW  YORK 
14  Cottage  St.,  Wellesley,  MASS. 

445  Williamson  Ave.,  Youngstovai, 

OHIO 

1201  Druid  Hill  Ave. , .Baltimore, 

MARYLAND 

21  So.  Main  St,,  Sharon,  MASS. 

414  Black  Ave.,  Springfield, 

ILLINOIS 

86-15  144th  St.,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

NEW  YORK 

Route  4,  Cortland,  TO  YORK 
77  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

NEW  YORK 

1185  Park  Ave.,  TO  YORK 
59  Coburg  Rd.,  Halifax,  NOVA  SCOTIA 
147  North  St.,  Buffalo,  NEW  YORK 
2316  Halsted  St.,  Chicago  Heights, 

ILLINOIS 

140  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, TO  YORK 

1717  - 20th  St.,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON, 

D.  C o 

Ave,  5 de  Mayo  59,  MEXICO,  D,F, 
Cavendish,  VERMONT 
3111  Heath  Ave. , Bronx,  NEV  YORK 
201  Park  P1.5  Beaver  Falls, 

PEMSYLVANIA 
21  Moulton  Park  Rd. , Framingham, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

67S  Shady  Drive  E, , Mt.  Lebanon 
Pitt  s burgh , PENNSYLVANIA 
7 Corey  Street,  W.  Roxbury,  MASS. 

6 Walnut  Av©.,  Cambridge,  MASS. 

©928  Spruce  St.,  Philadelohia, 
PE3NSYLVMIA 

Hollins  College,  VIRGINIA 
53  North  D St.,  Fairfield,  IOWA 
59  Valle  St.,  Worcester,  MASS, 

1408  University  Ave. , Columbia, 
MISSOURI 

145  Queen  St.,  Bristol,  CONN, 

285  Aycrigg  Ave,,  Passaic, 

TO  JERSEY 


Babola  Cottage,  No.  33 

Aloysius  Cottage,  No,  10 
St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No,  58 

The  Gate-ways,  Lenox 
St.  Martin’s  Hall,  No,  16 
North  Cottage,  No.  5 

Robinwood  Faim,  Great 
Barrington 


39  Worthington  Rd. , Brookline, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

2534  Neil  Ave, ,,  Columbus,  OHIO 
971  Humboldt  Parkway,  Buffalo, 
NEW  YORK 

114  Foster  St..,  Cair.br idge,  MASS, 
556  Howard  Ave  , New  Haven,  CONN, 
Marret  Place,  Box  128,  R 2 

Louisville,  KSJTUCKY 

10724  Carnegie  Avo.,  Cleveland, 

OHIO 


Karri  s * Mary  K. 

Iledberg,  Earl  L. 

Heimlich,  Evelyn 
Eendl,  Walter  J» 
Eerforth,  Harry  Best 
Hess,  Muriel  C, 
iiinkle,  Norv/ood  W» 

Hitchner,  Wilbert  B. 

Holcomb,  Dorothy 
Holly,  Elizabeth 
Holmes,  John  A. 


Konaas,  Christopher  0, 

Kornyak,  Jasper  A, , Jr, 
Horowitz,  Richard  So 


Houser,  Walter 
Hubbard,  Adelaide  C. 
Bunn,  Doris  Adams 
Hunt,  Elizabeth  Hamlin 

£ 

Hi,  Alfredo 


luele,  John 

Jackson,  I.Iary  Price 
Jamieson,  Norman  D, 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Ethel  Kc 
Johnson,  Christine  E. 
Johnson,  Thor 

Jones,  Rex  Elias 
Josephoon,  Kenneth  G. 
Joyce,  Tucker 
Jump,  Dorothea  R. 

Jump,  Marcia  E. 

Kafka,  Mrs.  Tunde  B. 
Kahila,  Kauko 
Kaplan,  Harriet  Me 
Kas sman , Vera 
Kay,  Ulysses 
Keene,  Constance 
Kelley,  Corinne  C. 


Kelly,  George  1% 

Kenney,  Sylvia  W. 

Ki .merle , Marjorie  Marie 


North  Cottage,  No,  7 
Berchiiun*  s s No»  74 
Xavier  Cottage,  No.  29 
The  Gateways,  Lqiox 
St.  Joseph* s Ilall,  Mo,  54 

c/ o Cot  i el* * s f Len  ox 
St.  Joseph's  Hall,  No.  61 
St.  Joseph's  Hall,  No-.  6£ 
St.  Martin* s Hall,  No,  3 
c/o  Edv;0  T.  Booth, 

Canaan,  N.  Y„ 

West  Cottage,  No.  4 
c/o  Mrs.  H.  T.  Mix, 
Stockbridge 
West  Cottage,  No0  5 
Mahkeaiac  Shores 
St.  Josephus  Hall,  No,  65 

c/o  Mrs.  J.  B.  Fielding, 
Tucker  St.,  Lenox 
St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  62 
Berchman*s  Hall,  No.  73 

St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  62 
South  Cottage,  No.  5 
St.  Edmund’s  No.  2 
The  Gat ev/ays , Lenox,  Mass. 
Berchman* s No.  70 
Babola  Cottage,  No.  57 

St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  3 

Cottage  on  Lake 
Babola  Cottage,  No.  31 
St.  Martin’s  Hall,  No.  4 
West  Cottage,  No.  2 
Xavier  Cottage,  No.  26 

St.  Joseph's  No.  1 
St.  Joseph's  No,  54 

North  Cottage,  No.  2 
North  Cottage,  No®  2 
St,  Martin’s  Kali,  No.  6 
Log  Cabin,  No.  78 
South  Cottage,  No.  5 
South  Cottage,  No.  5 
Berchman’s  Hall,  No.  67 
St,  Martin's  Hall,  No.  18 
St.  Martin’s  Hall  "G" 

c/o  Mrs.  Morton  Dobson, 

Fa  i rvi  ev;  Av  e . , Len  ox 
Mahkeenae  Cabins 
St.  Martin’s  Hall,  No.  1 

Thayer  Iiall,  No,  7 


1G1S  Lincoln  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  MICHIGAN 
12612  Superior  Ave®,  E»  Cleveland,  OHIO 
1121  High  St. , Moberly,  MISSOURI 
Richmond,  'VIRGINIA 
10  Dartmouth  St„,  Par/tucket, 

RHODE  ISLAND 

26  Myrtle  Blvdo,  Larchmont,  NEW  YORK 
533  47th  St. , Union  City,  NEW  JERSEY 
133  Hemenway  St.,  Boston,  MASSACHUSETTS 
299  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  NEW  YORK 

Putney  School,  Putney,  VERMONT 
Fox  Chapel,  Pittsburgh,  PENNSYLVANIA 

1306  Broom  St.,  Wilmington,  DELAWARE 
1035  So.  17,  Lincoln,  NEBRASKA 

27  Belmont  Terrace,  Yonkers,  NEW  YORK 
714  N.  W«  18th  St.,  Oklahoma  City, 

OKLAHOMA 

Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  FLORIDA 
11332  Continental  Ave . , Cleveland, OHIO 
4342-45th  St. , Sunnyside,  L.I. , 

NEW  YORK 

531  Park  Ave.,  Centerville,  IOWA 
1909  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  UASSACRUSETT 
701  Eighteenth  St.,  Des  Moines,  IOWA 
10S8  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  NEW  YORK 
127  So.  Broadway,  Nyack,  NEW  YORK 
Paraguay  5106,  D.  I„,  Buenos  Aires, 

ARGENTINA 

2463  Independence  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls, 

NEW  YORK 

14  Cooper  Parkway,  Pittsfield,  MASS. 

93  Homer  St.,  Newton  Centre,  MASS. 

419  South  Chestnut  St.,  Ravenna,  OHIO 
Hopkinsville,  KENTUCKY 

337  E,  Jefferson  St.,  Ann  Arbor 

MICHIGAN 

Swarthmore,  PENNSYLVANIA 
12  Pinehurst  Rd.,  Holyoke,  MASSACiUSFTTS 
51  Auburn  St.,  Brookline,  MASSACHUSETTS 
31  Devonshire  Ad, , Waban,  MASSACHUSETTS 
31  Devonshire  Rd,,  Waban,  MASSACiUCETTS 

15  Clover  Drive,  Great  Neck,  NEW  YORK 
25  Savin  Ave.,  Norv/ood,  LASSACHUSETTS 
161  Adams  St.,  New  Bedford,  i.~-u Sij® 

231  Freeman  St.,  Brookline,  MASS. 

5723  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  ILLINOIS 
1342  46th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NEW  YORK 
1721  Sycamore  St.,  Bethlehem, 

PE  US  YLV.-iN IA 

1773  West  47th  St.,  Cleveland,  OHIO 
Stony  Batter,  Marsha lit on , DELAWARE 
111-15 -75 th  Ave.,  Forest  Iiills, 

NEW  YORK 

514  Bro’vn  St.,  Stroudsburg , PE  WiSYLVAN IA 


- 


King,  Luther 
Kirk,  Ruth  E„ 

• 

Klein,  Benjamin 
Klein,  John  McL. 
Knowlton,  Ruth 

Ko blent z,  Arnold  E. 
Koestar,  Celine 
Korn 3 Richard  K. 
Kowalski  , Stephen  J» 
Krachmalnick,  Jacob  M« 

Kratman,  Ruth 
ICunse,  Alfred 

Xushleika,  Titold 
Kuttner,  I.Iichael 
LaPlante,  Rita  Mo 
Lesley,  Betty 
Lesley,  Nancy 
Lawler,  John 

Lee,  Dai-Keong 


Legawiee,  YJa.lt er 

Lever. son , Dari  cl  I.: 
Levine,  Morris 
Lilly,  Margaret  G. 


Lipson,  Jerome  Jo 

Locke,  Jane 
Lukashuk , Vladimir 

Lundberg,,  Marie 
MacLeod,  Dorothy  C» 

MacLlahon,  Lois  Jane 

Mahon,  D.  Patricia 
McCann,  Eleanor 
McOrory . Martha 
Meek , Harold  L* 
Mercuric,  Peter  A. 

Miller,  Portia  A. 
Mitchell,  Eleanor  F, 
Moeller,  Ralph 
Mont  seiner  Marcelo 


14  Satinei  St.,  Pittsfield 
Newport  Cottage,  Lake 
Mahke enac 

Sto  Joseph’s  Hall,  No,  48 
Aloysius  Cottage,  No*  10 
Thayer  Hall,  No.,  3 

St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No*  3 
Turner  Cottage,  No,  2 
Curtis  Hotel 

St=  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  S3 
Stn  Joseph’s  Hall,  No*  45 

West  Cottage,  No,  4 
Log  Cabin,  No.  80 

St*  Joseph's  Hall,  No.  60 
Berchman’s  Kail,  No.  75 
North  Cottage,  No,  2 
St.  Edmund’s  No*  9 
St*  Edmund’s  No.  9 
Babola  Cottage,  No.  36 

c/o  Mrs.  Dobson,  Po  0.  Box 
46,  Fair view  Ave. 

Aloysius  Cottage,  No.  41 

36;-  Russell  St.  Greenfield 
St,  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  55 
Berchman* s Hall,  No.  73 
St « Martin’s  Hall,  No,  8 

Berchman’s  Hall,  No.  74 

Tent  on  Lake 

Xavier  Cottage,  No.  26 

South  Cottage,  No.  2 
Thayer  Hall,  No.  5 

Thayer  Hall,  No.  6 

St.  Edmund’s  No.  4 
The  Gateways/  Lenox 
St.  Martin’s  Hall,  No.  17 
St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No.  62 
Berchman’s  No.  7? 

St.  Edmund’s  No.  8 
Thayer  Hall,  No,  4 
St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  No,  58 
Babola  Cottage,  No.  32 

Tucker  St.,  Lenox 


1825  E„  Soring  St  < Albany 

1866- E.  19th  St.,  Brooklyn , NEW  YORK 
901  Franklin  Ave.,  Columbus,  OHIO 
15  Hall  Place,  Edgewood „ 

RHODE  ISLAND 

3301  East  145th  St.,  Cleveland s OHIO 
41  Columbia  Blvd. , Waterbury.  CONN. 
11  West  81st  St.,  New  York,  NEW  YORK 
6705  Se'b3rt  Ave.,  Cleveland,  OHIO 
5031  Enright  Ave. , St.  Louis, 

MISSOURI 

9 Crocker  St.  Somerville f MASS. 

3440  79th.  St.,  Jackson  Heights, 

New  York  City , NEW  YORK 
303  Broad  St  0 , Bri&gev/ater,  MASS. 

202  Academy  St.,  Trenton,  NEW  JERSEY 
34  Harbor  St.,  Salem,  MASSACHUSETTS 
226  Grape  St,,  Abilene,  TEXAS 
226  Grape  St.,  Abilene,  TEXAS 
6036  Osage  Are.,  Philadelphia, 

PENNSYLVANIA 


541  West  123rd  St.,  Apt.  20, 

NSW  YORK 

105  Foundry  St.,  Central  Falls, 

RHODE  ISLAND 

36 ?-  Russell  St.  Greenfield,  MASS# 

70  Phillips  St,,  Boston,  MASSACI 1USETTS 
392  Washington  Ave  . West  Haven  CONN. 
1603  Jefferson  St.,  Bluefield, 

WEST- VIRGINIA 

217  Chestnut  Hill  Ave.,  Brighton 
MASSACHUSETTS 

43  Howells  Road,  Belmont,  MASS. 

7730  Stahelin  Ave.,  Detroit, 

MICHIGAN 

37  Elder  St*,  Dorchester,  MASSACHUSETTS 
80-15  Grenfell  Ave.,  Kew  Garden o . 

Long  Island,  NEW  YORK 
79  Bretonian  Drive,  Cane  Breton, 
Adamaton,  NEW  JERSEY 
Pine  Gat e.  Petersburg,  MICHIGAN 
315  North  Robert  Blvd, s Dayton,  OHIO 
2030  Jersey  St.,  Quincy,  ILLINOIS 
22  YJindsor  St.,  Rochester,  ITEM  YORK 
1208  N.  Beachwood  Ave®,  Hollywood , 

CALIFORNIA 

159  Hillside  St.,  Milton,  MASS. 

1948  East  14th  St.,  Tulsa,  OKLAHOMA 

604  East  101st  St.,  Cleveland  OHIO 
Aveaida  General  Bustanente  No.  6 
Santiago  de  Chile,  CHILE 
201  Dalzell  Ave« , Ben  Avon 
PENNSYLVANIA 


9 


9 


V 


Lie  rgaii , Gat  harin  a 
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A Curtis  Student  Looks  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

by  Donald  Hultgren 


Probably  every  great  cultural  leader,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  every 
musical  leader,  has  at  some  time  wished  to  see  a concentration  of  natural 
beauty,  art,  and  culture.  Dr  Serge  Koussevitzky,  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  had  a dream  that  went  far  beyond  this  ideal  when  he 
instituted  his  first  series  of  concerts  on  the  Tanglewood  estate  in  the  Berk- 
shire hills  of  Massachusetts  August  5,  1937.  His  goal  was  the  establishment 
of  a music  center  to  which  the  rising  generation  of  musicians  could  come,  to 
receive  inspiration  and  training  through  contact  with  the  elite  in  music  and 
general  culture.  Last  summer  saw  the  realization  of  his  dream,  with  the 
inception  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

In  the  purity  of  its  New  England  surroundings,  Tanglewood,  the  home 
of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Festivals,  is  a spot  of  unquestioned 
beauty.  Viewing  its  spacious  lawns,  its  towering,  graceful  elms,  and  mazes 
of  evergreen  hedges,  one  readily  understands  the  inspiration  that  Tanglewood 
was  to  Emerson,  Holmes,  Hawthorne,  and  others.  The  view  from  the  front 
lawn  of  the  estate,  overlooking  Lake  Mahkeenac,  is  unforgettable. 
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OVERTONES 


A number  of  buildings  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds — the  former  residence 
of  the  Tappan  family,  the  Shed,  the  Theatre,  a remodeled  barn  and  a re- 
modeled garage— house  the  main  activities  of  Center  and  Festivals. 

The  New  England  term  ‘shed’  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  the  Shed  at 
Tanglewood,  of  steel  construction,  seats  6,000.  The  first  series  of  concerts 
here,  during  the  summer  of  37,  was  held  in  a tent,  on  a spot  now  occupied 
by  the  Theatre;  severe  thunderstorms  during  those  concerts  gave  impetus 
to  the  drive  to  raise  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  Shed.  The  structure, 
designed  by  the  Finnish  architect,  Eliel  Saarinen,  and  shaped  like  a huge 
piece  of  pie,  possesses  remarkable  acoustics.  Music  reflected  from  the  Shed 
can  be  heard  great  distances.  In  fact,  Beethoven’s  ’Pastoral’  Symphony 
heard  from  under  a large  elm  quite  a distance  removed  from  the  Shed  seemed 
enhanced. 

The  Theatre  is  a newly  constructed  auditorium  designed  for  opera  class 
rehearsals,  lectures,  and  those  functions  of  chamber  music  groups  that  may 
be  enjoyed  better  in  a more  intimate  gathering.  Through  a gift  from  Mrs  Bok, 
its  audiences  will  have  permanent  and  more  stable  protection  from  the 
elements  than  the  canvas  covering  could  provide  last  summer. 

Lake  Mahkeenac  lies  a ten-minute  walk  below  Tanglewood.  There  are 
bathing,  boating,  and  camping  facilities  as  well  as  a large  boat  house  which 
was  frequently  used  for  chamber  music  rehearsals. 

The  Music  Center  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study,  and  the  Academy.  The  Institute  is  intended  for  those  meaning  to  make 
music  their  career,  who  wish  to  supplement  their  musical  training  with 
a more  interpretative  phase,  and  bridges  technical  training  to  the  more 
professional  phases  of  collective  performance.  The  other  and  larger  part  of 
the  Center,  the  Academy,  is  designed  for  those  lovers  of  music  with  less 
definite  qualifications,  who  wish  to  have  a deeper  understanding  of  music 
through  participation  in  an  exacting  season  of  study  of  choral,  orchestral, 
and  chamber  music. 

Despite  an  appearance  of  thorough  summer  informality,  the  Center,  last 
summer,  was  really  a scene  of  intensive  music  study.  In  the  Shed,  an  un- 
believably fine  orchestra  composed  of  Institute  students  rehearsed  zealously 
three  hours  and  more  a day  under  four  talented  conducting  students  whom 
Dr  Koussevitzky  supervised  from  a seat  in  the  audience  by  means  of  a 'Stop 
and  Go’  light  attached  to  the  conducting  stand.  Upon  becoming  displeased 
at  some  effect,  Dr  Koussevitzky  would  jump  up  from  his  seat  and  voice  his 
reprimand,  or  demonstrate  a technique  to  the  conductor.  Several  informal 
afternoon  and  evening  concerts  were  given  under  the  leadership  of  these  con- 
ducting students  and  occasionally  Dr  Koussevitzky  would  take  the  baton. 

The  Academy  Chorus  under  the  direction  of  Mr  G.  Wallace  Woodworth, 
head  of  the  Harvard  Music  Department,  rehearsed  daily  in  a remodeled  barn. 
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OVER  T_0_N  E S 

This  Chorus  participated  in  a performance  of  the  Bach  B minor  Mass  during 
the  Festival  itself. 

At  the  Theatre  there  were  classes  in  Operatic  Interpretation  under  Dr 
Herbert  Graf,  stage  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association.  In  the 
preparation  of  two  evenings  of  opera  scenes,  students  participated  as  elec- 
tricians, carpenters,  and  painters  as  well  as  singers.  Mr  Boris  Goldovsky, 
formerly  a student  and  Faculty  member  at  The  Curtis  Institute  and  now 
holding  several  musical  positions  in  Cleveland,  conducted  these  performances 
before  audiences  well  over  a thousand.  Handel’s  pastoral  opera  Ads  and 
Galatea  was  presented  by  the  opera  class  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute 
Orchestra,  the  Academy  Chorus,  and  the  Folk  Dance  groups  in  a natural 
setting  in  the  gardens.  Lake  Mahkeenac  and  the  Berkshire  hills  formed 
a dreamlike  backdrop. 

The  Folk  Dance  groups  proved  to  be  a common  ground  for  young  and  old 
to  relax  and  do  a bit  of  ‘rug  cutting’,  if  one  may  apply  so  modern  a term 
to  the  kind  of  dancing  we  did,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  May  Gadd: 
‘The  Black  Nag’,  ‘Long  Eight’,  'Heart’s  Ease’,  ‘Portland  Fancy’,  ‘Sellinger’s 
Round’,  and  Christchurch  Bells’.  These  were  danced  on  the  lawns  to  fiddle 
accompaniment. 

Chamber  music  rehearsals  and  coaching  lessons  were  held  in  a remodeled 
garage.  Composition  and  theoretical  classes  met  in  the  former  residence 
of  the  Tappan  family.  Lectures  by  Dr  Koussevitzky,  Mr  Olin  Downes,  our 
own  Dr  Thompson,  and  others  sought  to  guide  our  study  in  a purposeful 
direction. 

The  last  three  weeks  of  the  session  were  injected  with  added  activity 
by  the  presence  of  the  Boston  Symphony  rehearsing  regularly.  Students  were 
allowed  to  ‘sit  in’  on  these  rehearsals. 

Audiences  at  the  Festival  concerts  include  people  from  all  over  the  country 
besides  residents  of  the  surrounding  area — dowagers  arriving  in  stately 
Cadillacs  and  young  people  taking  their  music  al  fresco  on  the  lawn  extending 
from  the  Shed. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  rising  generation  of  United  States 
musicians  has  a great  deal  of  zeal,  creative  ability,  and  practical  skill.  If 
United  States  music  is  to  continue  to  grow  in  a great,  new  direction,  more 
opportunities  are  needed  for  study  and  expression  under  inspiring  men  who 
will  give  of  their  best  unselfishly  as  was  demonstrated  last  summer  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Confidence  is  needed,  which  cannot  be  built  solely 
on  technical  instruction,  but  must  come  through  a season  of  achievement 
under  the  guidance  of  those  whose  faith  in  our  future  is  unshaken. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  the  Center  have  confidence  in  the  impact  it  will 
have  on  United  States  music.  In  short,  we  think  Dr  Koussevitzky  has  a grand 
plan. 


{ !3  } 


GAMA  GILBERT 
1906  - 1940 

Mus.  B.  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  1934 


‘Art,  to  him,  was  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  It  was  an  integral 
aspect  of  man’s  life.’ 

‘The  swiftness  and  grace  of  his  mind  and  the  gallantry  of  his 
nature  were  communicated  wherever  he  went  or  worked.’ 

‘No  one  held  higher  the  purposes  of  the  critic  and  the  news- 
paper man.’ 

‘Gama  Gilbert  was  essentially  a simple  person.  If  you  were  too 
hasty  in  your  judgment,  you  might  call  it  naivete.  But  it  was 
no  such  thing.  It  was  the  shining  integrity  of  a man  who  kept 
his  ideals  and  his  heart  pure.’ 

• 

From  ‘Recollections  of  Gama  Gilbert’  by  The  Members  of  The 
Music  Department  of  The  New  York  Times,  published  in  the  news- 
paper September  29,  1940. 
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BERKSHIRE  -MUSIC  CUTER 


1940 

Expenditures  to  August  31,  1940 


CURRENT  EXPENSES 


Payrolls 


Faculty 

$26,950.00 

Secretary 

4,583.26 

Clerical  and  Sundry 

1,783.00 

Labor  - Extra  help,  overtime,  etc. 

1,310.87 

$34,632.13 

Festival  Tickets 

'Students*  Tickets  for  Festival 

2,266.75 

2,256.75 

Music  & Library 

Music  Folders  & Contents  (Choral) 

820.99 

Sheet  Music  & Musical  Equipment 

954.27 

1,755.26 

Printing  & Office  Supplies 

Printing  of  Catalogue  (2  editions) 

2,495.88 

Sundry  Printing  & Office  supplies  & fixtures 

1,804.26 

4,300.14 

Dormitory  Payments  - Students  14,303.20 

Dormitory  Receipts  - Students  12,652.20 

2,151.00 

Dormitory  - Office  Staff 

750.57 

2,901.57 

Other  Current  Charges 

Railroad,  Hotel,  Administrative, 

Faculty  and  Student  Auditions 

•2,323.46 

Postage  & Express 

429.82 

School  Busses 

539.20 

Piano  & Harp  Tuning  & Rental 

383.96 

Trucking  - Symphony  Hall  to  Tanglewood 

342.77 

Telephone  & Telegraas 

231.45 

Electricity 

86.95 

Insurance  (3  years) 

548.20 

Sanitary  Supplies 

146.06 

Miscellaneous 

272.30 

5,309.17 

Total  Current  Expenses 

51,155.02 

CONSTRUCTION  & PERMANENT  FIXTURES 

Alterations  to  Bara  & Garage  - Lumber,  hardware 

etc. 

6,042.02 

Little  Theatre 

5,638.44 

Alterations  to  House 

160.50 

Labor  - Carpentry,  etc. 

1,318.18 

Club  House  Contents 

200.00 

Electrical  Work 

1,313.72 

Plumbing,  Piping,  etc. 

363.19 

15,036.05 

Total  Expenditures 


$66, SOI. 07 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Serge  Koussevitzhy,  Director, 
an  JM  embers  o f the  Faculty 
o f .1  le  Berkshire  M usic  Center 
request  the  honour  of  your  presence  at  the 
Dedicatory  Mozart  Program 
o rs  ymphonic  M usic  an  J0P  era  fragments 
in  the  new  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
at  "Tanglewood” 

Lenox,  M assachusetts 

Sunday,  July  Thirteenth,  Nineteen  forty-one 
at  Four  in  the  Aft  ernoon 


'An  opportunity  for  a summer  of  living  and  working  in  music.” 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  second  term 
July  7 - August  17,  1941 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 


at  “Tanglewood” 

Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 
Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Auditions  for  the  advanced  student  orchestra  will  be  held 
by  Mr.  Burgin  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty  in  several 
cities  while  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  on  tour,  as 
follows: 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y.,  December  9,  1940,  at  2:00  p.m.,  at  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music 

BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  December  10,  1940,  at  2:00  p.m.,  at  Klein- 
hans  Musical  Hall 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH.,  December  11,  1940,  at  4:30  p.m.,  at 
the  Michigan  League 

TOLEDO,  OHIO,  December  12,  1940,  at  2:30  p.m.,  at  the 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  December  13,  1940,  at  2:30  p.m.,  at  the 
Civic  Auditorium 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  December  15,  1940,  at  10:30  a.m.,  at  the 
Syria  Mosque 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  offer  intensive  work  for 
advanced  students  in  its  departments  of  orchestral  conducting, 
orchestral  playing,  chamber  music,  opera  dramatics  and  com- 
position. For  less  advanced  students  and  amateurs  there  will 
be  work  in  a large  chorus  and  choral  groups,  orchestral  and 
chamber  groups. 

For  all  students  enrollment  in  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter carries  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  general  lectures  and 
school  concerts  and  at  the  nine  Festival  concerts  and  a num- 
ber of  the  rehearsals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Center  is  designed  to  emphasize  those  aspects  of 
musical  education  involved  in  collective  performance,  rather 
than  the  development  of  the  technique  of  individual  per- 
formers. It  thus  supplements  rather  than  duplicates  the  work 
of  other  music  schools. 

The  advanced  orchestra  will  study  and  perform  a selec- 
tion of  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works  under  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Burgin  and  other  conductors.  The 
members  will  be  assigned  each  week  a few  orchestral  and 
chamber  works.  There  will  be  opportunity  for  study  of  the 
parts  in  separate  conference  with  instructors  as  well  as  for 
group  and  sectional  rehearsals.  The  music  studied  will  be 
performed  each  week  in  orchestral  and  chamber  concerts. 

The  repertoire  will  provide  variety  in  style  and  period 
and  representation  for  each  type  of  instrument  in  chamber 
groups.  The  study  of  the  compositions  will  be  supplemented 
by  lectures  on  their  structure,  style  and  period.  Opportuni- 
ties will  be  given,  in  so  far  as  possible,  for  advanced  students 
to  play,  with  the  orchestra,  solo  repertoire  already  prepared 
under  their  previous  teachers. 

The  advanced  orchestra  will  accept  only  those  who  have 
had  the  essential  technical  training.  At  auditions  students 
will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  ability  in  sight  reading  and 
to  play  a composition  of  their  own  choice.  They  need  not 
bring  their  own  accompanist  unless  they  prefer,  since  a Faculty 
accompanist  will  be  present  at  the  auditions. 

A limited  number  of  scholarships  will  be  available.  The 
audition  itself  involves  no  financial  or  other  obligation.  Ap- 
plications may  be  made  at  the  auditions,  but  in  view  of  the 
limited  time  available  for  these  auditions,  it  is  suggested  that 
applications  be  made  in  advance  wherever  possible. 

For  catalogue  and  application  blanks  address 

Margaret  Grant,  Secretary 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 


“An  opportunity  for  a summer  of  living  and  working  in  music.” 

The  Trustees  of 

The  ‘Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announce  the  second  term 
July  7 - August  17,  1941 

of 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 


at  Tanglewood 

Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 
Lenox,  Massachusetts 


The  Berkshire  -Thin sic  Qenter 


3 s music  takes  its  increasing  place  in 
the  life  of  America,  there  is  a corresponding  desire  for  a broader 
comprehension  of  the  art.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contemplation  of 
music  in  its  noblest  aspects.  It  brings  the  student  into  association 
with  the  leading  artists  and  scholars  of  the  day.  Tanglewood  is  a 
place  for  those  who  wish  to  refresh  mind  and  personality  by  the 
experience  of  the  best  in  music  and  the  related  arts,  and  who  long 
for  a creative  rest  in  summer. 

All  who  enroll  in  the  Center  will  participate  in  the  student 
orchestras,  choruses,  chamber  music,  or  operatic  groups,  acquir- 
ing a direct  understanding  of  music  as  it  is  written,  conducted, 
played  or  sung.  Lectures  will  supplement  the  making  of  music. 
The  rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 
provide  an  opportunity  for  close  observation  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  will  have  five  departments: 
I.  CONDUCTING. 

Orchestral  Conducting.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky, 
assisted  by  Stanley  Chappie.  A small  number  of  students  will  be 
entitled  to  active  participation;  a larger  number  admitted  as 
auditors  will  have  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky’s  rehearsals  with  the  active  participants  and  of  attending 
all  lectures  and  sessions  in  score  analysis,  instruction  in  the  tech- 
nique of  conducting,  attendance  at  rehearsals  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  all  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 
Concerts. 


Choral  Conducting.  Under  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  and  Hugh 
Ross.  The  work  of  this  department  is  designed  to  help  choral  con- 
ductors, teachers,  and  students  of  choral  work.  In  addition  to  the 
active  group  a larger  number  of  auditors  will  be  accepted. 

II.  ORCHESTRAL  AND  CHAMBER  MUSIC. 

The  Advanced  Orchestra.  A full  symphony  orchestra  for  stu- 
dents who  have  acquired  technical  competence  and  who  wish 
greater  experience  in  the  art  of  ensemble  playing.  This  group 
will  study  orchestral  and  chamber  orchestra  works  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Stanley  Chappie  and 
others,  with  the  assistance  of  the  principal  players  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  orchestra  will  give  weekly  concerts. 

Chamber  Music.  Under  the  direction  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky. 
This  department  is  open  to  all  who  wish  special  training  in  en- 
semble playing.  Groups  formed  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
students  will  study  and  perform  works  for  strings,  winds,  and  piano 
in  various  combinations. 

III.  COMPOSITION.  Under  Aaron  Copland  and  Paul 
Hindemith.  This  department  ofEers  advanced  work  for  a limited 
number  of  students. 

IV.  OPERA.  Under  Dr.  Herbert  Graf,  assisted  by  Boris 
Goldovsky  and  Richard  Rychtarik.  This  department  provides  ad- 
vanced young  singers  with  an  opportunity  to  gain  stage  experience 
through  modern  methods  by  study  and  actual  performance  of 
operatic  parts. 

V.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  AND  CULTURE. 
This  is  the  largest  department  of  the  Center.  It  has  no  formal 
entrance  requirements,  and  is  designed  for  music  students,  college 


students,  teachers,  amateurs  — for  all  who  wish  a summer  of  living 
and  working  in  music. 

This  department  offers  an  interesting  and  satisfying  variety  of 
activities: 

The  Chorus  under  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  and  Hugh  Ross  will 
prepare  Beethoven’s  Missa  Solemnis  for  performance  under  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  at  one  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  Con- 
certs. It  will  also  study  other  choral  works. 

Choral  and  Instrumental  Groups  under  Paul  Hindemith  and 
assistants  will  participate  in  a survey  of  choral  and  instrumental 
music  beginning  with  the  Gregorian  Chant  and  extending  through 
the  eighteenth  century.  A week  will  be  devoted  to  music  of  the 
present  day. 

This  department  will  also  have  a symphony  orchestra  and 
chamber  music  groups. 

Lectures,  under  Olin  Downes  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty, 
will  relate  the  music  studied  to  the  cultural  background  of  the 
various  periods. 

All  members  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  entitled 
to  attend  special  lectures  by  Archibald  T.  Davison,  Howard  Han- 
son, Carleton  Sprague  Smith,  and  other  guests,  faculty  lectures, 
school  concerts  and  performances,  certain  rehearsals  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  all  nine  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Sym- 
phonic Festival. 

For  catalogue  with  school  application  blanks,  address 

Margaret  Grant,  Executive  Secretary 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
Report  of  the 
i 94 1 Season 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  music  school  opened  in  1940  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass., 
directed  by  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  had  a most  successful  second 
season,  July  6 to  August  17,  1941.  The  students  numbered  338, 
selected  from  796  applicants.  The  variety,  intensity,  and  high  quality 
of  the  work  have  impressed  all  those  who  observed  the  school  in 
operation  and  since  the  close  of  the  session  appreciative  and  en- 
thusiastic letters  have  poured  into  the  office  of  The  Berkshire  Music 
Center  from  students  grateful  for  their  summer’s  experience. 

ACTIVITIES 

Dr.  Koussevitzky ’s  class  in  Orchestral  Conducting  had  six  active 
members,  selected  from  83  applicants.  These  young  conductors  studied 
privately  with  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conducted  the  Advanced  Orchestra 
at  rehearsals  and  concerts  and  attended  Mr.  Stanley  Chappie’s  classes 
in  score  analysis.  There  were  48  auditors  of  the  Conducting  class 
who  observed  the  rehearsals  and  attended  Mr.  Chappie’s  Analysis 
classes. 

The  Choral  Conducting  classes  of  Mr.  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Ross  had  15  and  12  members  respectively.  The  choral  con- 
ductors also  sang  in  the  chorus  which  performed  Beethoven’s  Missa 
Solemnis  and  many  of  them  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  and  Culture. 

The  Advanced  Orchestra  had  89  members,  selected  from  355  appli- 
cants on  the  basis  of  auditions  held  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Rochester,  Cleveland,  Ann  Arbor,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati. 
The  orchestra  had  full  rehearsals,  three  hours  or  longer,  four  days 
a week  and  sectional  and  individual  coaching  with  faculty  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  one  day  a week.  The  orchestra 
gave  five  regular  weekly  concerts,  gave  part  of  the  programme  at 
the  concert  dedicating  the  new  Theatre-Concert  Hall  and  took  part 
in  the  Gala  Benefit  for  the  United  Service  Organizations  and  British 
War  Relief.  Its  concerts  presented  ambitious  programmes  as  indi- 
cated by  some  of  the  representative  compositions  played:  Mozart’s 
“Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik”  and  Symphony  in  G minor  and  two 
movements  of  Liszt’s  “Faust”  Symphony,  conducted  by  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky; “An  American  Festival  Overture”  by  William  Schuman, 
conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein;  two  movements  of  Symphony  No.  2 
in  B minor  by  Borodin,  conducted  by  Walter  Hendl;  “Petrouchka” 
by  Stravinsky,  conducted  by  Thor  Johnson;  “Capriccio  Espagnol”  by 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  conducted  by  Richard  Duncan;  “Don  Juan”  by 
Strauss,  conducted  by  Richard  Korn;  the  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5 
by  Bach,  conducted  by  Robert  Whitney. 

Of  the  students  116  participated  in  various  Chamber  Music  groups 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  faculty  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Five  chamber  music  concerts 
were  given  by  the  most  advanced  of  these  groups.  The  varied  and 
interesting  programmes  included  such  masterworks  as  the  following: 


Schubert’s  String  Quartet  in  C major,  Op.  163;  Hindemith’s  Quintet 
for  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  French  Horn  and  Bassoon;  the  Debussy 
String  Quartet;  the  Faure  Piano  Quintet  in  C minor;  the  Mozart 
Quintet  for  Clarinet  and  Strings;  the  Pierne  Variations  and  Finale 
for  Flute,  Violin,  Violoncello  and  Harp;  and  a Sextet  for  Wind  In- 
struments by  Bias  Galindo,  a young  Mexican  composer,  a member 
of  Mr.  Aaron  Copland’s  composition  class. 

The  two  classes  in  Advanced  Composition  under  Mr.  Aaron 
Copland  and  Mr.  Paul  Hindemith  had  8 members  each.  These  16  com- 
posers were  selected  from  46  applications  on  the  basis  of  manuscripts 
submitted. 

The  Opera  Department,  under  Dr.  Herbert  Graf,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Boris  Goldovsky,  had  19  active  members  and  19  auditors,  selected 
from  172  applicants.  Auditions  were  held  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland.  This  department  gave  performances  of  scenes 
from  various  operas  such  as  Mozart’s  “Magic  Flute”;  Verdi’s  “Ballo 
in  Maschera”;  Lortzing’s  “Czar  and  Carpenter”  and  Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser.”  The  principal  accomplishment  of  the  opera  group, 
however,  consisted  of  two  performances  with  different  casts  of  Mozart’s 
“Cost  Fan  Tutte,”  in  English,  with  stage  settings  by  auditing  mem- 
bers of  the  group  under  the  training  of  Mr.  Richard  Rychtarik,  and 
with  an  orchestra  of  members  of  the  Advanced  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Boris  Goldovsky. 

The  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  was  the  largest  department 
with  169  regular  members  and  12  members  of  other  departments  who 
participated  extensively  in  the  Music  and  Culture  activities.  The 
chorus  of  this  department  had  109  regular  members  and  75  special 
members  from  other  departments  and  13  recruits  from  the  choruses 
of  Harvard,  Radcliffe  and  the  Schola  Cantorum.  This  chorus  sang  in 
the  performance  of  Beethoven’s  “Missa  Solemnis”  under  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  at  a Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  concert.  This  department 
also  had  an  orchestra  of  42  members,  which  rehearsed  four  days  a 
week  and  had  sectional  and  individual  coaching  by  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  faculty  members. 

On  Saturday  afternoons  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  gave 
lecture  performances  of  music  studied  during  the  week  in  the  Survey 
of  Choral  and  Instrumental  Music  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  cen- 
tury, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paul  Hindemith.  On  these  occasions 
Mr.  Olin  Downes  gave  very  interesting  talks,  relating  the  music 
studied  to  the  cultural  and  historical  background  of  the  various 
periods  covered.  Members  of  this  department  also  participated  in  the 
Chamber  Music  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  work,  the  students  attended  lec- 
tures Wednesday  evenings  by  Mr.  Aaron  Copland  on  the  music  per- 
formed by  the  Advanced  Orchestra  at  its  concerts.  Special  lectures 
were  also  given  by  Dr.  Archibald  T.  Davison  on  “Music  in  a Democ- 
racy,” by  Dr.  Carleton  Sprague  Smith  on  “Latin-American  Music,” 
by  Dr.  Howard  Hanson  on  “The  American  Musician  and  Modern 
Society,”  and  by  Boris  Goldovsky  on  “Tempo  and  Its  Problems.” 
The  students  also  attended  certain  rehearsals  and  all  nine  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival. 


Background  of  the  Students 

The  nature  of  the  Center  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  activities 
of  Tanglewood  but  also  by  the  character  and  background  of  the  stu- 
dents. Of  the  338  enrolled,  exactly  half  were  men  and  half  women. 
As  in  the  first  season,  more  than  half  of  the  students  were  under  25 
years  of  age  and  more  than  two-thirds  were  under  30.  The  average 
age  was  about  26,  the  20-24  age  group  being  the  largest. 

The  widespread  interest  which  has  already  developed  in  The  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  in  its  second  season  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
338  students  came  from  34  States,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hawaii,  and 
eight  foreign  countries  — Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Mexico,  Scotland  and  Switzerland.  Thus,  the  Center  can  be  said  to 
have  become,  in  a sense,  an  international  institution.  The  student 
group  showed  a wider  distribution  than  in  the  first  season  when  the 
312  students  represented  29  States  and  Canada. 

As  might  be  expected,  Massachusetts  ranked  first  with  83,  New 
York  second  with  70,  followed  by  Ohio  with  29,  Pennsylvania  21, 
Connecticut  14,  New  Jersey  13,  Missouri  10,  California  8,  Michigan  7, 
Illinois,  Virginia  and  Rhode  Island  6 each,  Iowa  and  Kentucky  both  5. 

A particularly  interesting  group  was  composed  of  the  students 
from  five  Latin-American  republics.  These  students  were  here  on 
scholarships  offered  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  cooperation 
with  the  program  of  developing  intellectual  and  cultural  relations 
with  our  neighboring  countries. 

Of  the  students  102  were  college  graduates;  8 were  graduate  stu- 
dents in  colleges  and  universities  and  36  had  graduate  degrees;  40 
were  college  students,  expecting  to  finish  their  bachelor  degree.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  remaining  students  had  at  some  time  attended 
college  one  or  more  years. 

The  list  of  over  100  colleges  that  had  been  attended  by  the  stu- 
dents is  evidence  of  the  widening  interest  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Radcliffe  was  represented  by  17  students  and  graduates,  Yale 
13,  Harvard  14,  Wellesley  9,  Columbia  University  7,  New  York  Uni- 
versity 7,  Western  Reserve  University  5,  University  of  Michigan  5, 
Bryn  Mawr  5,  and  the  other  colleges  1 to  4 students. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  students  had  attended  or  graduated  from 
special  music  schools  and  most  of  the  others  had  taken  music  courses 
in  connection  with  their  college  or  other  school  work.  Forty  were 
either  students  or  former  students  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 
31  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  28  of  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
24  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  13  of  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music,  9 of  the  Longy  School,  7 of  the  Manhattan  Music  School. 
Other  music  schools  represented  were  Chicago  Musical  College,  the 
American  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Chicago,  Fontainebleau,  Salz- 
burg Mozarteum  Academy,  the  Ecole  Normale  of  Paris,  the  Cincin- 
nati Conservatory  of  Music,  and  three  score  others. 

Special  Scholarships 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  widely  recognized  as  an  institution 
which  complements  but  does  not  compete  with  the  services  of  other 
established  conservatories  and  music  schools.  The  Center  has  therefore 
had  the  friendliest  cooperation  from  other  institutions  of  music  edu- 


cation.  Outstanding  examples  of  this  cooperation,  deeply  appreciated 
by  all  those  associated  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  are  found 
in  the  scholarships  provided  by  the  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  and  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Additional  scholarship  funds  have  been  provided  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  and  by  a number  of  individual 
donors.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  has  also  been  able  to  offer 
scholarships  in  a number  of  cases  by  virtue  of  funds  provided  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  by  a grant  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  toward  the  general  support  of  the  Center. 

Occupations  of  Students 

The  serious  purposes  and  high  quality  of  the  students  are  indi- 
cated by  their  regular  occupations.  For  this  summary  the  students  are 
classified  according  to  their  full-time  or  most  important  occupations: 
56  were  music  teachers,  13  heads  of  music  departments  in  colleges 
and  preparatory  schools,  9 music  supervisors  and  directors  in  public 
and  high  schools.  One  student  was  a lecturer  on  music,  and  another 
a music  critic.  13  students  were  orchestra  conductors,  10  choir  direc- 
tors, one  an  opera  director  and  one  a radio  director.  30  students  had 
been  members  of  secondary  symphony  orchestras.  18  had  been  mem- 
bers of  either  the  National  Youth  Administration  or  WPA  orchestras, 
and  3 had  been  members  of  the  All-American  Youth  Orchestra  di- 
rected by  Leopold  Stokowski.  Among  the  students  were  5 organists, 
10  professional  singers  and  5 other  professional  musicians,  accom- 
panists, etc.  4 classified  themselves  as  composers.  79  were  occupied 
primarily  as  music  students,  most  of  them  in  various  music  schools 
throughout  the  country.  16  of  the  students  were  teachers  of  subjects 
other  than  music  in  colleges,  preparatory  and  public  schools.  4 were 
secretaries,  9 were  housewives,  and  a number  were  from  other  pro- 
fessional and  business  occupations. 

New  Buildings  and  Equipment 

For  1941,  the  Center  was  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  sev- 
eral donors,  to  construct  new  buildings  w'hich  greatly  increased  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  done  in  the  various  departments  and  added 
to  the  beauty  of  Tanglewood.  A new  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  seating 
about  1,200,  affords  a suitable  and  much  needed  auditorium  for  the 
rehearsals  and  performances  of  the  opera  department  and  of  the 
student  orchestras.  A chamber  music  hall  with  a capacity  of  about 
400  will  be  useful  in  a multitude  of  ways  — for  the  larger  classes, 
some  of  the  lectures,  and  chamber  music  rehearsals  and  concerts. 
Four  separate  small  studios  provide  practice  and  rehearsal  space.  All 
of  these  new  buildings  have  been  designed  by  the  eminent  Finnish 
architect,  Eliel  Saarinen. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Company  generously  supplied  47  new  Baldwin 
pianos  for  use  in  the  various  buildings  at  Tanglewood  and  in  prac- 
tice rooms  in  the  dormitories. 
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Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Violin 

Richard  Burgin 

( Concert-master ) 

Julius  Theodorowicz 
(Second  Concert-master) 
Robert  Gundersen 
Einar  Hansen 
Alfred  Krips 
Clarence  Knudson 

Viola 

Jean  Lefranc 
Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Violoncello 

Jean  Bedetti 
Alfred  Zighera 

Doublebass 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 

Flute 

Georges  Laurent 
George  Madsen 

Oboe 

Fernand  Gillet 


English  Horn 

Louis  Speyer 

Clarinet 

Victor  Polatschek 
Rosario  Mazzeo 

Bassoon 

Raymond  Allard 

Horn 

Willem  Valkenier 
Walter  MacDonald 

T rumpet 

Georges  Mager 
Marcel  Lafosse 

T rombone 

Jacob  Raichman 

Harp 

Bernard  Zighera 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 

Piano 

Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 

Organ 

E.  Power  Biggs 
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A STATEMENT  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


As  music  takes  its  increasing  place  in  the  life  of  America,  there  is  a 
corresponding  desire  for  a broader  comprehension  of  the  art.  The 
Berkshire  Music  Center  offers  special  opportunities  to  all  for  the 
practice  and  contemplation  of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects.  It  brings 
them  into  association  with  the  leading  artists  and  scholars  of  the  day. 
“Tanglewood”  is  a place  for  those  who  wish  to  refresh  mind  and 
personality  by  the  experience  of  the  best  in  music  and  the  related 
arts,  and  who  long  for  a creative  rest  in  summer. 

The  Center  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  advanced  students  who 
have  already  had  the  essential  technical  training  and  are  studying  to 
make  music  their  career,  and  also  of  students  with  less  specific  qualifi- 
cations and  amateurs  who  wish  to  increase  their  acquaintance  with 
music  and  its  interpretation. 

The  central  ideas  of  our  short  summer  work  are  creation  and  crea- 
tive interpretation.  Our  special  aims  are  to  find  sound  bases  for 
creation  and  to  attain  perfection  in  interpretation. 

Obviously,  in  six  weeks  we  cannot  hope  to  give  fundamental  courses 
and  instruction  on  the  same  basis  as  they  are  introduced  in  conserva- 
tories and  music  schools.  What  we  want  to  give  our  students  is  con- 
structive advice  and  a practical  method  which  will  stimulate  their 
gifts  and  carry  further  their  knowledge  gained  during  their  years  of 
study  in  conservatories. 

Our  problem  is  to  help  artists  with  good  training  and  knowledge 
to  acquire  a penetrating  and  vivid  conception  of  the  music  they  create 
and  interpret;  to  stir  their  imagination  to  new  heights  and  new  depths, 
because  imagination  invokes  in  the  creator  and  interpreter  the  right 
intuition  and  emotions  to  conceive  the  inner  meaning  of  their  art. 

All  who  enroll  in  the  Center  will  participate  in  the  student  or- 
chestras, choruses,  chamber  music,  or  operatic  groups,  acquiring  a 
direct  understanding  of  music  as  it  is  written,  conducted,  played  or 
sung.  Lectures  will  supplement  the  making  of  music.  The  Festival 
rehearsals  and  concerts  provide  an  opportunity  for  close  observation 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  want  to  be  modest  in  our  promises.  But  by  no  means  do  we 
want  to  be  modest  in  our  aspirations.  We  are  confident  that  our  stu- 
dents will  receive  the  very  best  of  our  ability  and  practical  experience, 
as  well  as  our  spiritual  guidance. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


The  work  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  conducted  in  the 
following  departments: 


Orchestral  Conducting.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 
A small  number  of  students  will  be  entitled  to  active  participation;  a 
larger  number  will  be  admitted  as  auditors. 


Orchestral  Playing.  The  students  will  form  a full  symphony  or- 
chestra. This  group  will  study  certain  orchestral  and  chamber  orches- 
tra works  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie  and  others,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
principal  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Chamber  Music.  Under  the  direction  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky.  This 
department  will  provide  special  training  in  ensemble  playing  for  the 
instrumental  players  of  the  advanced  orchestra. 


Opera  Dramatics.  Under  Dr.  Herbert  Graf  and  assistants.  Ad- 
vanced young  singers  may  qualify  for  active  work  in  the  study  of  the 
operatic  art.  Others  will  be  admitted  as  auditors. 


Choral  Conducting.  Under  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  and  Hugh 
Ross.  The  work  of  this  department  is  designed  to  help  choral  con- 
ductors, teachers  and  students  of  choral  work. 


Composition.  Under  Aaron  Copland  and  Paul  Hindemith.  This 
department  offers  advanced  work  for  a limited  number  of  students.  It 
will  also  include  classes  in  theory,  harmony  and  solfege,  open  to  all 
students  of  the  Center. 


Music  in  the  Schools.  This  class  will  deal  with  the  subject  of  music 
teaching  in  schools  and  colleges. 
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Music  and  Culture:  The  study  and  performance  of  music  in  its 
historical  development.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  with 
the  collaboration  of  members  of  the  faculty.  This  is  the  largest  depart- 
ment of  the  Center,  designed  to  provide  less  advanced  students  and 
amateurs  with  an  opportunity  for  a summer  of  living  and  working 
in  music.  It  has  no  formal  entrance  requirements. 

The  work  of  this  department  will  be  planned  to  outline  during  the 
six  weeks  the  development  of  music  through  the  eight  centuries  from 
the  12th  to  the  19th.  Every  player  and  singer  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  and  perform  music  of  these  periods.  The  musical 
development  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  history  of  gen- 
eral culture. 

The  programme  of  this  department  will  include  not  only  lectures 
but  active  participation  by  the  students  in  the  following: 

Orchestral  Playing  in  large  orchestral  and  chamber  orchestra  groups. 

Chamber  Music.  Under  the  direction  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  faculty  members. 

Choral  Singing  for  a large  chorus  and  choral  groups.  The  chorus 
will  study  various  compositions,  the  principal  work  being  Beethoven’s 
“Missa  Solemnis,”  to  be  performed  at  one  of  the  1941  Berkshire 
Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Dr. 
Koussevitzky. 


# # 


# 


All  members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  entitled  to 
attend  faculty  and  special  lectures,  assemblies,  school  concerts  and 
performances,  certain  rehearsals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  nine  concerts  of  the  1941  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival. 

The  faculty  includes  thirty  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra who  act  individually  as  consultants  and  coaches  and  collec- 
tively for  purposes  of  demonstration.  Individual  instruction,  if  de- 
sired, in  orchestral  instruments  and  piano  may  be  arranged  with  the 
teachers  through  the  Center. 

No  diploma  or  academic  credit  will  be  given  for  work  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC 
FESTIVAL 
for  1941 

will  present  nine  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Conductor,  on  the  following  dates: 

Thursday  evenings  July  31  August  7 August  14 

Saturday  evenings  August  2 August  9 August  16 

Sunday  afternoons  August  3 August  10  August  17 

Student  Tickets  for  Festival  Concerts 
lor  all  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  reserved  seats  for  the 
Festival  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  included  in 
the  tuition  fee. 

The  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  of  1941  will  form  the  climax  of 
the  school  term.  “Tanglewood”  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  school 
term  will  be  a place  of  greatly  increased  activity.  The  entire  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  of  course  be  present,  rehearsing  daily.  Of 
especial  importance  for  many  will  be  the  final  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances of  the  Beethoven  “Missa  Solemnis.” 

Festival  Subscriptions  for  non-Students 
Those  who  are  not  enrolled  as  students  but  who  wish  to  attend  the 
Festival  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  may  purchase 
tickets.  ( See  enclosed  Blank  for  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival.) 

# * # 

Since  1937,  when  “Tanglewood”  was  presented  to  the  Orchestra, 
concerts  have  been  offered  to  ever  growing  audiences.  Generous  con- 
tributions enabled  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  to  build  for  the 
comfort  and  protection  of  the  audiences  the  present  Music  Shed. 

The  Shed,  at  its  inauguration  in  the  summer  of  1938,  showed  acous- 
tical properties  even  beyond  the  hopes  of  its  builders.  It  stands  at 
the  highest  point  of  “Tanglewood,”  with  a magnificent  view  of  the 
Stockbridge  Bowl,  with  lake  and  hills  visible  even  from  within  the 
auditorium;  and  with  an  expanse  of  charming  gardens  and  of  lawn 
and  elms  for  a natural  “lobby.”  The  Shed  seats  six  thousand,  and 
general  admissions  for  a single  concert  have  exceeded  two  thousand. 

The  true  importance  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  lies  in 
the  rare  circumstance  of  a great  orchestra  under  its  own  conductor 
and  with  its  complete  personnel  giving,  in  summer,  performances 
which  uphold  in  every  way  the  high  standards  of  the  regular  winter 
season.  “Tanglewood”  has  become  the  principal  gathering  point  in 
the  summer  of  the  musically  minded  from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
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and  from  Canada.  The  Festival  performances  in  1941  are  expected  to 
have  an  attendance  of  more  than  seventy  thousand.  The  audiences  are 
especially  notable  for  the  large  number  of  persons  prominent  in  the 
musical  world. 

“Tanglewood” 

“Tanglewood,”  the  extensive  estate  which  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  has 
presented  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  holds  artistic  associa- 
tions as  well  as  natural  beauty.  Emerson,  Holmes,  Melville,  Hawthorne, 
were  frequent  guests  of  the  Tappan  family,  the  former  owners,  when 
the  Berkshires  were  the  autumn  meeting  place  of  eminent  American 
writers.  The  estate  was  given  its  name  because  it  was  in  the  little  red 
house  (on  the  site  now  marked  by  a tablet)  that  Hawthorne  first  told 
his  “Tanglewood  Tales”  and  wrote  “The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.” 

The  estate  possesses  buildings  adaptable  for  lectures  and  classes  for 
a student  body  limited  to  not  more  than  300  during  the  early  years. 
The  barn  on  the  lake  road  has  been  converted  for  use  for  the  general 
sessions.  The  Shed  will  be  used  for  school  rehearsals,  lectures,  and 
concerts.  Several  new  buildings  -also  serve  the  purposes  of  the  School. 

The  spacious  grounds,  extending  from  West  Street,  Lenox,  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Mahkeenac  in  Stockbridge,  with  meadow  land,  gardens, 
and  shade  trees,  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  students.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  boating,  a clubhouse  on  the  lake  shore,  camp  sites,  a 
pier  for  swimming,  and  dressing  rooms. 

“Tanglewood”  is  open  for  inspection  at  all  times. 


REGISTRATION  AND  FEES 

The  general  tuition  for  all  members  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  will  be  $100  each.  This  will  cover  choral  singing,  participa- 
tion in  either  school  orchestra  and  in  chamber  music  groups,  all  lec- 
tures, folk  dancing,  attendance  at  specified  rehearsals  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  nine  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Sym- 
phonic Festival.  It  will  also  cover  attendance  at  special  courses  for 
those  who  are  accepted  as  auditors. 

For  those  who  are  eligible  to  enroll  for  the  special  courses  in  orches- 
tral or  choral  conducting,  for  composition,  for  opera  dramatics,  or 
for  the  class  in  music  in  the  schools,  there  will  be  an  additional 
charge  of  $20  for  each  special  course. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  enclosed  blank,  where  the  student 
may  indicate  in  which  department  of  the  School  and  in  which  special 
courses  he  wishes  to  enroll. 


Separate  application  blanks  will  then  be  forwarded  for  courses 
selected  which  have  special  requirements. 

A registration  fee  of  $10  will  be  due  from  each  student  upon  receipt 
of  notice  that  his  application  has  been  accepted.  This  fee  will  be 
credited  toward  the  general  tuition.  Registration  fees  cannot  be  re- 
funded after  June  ist.  A further  payment  of  $90  will  be  due  during 
the  enrollment  period,  July  5 and  6.  Classes  begin  Monday,  July  7. 
Tickets  for  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra will  be  delivered  to  stucjents  at  the  time  of  the  final  payment 
of  the  general  tuition. 

Fees  for  the  special  courses  are  payable  in  full  during  enrollment, 
July  5 and  6. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

There  are  a limited  number  of  scholarships,  principally  for  ad- 
vanced students.  Awards  will  vary  in  amount  and  will  be  made  with 
due  consideration  for  the  talents  of  the  applicants  as  well  as  their 
need  for  help  toward  meeting  tuition  and  living  expenses  during  the 
course. 


LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Cranwell  Preparatory  School  and 
the  Lenox  School  for  Boys,  dormitory  accommodations  with  breakfasts 
and  dinners  will  be  available  to  the  School  at  $12  to  $15  per  week.  The 
Lenox  School  will  accommodate  about  one  hundred  women,  Cranwell 
one  hundred  men.  The  Lenox  School  dining  room  will  seat  an  addi- 
tional twenty-five,  who  may  obtain  fourteen  meals  a week  on  a cost 
basis,  at  $6  a week.  Lunches  will  be  served  at  “Tanglewood”  at  a 
field  kitchen  cafeteria. 

The  lake  front  at  “Tanglewood”  will  be  available  for  students  who 
wish  to  camp.  Those  wishing  a camp  site  will  be  charged  $10  to  cover 
expense  of  maintaining  the  grounds  and  providing  water.  The  club- 
house at  the  lake  will  provide  a common  living  room. 

Those  wishing  to  rent  a house  or  cottage  for  the  summer  should 
communicate  with  the  Berkshire  Hills  Conference,  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  well  acquainted  with  all  real  estate  matters  through- 
out the  county. 

There  will  also  be  available  a listing  of  rooms  in  private  homes 
within  ten  miles  of  “Tanglewood.”  No  charge  will  be  made  for  any 
service  in  providing  information  about  these  accommodations. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
at  “Tanglewood” 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Note:  This  is  a general  application  for  admission  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Those  who 
specify  in  this  application  that  they  wish  to  enroll  for  special  courses  will  receive  supple- 
mentary forms  on  which  the  requirements  for  these  courses  are  indicated. 

Admission  to  the  Music  Center  covers  one  reserved  seat  for  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Those  not  enrolling  as  students  may  reserve  tickets  for  the 
Festival  concerts  by  filling  out  the  accompanying  separate  application  for  the  Berkshire 
Symphonic  Festival. 

Date:  


1.  Name:  

(Last) 

2.  Present  or  School  Address: 


(First) 


(Middle) 


Permanent  Address: 


3.  Date  of  birth:  Place  of  birth: 

School  Location  Dates  of  Degrees 

4.  Schools  attended:  Attendance  or  Diploma 

High  School:  

College: 

Graduate  or 

Professional  School:  

Music  School:  ....  


5.  Music  Courses  taken  in  any  of  the  above  schools  (Specify): 


6.  Other  Music  Study  (Specify): 


7.  Are  you  a professional  musician? ; an  amateur  musician? 

a music  student? 

8.  Present  occupation:  

Specific  duties:  

9.  Previous  professional  experience:  


10.  What  instruments  have  you  studied? 

Instrument  How  many  years 


Where 


Teacher 


ii.  Have  you  played  in  any  orchestra,  band,  or  other  ensemble? 

Name  Place  Instrument  Played  Professional  or  Amateur  Date 


12.  Have  you  sung  in  a chorus? What  chorus? 

Do  you  sing  Soprano Alto Tenor Bass 

13.  Have  you  studied  conducting? Orchestral Choral... 

Where?  Teacher:  

14.  Have  you  conducted: 

Name  Place 

An  orchestra?  

A band?  

A chorus? 

15.  For  which  special  courses*  do  you  wish  to  enroll? 


Orchestral  Conducting:  

Composition:  

Opera  Dramatics:  

Choral  Conducting:  

Music  in  the  Schools:  

16.  In  which  other  activities  do  you  wish  to  participate?  (There  is  no  extra  charge  for 

these  activities.) 

The  Advanced  Orchestra:  Which  instrument 

Other  orchestral  groups:  Which  instrument 

Do  you  own  your  own  instrument? If  not,  can  you  supply  it? 

The  Chorus:  

Chamber  Music  Groups:  

Solfege:  

Harmony:  

Counterpoint:  

Folk  Dancing:  

17.  Do  you  wish  to  arrange  for  individual  instruction?  

Instrument  (Specify):  

18.  Do  you  wish  dormitory  accommodations?  

Room  and  two  meals  a day  at  $12  — $15  a week? 

Two  meals  a day  only  at  $6  a week? 

19.  Do  you  wish  to  reserve  a camp  site?  

20.  Do  you  wish  assistance  from  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  finding  living  accommoda- 

tions?  In  private  home? In  hotel? 

* A special  fee  of  $ 20  is  charged  for  each  of  these  courses. 

This  form  should  be  mailed  as  early  as  possible  to: 

Margaret  Grant,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
(July  1 to  August  17,  address  “Tanglewood,”  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Supplementary  application  blanks  for  special  courses  specified  above  will  be  mailed  to  the 
applicant.  Upon  receipt  of  notice  that  the  application  has  been  accepted  the  registration  fee 
of  $10  will  be  due. 


1941  BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL 


at 

TANGLEWOOD 

Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Nine  Concerts  By 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZK.Y,  Conductor 


Series  A 


Series  B 


Thursday  Evenings 
Saturday  Evenings 
Sunday  Afternoons 


July  31 
August  2 
August  3 


August  7 
August  9 
August  10 


Series  C 
August  14 
August  i(j 
August  17 


(Note:  This  application  is  to  be  filled  out  by  those  who  are  not  applying  to  be  admitted  as 
students  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  but  who  want  to  attend  the  Festival  conceits  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.) 


SEATING  PLAN— MUSIC  SHED,  BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL 


BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL 

Number 

1941  SUBSCRIPTION  APPLICATION 


Subscriptions  will  be  accepted  up  to  JUNE  30,  1941,  or  until  such  time  prior  to  this 
date  as  1800  subscriptions  for  each  series  have  been  received.  Thereafter  all  tickets  will  be 
on  the  single  concert  basis,  at  the  rate  of  $3.00,  $2.50,  $2.00,  and  $1.50  per  seat  per  concert. 

No  Subscription  Payments  will  be  accepted  after  June  30th,  1941 

You  will  find  enclosed  my  check  for  $ , or  I will  send  my  check  before 

June  30,  1941,  made  payable  to  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc.  for  my  reservation. 


□ PATRON 

□ BOX  SEATING  SIX  — Series  A,  B,  and  C $225.00 

□ BOX  SEATING  SIX  — For  □ Series  A;  □ Series  B;  or  □ Series  C 75.00 

□ FULL  SUBSCRIPTION  — Series  A,  B,  and  C — nine  concerts 

□ One  Reserved  Seat  Front  Section  (Sections  1-4  and  7-14  inch) 22.50 

□ One  Reserved  Seat  Front  Section  (Sections  5,  6,  t5,  and  16)  18.00 

□ One  Reserved  Seat  Rear  Section  (First  15  rows) 13*50 

□ One  Reserved  Seat  Rear  Section  (Last  5 rows) g.ou 


□ SINGLE  SERIES  SUBSCRIPTION 

□ Series  A,  Three  concerts,  July  31st,  August  2nd  and  3rd 

or 

□ Series  B,  Three  concerts,  August  7th,  9th,  and  10th 

or 

□ Series  C,  Three  concerts,  August  14th,  16th,  and  17th 

□ One  Reserved  Seat  Front  Section  (Series  A,  B,  or  C).  (Sections  1-4  and  7-14  inch)  7.50 


□ One  Reserved  Seat  Front  Section  (Series  A,  B,  or  C).  (Sections  5,  6,  15,  and  16)...  6.00 

□ One  Reserved  Seat  Rear  Section  (Series  A,  B,  or  C).  (First  15  rows) 4.50 

□ One  Reserved  Seat  Rear  Section  (Series  A,  B,  or  C).  (Last  5 rows) 3.00 

Seats  are  assigned  in  order  of  application 


Paid  subscriptions  will  be  mailed  in  April.  Thereafter  orders  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  ol 
full  payment.  Please  add  15c.  to  your  check  if  you  wish  your  tickets  sent  by  registered  mail. 

No  subscription  tickets  will  be  exchanged  after  June  30.  Upon  payment  of  difference 
between  subscription  purchase  price  and  prevailing  single  concert  ticket  price,  changes  of 
series  may  be  made  after  that  date. 

THERE  WILL  BE  NO  REFUNDS 

Date  


Signature 


Name 


{Kindly  Print) 


Summer  Address  

Winter  Address  

Kindly  mail  this  subscription  blank  to  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc., 
• Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  (Telephone:  Stockbridge  400)  or  to 
New  York  Office:  Steinway  Hall,  113  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
{Telephone  Circle  5-9154) 


ROADS  LEADING  TO  "TANGLEWOOD” 


mm**- 


The  picture  on  the  cover  is  an  airplane  view  of 
Tam.lewood,  taken  during  a Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  performance 
( Photo  by  M.  Gravelle) 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ANNOUNCE  THE  SECOND  SEASON  OF  THE 


erkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  ‘ Director 


JULY  7 — AUGUST  17,  1941 


AT  TANGLE WOOD 

HOME  OF  THE  B ERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Officers 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 
Ernest  B.  Dane,  Preside?it 


Serge  Koussevitzky,  Director 
George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
Margaret  Grant,  Executive  Secretary 


MAIL  ADDRESS 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

DURING  SCHOOL  TERM,  ADDRESS 
TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS. 


THE  FACULTY 


Serge  Koussevitzky 

Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 

Putnam  Aldrich 

Harpsichordist 

Richard  Burgin 

Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 

Stanley  Chapple 

Conductor  and  Lecturer 

Aaron  Copland 

Composer  and  Author 

Olin  Downes 

Music  Editor,  New  York  Times 

Boris  Goldovsky 

Head  of  the  Opera  Department, 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music 

Herbert  Graf 

Stage  Director,  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company 

Paul  Hindemith 

Composer;  Department  of  Music,  Yale 
University 

Malcolm  Holmes 

Conductor:  Harvard,  Radcliffe  and 
Wellesley  Orchestras 

Gregor  Piatigorsky 

Violoncellist 

Richard  Rychtarik 

Opera  Department,  Cleveland  Insti- 
tute of  Music 

Hugh  Ross 

Director  of  the  Schola  Cantorum  of 
New  York 

Leo  Schrade 

Department  of  Music,  Yale  University 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Music,  Harvard  University 

Special  Lecturers  For  1941 


Archibald  T.  Davison 

Professor  of  Choral  Music,  Harvard 
University 

Howard  Hanson 

Director  of  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music 

Carleton  Sprague  Smith 

Chief  of  the  Division  of  Music,  New 
York  Public  Library 
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THE  FACULTY  ( Continued ) 


Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Violin 

Richard  Burgin 

( Concert-master ) 

Julius  Theodorowicz 
( Second  Concert-master) 
Robert  Gundersen 
Einar  Hansen 
Alfred  Krips 
Clarence  Knudson 

Viola 

Jean  Lefranc 
Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Violoncello 

Jean  Bedetti 
Alfred  Zighera 

Doublebass 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 

Flute 

Georges  Laurent 
George  Madsen 


Fernand  Gii.let 


English  Horn 

Louis  Speyer 

Clarinet 

Victor  Polatschek 

Bass  Clarinet 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Bassoon 

Raymond  Allard 

Horn 

Willem  Valkenier 
Walter  MacDonald 

T rumpet 

Georges  Mager 
Marcel  Lafosse 

T rombone 

Jacob  Raichman 

Harp 

Bernard  Zighera 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 

Piano 

Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 

Organ 

E.  Power  Biggs 


Oboe 





A STATEMENT  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


As  music  takes  its  increasing  place  in  the  life  of  America,  there  is  a 
corresponding  desire  for  a broader  comprehension  of  the  art.  The 
Berkshire  Music  Center  offers  special  opportunities  to  all  for  the 
practice  and  contemplation  of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects.  It  brings 
them  into  association  with  the  leading  artists  and  scholars  of  the  day. 
Tanglewood  is  a place  for  those  who  wish  to  refresh  mind  and 
personality  by  the  experience  of  the  best  in  music  and  the  related 
arts,  and  who  long  for  a creative  rest  in  summer. 

The  Center  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  advanced  students  who 
have  already  had  the  essential  technical  training  and  are  studying  to 
make  music  their  career,  and  also  of  students  with  less  specific  qualifi- 
cations and  amateurs  who  wish  to  increase  their  acquaintance  with 
music  and  its  interpretation. 

The  central  ideas  of  our  short  summer  work  are  creation  and  crea- 
tive interpretation.  Our  special  aims  are  to  find  sound  bases  for 
creation  and  to  attain  perfection  in  interpretation. 

Obviously,  in  six  weeks  we  cannot  hope  to  give  fundamental  courses 
and  instruction  on  the  same  basis  as  they  are  introduced  in  conserva- 
tories, colleges  and  music  schools.  What  we  want  to  give  our  students 
is  constructive  advice  and  a practical  method  which  will  stimulate 
their  gifts,  round  out  their  abilities  gained  during  their  years  of 
study,  and  broaden  their  acquaintance  with  music. 

Our  problem  is  to  help  artists  with  good  training  and  knowledge 
to  acquire  a penetrating  and  vivid  conception  of  the  music  they  create 
and  interpret;  to  stir  their  imagination  to  new  heights  and  new  depths, 
because  imagination  invokes  in  the  creator  and  interpreter  the  right 
intuition  and  emotions  to  conceive  the  inner  meaning  of  their  art. 

All  who  enroll  in  the  Center  will  participate  in  the  student  or- 
chestras, choruses,  chamber  music,  or  operatic  groups,  acquiring  a 
direct  understanding  of  music  as  it  is  written,  conducted,  played  or 
sung.  Lectures  will  supplement  the  making  of  music.  The  rehearsals 
and  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  close  observation  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  want  to  be  modest  in  our  promises.  But  by  no  means  do  we 
want  to  be  modest  in  our  aspirations.  We  are  confident  that  our  stu- 
dents will  receive  the  very  best  of  our  ability  and  practical  experience, 
as  well  as  our  spiritual  guidance. 
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Programme  of  "Departments 

(All  members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  entitled  to  at- 
tend faculty  and  special  lectures,  assemblies,  school  concerts  and  per- 
formances, certain  rehearsals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  nine  concerts  of  the  1941  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival.  No 
diploma  or  academic  credit  will  be  given.) 

I.  CONDUCTING 

Orchestral  Conducting  Serge  Koussevitzky 

Assisted  by  Stanley  Chapple 
A few  students  of  exceptional  promise  and  thorough  musical  train- 
ing will  be  accepted  for  instruction  in  conducting.  Each  of  these  stu- 
dents will  have  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky’s  personal  attention. 
They  will  have  individual  coaching  in  the  technique  of  conducting 
and  advice  in  interpretation,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  the  music 
which  is  being  studied  in  the  School.  They  will  also  be  given  the 
opportunity,  according  to  their  ability,  to  conduct  in  rehearsals  or 
performances  the  School  Orchestra,  chamber  groups,  or  choral  groups. 

The  number  who  may  enjoy  the  active  privileges  and  experience 
in  conducting  will  necessarily  be  very  limited.  A larger  group  with 
proper  qualifications  will  be  accepted  as  auditors. 

The  auditors  will  have  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s  rehearsals  with  the  active  participants  and  of  attending 
all  lectures  and  sessions  in  score  analysis.  They  will  have  instruction 
in  the  technique  of  conducting  under  Mr.  Chappie  and  may  attend 
rehearsals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as  all  school  and 
Festival  Concerts.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  is  also  planning  a number  of  occa- 
sions upon  which  the  group  of  auditors  will  receive  his  personal 
attention. 

Choral  Conducting  G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Hugh  Ross 

A study  of  the  technique  and  methods  of  choral  conducting  through 
actual  practice.  Each  member  will  have  frequent  opportunity  to  con- 
duct, using  the  class  as  a laboratory  chorus.  The  course  is  open  to 
members  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  and  of  the  class  in 
orchestral  conducting.  There  will  be  two  divisions,  each  limited  in 
number:  one  under  Mr.  Ross  and  one  under  Mr.  Woodworth. 

The  work  will  be  coordinated  with  the  Department  of  Music  and 
Culture  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  literature  of  choral 
music  suitable  for  school  and  community  choruses. 
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II.  ORCHESTRAL  AND  CHAMBER  MUSIC 


The  Orchestra  Serge  Koussevitzky 

Assisted  by  Richard  Burgin,  Stanley  Chapple 
and  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Acceptance  into  the  Orchestra  requires  technical  competence.  The 
aim  of  the  Music  Center  is  to  bring  to  players  of  already  acquired 
technique  a greater  experience  in  the  art  of  ensemble  playing. 

The  members  of  the  Orchestra  will  be  assigned  each  week  a few 
orchestral  and  chamber  works.  They  will  first  have  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  parts  in  separate  conference  with  instructors.  It  is  assumed 
that  each  student  is  potentially  able  to  perform  any  part  assigned. 
The  study  of  the  particular  works  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures 
on  their  structure,  style  and  period.  The  student  will  devote  about 
thirty  hours  each  week  by  schedule  to  the  music  assigned,  including 
the  school  concerts  in  which  it  will  be  performed. 

The  music  will  be  chosen  to  give  variety  in  style  and  period  each 
week,  and  to  give  each  type  of  instrument  representation  in  a chamber 
orchestra  group.  Music  for  a solo  instrument  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment will  be  selected  occasionally  so  that  students,  if  possible, 
may  have  experience  in  this  type  of  playing. 

An  orchestral  concert  and  a chamber  orchestra  concert  will  be 
given  each  week. 

The  Repertory  will  be  selected  from  the  following: 

Full  Orchestra 


Fourth  Symphony 

Beethoven 

Second  Symphony 

Borodin 

Third  Symphony 

Roussel 

Faust  Symphony 

Liszt 

Second  Symphony 

Hanson 

Capriccio  Espagnol 

“Brigg  Fair,”  Rhapsody 

“The  Incredible  Flutist,”  Suite 

Rimsky -Korsakov 

Delius 

Piston 

“Don  Juan,”  Tone  Poem 

Strauss 

“Petrouchka,”  Suite 

Stravinsky 

“The  Magic  Flute,”  Overture 

Mozart 

Festival  Overture 

William  Schuman 

“The  School  for  Scandal,”  Overture 

Barber 

“The  Pleasure  Dome  of  Khubla  Khan” 

Griffes 

“The  Barber  of  Seville,”  Overture 

Rossini 

“Portsmouth  Point,”  Overture 

Walton 

Works  to  be  studied 

in  rehearsal 

First  Symphony 

Shostakovitch 

Alborado  del  Grazioso 

Ravel 

Lichtspiel 

Schoenberg 

Fourth  Symphony 

Mahler 

Enigma  Variations 

Elgar 

Overture  to  a Picaresque  Comedy 

Bax 

Third  Symphony 

Brahms 

“Paris,  a Night  Piece” 

Delius 
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Chamber  Orchestra 


Eight  Russian  Folk  Songs 
‘‘Pastorale  d’et£” 

Divertimento  in  B-flat 
A Siegfried  Idyll 
“Pulcinella,”  Suite 
‘‘Le  Festin  de  l'Arraignee” 
Symphony  in  B-flat 
Overture  (K.  318) 

Fanfares 

Adagietto  from  Symphony  No.  5 
Fantasia 

Symphony  in  B-flat  (No.  102) 
Brandenburg  Concerti 


Liadov 

Honegger 

Mozart 

Wagner 

Stravinsky 

Roussel 

Schubert 

Mozart 

Dukas,  Debussy 
Mahler 

Tallis  Vaughan  Willianis 

Haydn 

Bach 


Chamber  Music  Gregor  Piatigorsky 

Assisted  by  Faculty  Members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Open  to  all  who  wish  special  training  in  ensemble  playing,  classical 
and  contemporary.  Groups  will  be  formed  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  students.  The  compositions  studied  will  include  works  for  strings, 
winds,  and  piano  in  various  combinations. 


III.  COMPOSITION 

Aaron  Copland,  Paul  Hindemith 
Assisted  by  Hugh  Ross,  Leo  Schrade 
and  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

For  admission,  letters  of  recommendation  are  required  from  two 
former  teachers  or  from  two  musicians  of  reputation.  Those  whose 
recommendations  are  acceptable  will  be  asked  to  submit  one  orches- 
tral composition  and  one  chamber  music  work.  Twelve  students  of 
exceptional  talent  will  be  accepted.  These  students  will  work  exclu- 
sively either  with  Mr.  Hindemith  or  Mr.  Copland. 

Special  choral  work  adapted  to  their  needs  will  be  provided  for 
students  of  composition  and  conducting. 

The  Class  of  Aaron  Copland 

This  course  presupposes  a thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  elements 
of  composition.  It  is  directed  toward  the  student  of  postgraduate 
calibre  whose  previous  technical  studies  have  prepared  him  for  work 
in  the  large  forms.  The  class  will  be  limited  to  six  students,  and  will 


include: 

i individual  lesson  weekly  114  hours 

1 class  weekly  in  orchestration  2 hours 

1 class  weekly  in  formal  analysis  2 hours 


Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  discussion  of  problems  in  rela- 
tion to  film,  radio  and  theatre  music. 

Conferences  with  principals  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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representing  several  types  of  orchestral  instruments  will  be  held 
during  the  six  weeks’  course.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  take  part 
in  the  performance  of  music  by  the  various  school  bodies  such  as 
chorus,  etc.  It  is  hoped  that  so  far  as  practicable  works  written  at 
the  School  during  the  six  weeks’  course  will  be  tried  out  by  various 
instrumental  and  choral  ensembles  at  the  School. 

The  Class  of  Paul  Hindemith 
This  class  aims  to  provide  in  a concentrated  form  an  advanced 
technique  of  composition,  based  on  a logically  developed  system 
of  modern  harmony,  melody  and  form.  The  work  is  confined  ex- 
clusively to  compositions  to  be  written  during  the  period  of  the 
Music  Center.  Scores  written  before  this  time  can  neither  be  criticized 
nor  performed.  The  weekly  schedule  of  each  student  consists  of: 

9 hours  Composition  (class-work); 

4 hours  individual  lessons  in  instrumental  playing  (except  piano),  and  voice 
training; 

4 hours  classic  Harmony  and  Counterpoint; 

3 hours  chamber  music  (in  the  chamber  music  and  choral  groups  the  students 
sing  and  play  mainly  their  own  compositions,  especially  written  for  their 
own  abilities  as  singers  and  players); 

2 hours  explanation  of  the  orchestra  instruments 1 (open  to  members 

2 hours  history  of  music  theory  j of  other  departments). 


IV.  OPERA 

Herbert  Graf 
Assisted  by  Boris  Goldovsky 
and  Richard  Rychtarik 

This  department  provides  advanced  young  singers  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  stage  experience  through  modern  methods  by  study 
and  actual  performance  of  operatic  parts  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  modern  opera  stage. 

The  study  consists  of  individual  and  ensemble  training  in  operatic 
scenes  of  both  classical  and  modern  repertory  which  will  be  given  in 
English  and  the  original  languages.  The  curriculum  for  this  course 
is  planned  to  assure  a comprehensive  study  of  the  respective  roles  from 
a musical,  dramatic  and  historical  aspect. 

The  performance  of  one  complete  opera  is  planned,  as  well  as  the 
presentation  of  other  opera  scenes. 

The  weekly  programme  of  the  course  will  include  the  following: 

12  hours  of  study  in  operatic  acting  under  Herbert  Graf. 

3 hours  of  individual  music  study  of  respective  roles,  and 

2 hours  of  musical  ensemble  study  and  opera  analysis  under  Boris  Goldovsky 
and  assistants. 

2 hours  of  physical  training  under  Eric  Hawkins. 

2 hours  of  diction  under  Roland  Partridge. 

2 hours  of  development  of  the  operatic  stage  (setting,  costume  and  make-up) 
under  Richard  Rychtarik. 

The  admission  of  students  for  active  participation  in  this  course 
will  be  by  examination.  Others  will  be  admitted  as  auditors. 
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V.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  AND  CULTURE 

Choral  and  Instrumental  Groups  — Lectures 

The  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  is  the  largest  department  of 
the  Center.  It  has  no  formal  entrance  requirements  and  is  designed 
for  music  students,  college  students,  teachers,  amateurs  — for  all  those 
who  wish  a summer  of  living  and  working  in  music. 

This  Department  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  with 
the  collaboration  of  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  activities  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Chorus,  under  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  and  Hugh  Ross. 
The  members  of  the  department  will  constitute  the  Festival  Chorus, 
which  will  rehearse  Beethoven’s  “Missa  Solemnis”  each  morning  (ex- 
cept Saturdays)  for  performance  under  the  leadership  of  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 
of  1941.  The  chorus  will  also  study  some  contemporary  works. 

(b)  Choral  and  Instrumental  Groups,  under  Paul  Hindemith, 
assisted  by  Putnam  Aldrich,  Malcolm  Holmes,  Hugh  Ross,  Leo  Schrade, 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  and  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. These  groups  will  devote  the  afternoons  to  a survey  of  choral 
and  instrumental  music  in  study  and  performance.  In  this  season  the 
programme  will  cover  the  development  of  musical  composition, 
beginning  with  the  Gregorian  chant.  It  will  lead  through  the  first  con- 
trapuntal music  instrumental  and  vocal  (ars  antiqua,  ars  nova),  the 
Netherlands  period,  the  church  and  secular  music  of  the  following 
centuries,  and  compositions  (generally  less  known)  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A week  will  be  devoted  to  music  of  the  present  day.  The 
work  of  this  branch  offers  a stimulating  variety  of  activities  for  all 
students  and  is  of  special  value  for  teachers  of  music  in  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  music  will  be  sung  and  played  by  various  groups  according  to 
their  abilities,  so  that  everyone  will  have  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  music  of  these  periods.  Each  week  there  will  be  a concert  of  choral 
and  instrumental  music,  chosen  from  the  works  studied. 

Students  of  this  department  who  wish  additional  experience  in 
chamber  music  may  participate  in  chamber  music  groups  of  Depart- 
ment II  especially  arranged  according  to  their  desires  and  abilities. 
Department  V will  also  have  a symphony  orchestra  which  will 
study  a general  repertoire  and  will  prepare  programmes  for  per- 
formance. 

(c)  Lectures,  under  Olin  Downes.  Regular  weekly  lectures  by  Mr. 
Downes  and  other  members  of  the  faculty  will  be  coordinated  with 
the  work  of  (b),  and  will  relate  the  music  studied  to  the  cultural 
background  of  the  various  periods. 
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OPEN  TO  MEMBERS  OF  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

Lectures 

Additional  lectures  open  to  all  students  of  the  Center  will  be  given 
by  Olin  Downes,  Howard  Hanson,  Archibald  T.  Davison,  Carleton 
Sprague  Smith,  Boris  Goldovsky  and  others. 

Solfege 

Classes  in  solfege  will  be  organized  with  groups  divided  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  students. 

Country  Dancing 

The  dancing  will  be  under  the  direction  of  May  Gadd,  National 
Director  of  the  Country  Dance  Society.  It  will  not  be  organized  in 
formal  classes.  Country,  Morris,  and  American  square  dances  will  be 
taught.  These  activities  are  an  important  addition  to  the  social  and 
recreational  life  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

For  the  first  season  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  an  enrollment 
of  312  students  selected  from  almost  twice  that  number  of  applica- 
tions. For  the  1941  season  the  Center  can  accommodate  a somewhat 
larger  student  body,  owing  to  the  additional  buildings  and  facilities 
that  have  been  provided. 

Applications  for  1941  received  to  May  1,  1941,  exceeded  the  total 
number  of  applications  last  year,  and  represent  an  even  wider  distribu- 
tion from  various  parts  of  the  country  and  from  different  schools  and 
colleges.  The  enrollment  in  each  group  in  1940  (with  some  over- 
lapping) was  as  follows: 


Orchestral  conducting 

5 

Composition 

13 

Auditors 

41 

Opera 

20 

Choral  conducting 

20 

Auditors 

3 

Advanced  Orchestra 

67 

Festival  Chorus 

212 

Second  Orchestra 

42 

Academy 

172 

Of  the  312  students,  153  were  men  and  159  women.  More  than  half 
were  under  25  years  of  age  and  two-thirds  were  under  30.  The  average 
age  was  about  26,  the  20  — 24  age  group  being  the  largest. 

Educational  Backgrounds 

Over  one-third,  108,  of  all  the  students  were  college  graduates,  and 
90,  or  a little  less  than  another  third,  either  were  or  had  been  college 
students.  As  might  have  been  expected,  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  Wellesley 
and  Vassar  sent  more  representatives  than  more  distant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  students  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
had  graduated  from  or  attended  special  music  schools,  and  virtually 
all  of  the  others  had  taken  music  courses  in  connection  with  their 
college,  university,  or  other  school  work. 


New  Buildings  and  Equipment 

For  1941  the  Center  has  been  enabled  through  the  generosity  of 
several  donors  to  construct  new  buildings  which  will  greatly  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work  done  in  the  various  departments  and  add 
to  the  beauty  of  Tanglewood.  A new  theater-concert  hall  seating  about 
1,200  affords  a suitable  and  much  needed  auditorium  for  the  re- 
hearsals and  performances  of  the  opera  department  and  of  the  student 
orchestras.  A chamber  music  hall  with  a capacity  of  about  400  will 
be  useful  in  a multitude  of  ways  — for  the  larger  classes,  some  of  the 
lectures,  and  chamber  music  rehearsals  and  concerts.  Four  separate 
small  studios  provide  practice  and  rehearsal  space.  All  of  these  new 
buildings  have  been  designed  by  the  eminent  Finnish  architect,  Eliel 
Saarinen. 

The  Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  the  Baldwin  Piano  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  generously  supplied  27  new  Baldwin  pianos 
for  use  in  the  various  buildings  at  Tanglewood. 


Special  Scholarships 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  widely  recognized  as  an  institution 
which  complements  but  does  not  compete  with  the  services  of  other 
established  conservatories  and  music  schools.  The  Center  has  there- 
fore had  the  friendliest  cooperation  from  other  institutions  of  musical 
education.  Outstanding  examples  of  this  cooperation,  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  all  those  associated  with  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  are 
found  in  the  scholarships  provided  by  the  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 
and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Additional  scholarship  funds  have  been  provided  by  ASCAP,  the 
Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  and  by  a number  of  in- 
dividual donors.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  has  also  been  able  to 
offer  scholarships  in  a number  of  cases  by  virtue  of  funds  provided 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  by  a grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  toward  the  general  support  of  the 
Center. 

These  scholarship  funds  have  brought  the  experience  of  a summer 
at  Tanglewood  to  a considerable  number  of  gifted  and  promising 
students. 
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REGISTRATION  AND  FEES 


The  general  tuition  £or  all  members  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  will  be  $100.  This  will  cover  all  choral  singing  and  instrumen- 
tal playing,  all  lectures,  folk  dancing,  attendance  at  specified  rehearsals 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  nine  concerts  of  the  Berk- 
shire Symphonic  Festival.  It  will  also  cover  attendance  at  special 
courses  for  those  who  are  accepted  as  auditors. 

For  those  who  are  eligible  to  enroll  for  the  special  courses  in  orches- 
tral or  choral  conducting,  for  composition,  or  for  opera  dramatics, 
there  will  be  an  additional  charge  of  $20  for  each  special  course. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  enclosed  blank,  where  the  student 
may  indicate  in  which  department  of  the  School  and  in  which  special 
courses  he  wishes  to  enroll. 

Separate  application  blanks  will  then  be  forwarded  for  courses 
selected  which  have  special  requirements. 

A registration  fee  of  $10  will  be  due  from  each  student  upon  receipt 
of  notice  that  his  application  has  been  accepted.  This  fee  will  be 
credited  toward  the  general  tuition.  Registration  fees  cannot  be  re- 
funded after  June  1st.  A further  payment  of  $go  will  be  due  during 
the  enrollment  period,  July  5 and  6.  Classes  begin  Monday,  July  7. 
For  students  living  in  Lenox  or  Cranwell  Dormitories  the  full  amount 
for  room  and  board  will  be  due  at  enrollment.  Tickets  for  the  nine 
Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  delivered 
to  students  at  the  time  of  the  final  payment  of  the  general  tuition. 

Fees  for  the  special  courses  are  payable  in  full  during  enrollment, 
July  5 and  6. 

A folder  of  music  for  each  member  of  the  Department  of  Music  and 
Culture  will  be  furnished  at  a cost  price  of  $4.00. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

There  will  be  a limited  number  of  scholarships  for  advanced  stu- 
dents, and  these  will  be  available  for  participants  of  the  conducting 
class,  for  members  of  the  orchestra,  and  for  members  of  the  composing 
and  opera  classes.  Awards  will  vary  in  amount  and  will  be  made  with 
due  consideration  for  the  talent  of  the  applicants  as  well  as  their  need 
for  help  toward  meeting  tuition  and  living  expenses. 

LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Cranwell  Preparatory  School,  the 
Lenox  School  for  Boys,  and  St.  Edmund’s  School,  dormitory  accommo- 
dations with  breakfasts  and  dinners  will  be  available  to  the  School  at 
$12  to  $15  per  week.  The  Lenox  School  will  accommodate  about  one 
hundred  women,  St.  Edmund’s  about  twenty-five  women  and  Cranwell 
one  hundred  men.  The  Lenox  School  dining  room  will  seat  an  addi- 
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tional  twenty-five,  who  may  obtain  fourteen  meals  a week  on  a cost 
basis,  at  $6  a week.  Lunches  will  be  served  at  Tanglewood  at  a 
field  kitchen  cafeteria. 

The  lake  front  at  Tanglewood  will  be  available  for  students  who 
wish  to  camp.  Those  wishing  a camp  site  will  be  charged  $10  to  cover 
expense  of  maintaining  the  grounds  and  providing  water.  The  club- 
house at  the  lake  will  provide  a common  living  room. 

Those  wishing  to  rent  a house  or  cottage  for  the  summer  should 
communicate  with  the  Berkshire  Hills  Conference,  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  well  acquainted  with  all  real  estate  matters  through- 
out the  county. 

There  will  also  be  available  a listing  of  rooms  in  private  homes 
within  ten  miles  of  Tanglewood.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  any 
service  in  providing  information  about  these  accommodations. 


LIBRARY  AND  MUSIC  SHOP 

The  library  contains  music,  books  on  musical  subjects,  and  phono- 
graph records.  The  records  will  include  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
school  and  Festival  repertories,  and  may  be  played  in  booths,  by 
appointment. 

The  music  shop  likewise  contains  music,  books  and  records. 

TANGLEWOOD 

Tanglewood,  the  extensive  estate  which  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Gorham  Brooks  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  holds  artistic 
associations  as  well  as  natural  beauty.  Emerson,  Holmes,  Melville, 
Hawthorne,  were  frequent  guests  of  the  Tappan  family,  the  former 
owners,  when  the  Berkshires  were  the  autumn  meeting  place  of 
eminent  American  writers.  The  estate  was  given  its  name  because  it 
was  in  the  little  red  house  (on  the  site  now  marked  by  a tablet)  that 
Hawthorne  first  told  his  “Tanglewood  Tales”  and  wrote  “The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables.” 

The  estate  possesses  buildings  adaptable  for  lectures  and  classes  for 
a student  body  limited  to  approximately  350.  The  converted  barn  on 
the  lake  road  is  used  for  the  general  sessions.  The  Shed  is  used  for 
lectures,  rehearsals  and  concerts.  It  is  expected  that  a new  theatre  and 
chamber  music  hall,  and  several  small  studios,  will  be  ready  for  use 
in  the  1941  season. 

The  spacious  grounds,  extending  from  West  Street,  Lenox,  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Mahkeenac  in  Stockbridge,  with  meadow  land,  gardens, 
and  shade  trees,  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  students.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  boating,  a clubhouse  on  the  lake  shore,  camp  sites,  a 
pier  for  swimming,  and  dressing  rooms. 

Tanglewood  is  open  for  inspection  at  all  times. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
at  “Tanglewood,” 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Note:  This  is  a general  application  for  admission  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Those  who 
specify  in  this  application  that  they  wish  to  enroll  for  special  courses  will  receive  supple- 
mentary forms  on  which  the  requirements  for  these  courses  are  indicated. 

Admission  to  the  Music  Center  covers  one  reserved  seat  for  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Those  not  enrolling  as  students  may  reserve  tickets  for  the 
Festival  concerts  by  filling  out  the  accompanying  separate  application  for  the  Berkshire 
Symphonic  Festival. 

Date:  


1.  Name:  

(Last) 

2.  Present  or  School  Address: 


(First) 


(Middle) 


Permanent  Address: 


3.  Date  of  birth:  Place  of  birth: 

School  Location  Dates  of  Degrees 

4.  Schools  attended:  Attendance  or  Diploma 

High  School:  

College: 

Graduate  or 

Professional  School:  

Music  School:  


5.  Music  Courses  taken  in  any  of  the  above  schools  (Specify): 


6.  Other  Music  Study  (Specif)): 


7.  Present  occupation  (other  than  musical): 

Present  musical  activities:  

Specific  duties:  

8.  Previous  professional  experience: 
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9.  For  which  department  do  you  wish  to  enroll?* 

I.  Conducting?  

Orchestral : Active  participant* * Auditor 

Choral:** G.  Wallace  Woodworth Hugh  Ross 

II.  Instrumental  Playing?  

Orchestra:  Instrument 

Chamber  Music: Instrument 

III.  Composition**?  

Aaron  Copland Paul  Hindemith 

IV.  Opera  Dramatics?  

Active  participant** Auditor 

V.  Music  and  Culture?  

a.  Have  you  sung  in  a chorus? Where? 

Dates:  Soprano Alto Tenor Bass 

b.  Are  you  a solo  singer? If  so,  where  did  you  study? 

With  whom? Dates 

Soprano  Alto Tenor Bass 

c.  Do  you  play  any  instrument  (except  piano)? 

d.  Mention  a few  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  you  can  play  on  your  instrument 

so  that  we  may  have  an  approximate  idea  of  your  ability 


e.  Do  you  wish  to  play  in  orchestral  groups? Instrument 

Do  you  wish  to  play  in  chamber  groups? Instrument 

10.  Do  you  wish  to  enroll  in  the  Solf£ge  class? 

11.  Do  you  wish  to  participate  in  Country  Dancing? 

12.  Do  you  wish  to  arrange  for  individual  instruction? 

Instrument  (Specify):  

13.  Do  you  wish  dormitory  accommodations? 

Room  and  two  meals  a day  at  $12  — 515  a week? 

Two  meals  a day  only  at  $6  a week? 

14.  Do  you  wish  to  reserve  a camp  site? 

(If  you  wish  assistance  in  finding  living  accommodations  in  a private  home  or  hotel,  address 

Berkshire  Hills  Conference,  Pittsfield,  Mass.) 

This  form  should  be  mailed  as  early  as  possible  to: 

Margaret  Grant,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
(July  1 to  August  17,  address  "Tanglewood,”  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Upon  receipt  of  notice  that  the  application  has  been  accepted  the  registration  fee  of  $10 
will  be  due. 

* Those  checking  departments  I,  II.  Ill,  IV  will  receive  special  application  blanks. 

**  A special  fee  of  $20  is  charged  for  this  work. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC 
FESTIVAL 
for  1941 

Student  Tickets  for  Festival  Concerts 

For  all  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  reserved  seats  for  the 
Festival  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  included  in 
the  tuition  fee. 

The  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  of  1941  will  form  the  climax  of 
the  school  term.  Tanglewood  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  school 
term  will  be  a place  of  greatly  increased  activity.  The  entire  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  of  course  be  present,  rehearsing  daily.  Of 
especial  importance  for  many  will  be  the  final  rehearsals  and  per- 
formance of  the  Beethoven  “Missa  Solemnis.” 

Festival  Subscriptions  for  non-Students 

Those  who  are  not  enrolled  as  students  but  who  wish  to  attend  the 
Festival  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  may  purchase 
tickets.  {See  attached  Blank  for  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival.) 

The  Setting 

Since  1937,  when  Tanglewood  was  presented  to  the  Orchestra, 
concerts  have  been  offered  to  ever  growing  audiences.  The  Shed, 
at  its  inauguration  in  the  summer  of  1938,  showed  acoustical 
properties  even  beyond  the  hopes  of  its  builders.  It  stands  at 
the  highest  point  of  Tanglewood,  with  a magnificent  view  of  the 
Stockbridge  Bowl,  with  lake  and  hills  visible  even  from  within  the 
auditorium;  and  with  an  expanse  of  charming  gardens  and  of  lawn 
and  elms  for  a natural  “lobby.”  The  Shed  seats  six  thousand,  and 
general  admissions  for  a single  concert  have  exceeded  two  thousand. 

The  true  importance  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  lies  in 
the  rare  circumstance  of  a great  orchestra  under  its  own  conductor 
and  with  its  complete  personnel  giving,  in  summer,  performances 
which  uphold  in  every  way  the  high  standards  of  the  regular  winter 
season.  Tanglewood  has  become  the  principal  gathering  point  in 
the  summer  of  the  musically  minded  from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  from  Canada.  The  Festival  performances  in  1941  are  expected  to 
have  an  attendance  of  more  than  seventy  thousand.  The  audiences  are 
especially  notable  for  the  large  number  of  persons  prominent  in  the 
musical  world. 
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1941  BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL 

at 

TANGLEWOOD 

Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Nine  Concerts  By 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Series  A 


Series  B 


Thursday  Evenings  July  31 

Saturday  Evenings  August  2 

Sunday  Afternoons  August  3 


August  7 
August  9 
August  10 


Series  C 
August  14 
August  16 
August  17 


(Note:  This  application  is  to  be  filled  out  by  those  who  are  not  applying  to  be  admitted  as 
students  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  but  who  want  to  attend  the  Festival  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.) 


SEATING  PLAN  — MUSIC  SHED,  BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL 

SINGLE  CONCERT  APPLICATION  BLANK 

PROGRAMMES  (Subject  to  Change) 
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Address^ — 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc.,  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  (Telephone,  Stockbridge  400) 
Printed  in  U.S.A.  New  York  Office:  Steinway  Building,  113  West  57th  Street  (Circle  5-9154) 


ROADS  LEADING  TO  "TANGLEWOOD 


